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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE broadsword exercise goes on in the United 

States Senate, to the great interest, doubtless, 
of the combatants, but without much edification 
to the public. The Republican spokesman shows 
that when Mr. Garland was in the Senate he called 
for information respecting removals and it was 
given him; and the Democratic spokesman re- 
plies by showing that when Mr. Sherman was 
Secretary of the Treasury he was called on by 
the Senate for information respecting removals 
and refused to give it. The Democratic spokes- 
man shows that all this fuss is about a man whose 
term of office has expired, and therefore there need 
be no removal ; and the Republican spokesman replies 
by showing that his term expired since the fuss began, 
and that he was removed. It is still unofficially in- 
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timated that the President would withdraw his ob- 
jections and would let the Senate see the papers if 
they would discuss them in open session. If the 
Republicans demanded that the papers should be 
thrown open to the public, the public might take some 
interest in the demand. But it takes a very languid 
interest, if indeed it takes any at all, in the ques- 
tion whether the Senate may have the reading of 
papers which the President was not required by law 
to put on file in the Department, and may at the 
same time keep them a secret from the rest of the 
word. If it proposed to let the sunlight in on the 
secrets of the Departments, at least the newspaper 
public would second the proposal with some empha- 
sis; but for the Senatorial prerogative of hunting 
among them with a Senatorial candle the public 
does not much care. Soneither Senator Edmunds’s 
speech on the one side, nor Senator Il'ugh’s on the 
other, gets much attention from either the gallery or 
the reading pantie. 


Both parties to the great strike in ve Southwest 
have issued semi-official appeals to the public—a 
healthful sign, because it indicates that both em- 
ployers and employed recognize the authority of 
public opinion and their amenability to it ; and the 
recognition of the jurisdiction of public opinion is 
certain to temper the possible despotism of capital 
aud restrain the revolutionary tendencies of labor. 
According to the Knights of Labor, the Gould system 
has not honestly and fairly carried out the terms of 
the agreement entered into as the result of the arbi- 
tration of last year ; its officials have been guilty, on 
various pre’ enses or on no pretense at all, of discharg- 
ing those who were leaders in that strike, or are 
active in the Knights of Labor organization, until it 
became apparent that this was the policy of the 
roads, and could be met only by organized action «n 
the part of the men; repeated offers made by 
the Knights of Labor to submit the questions at 
issue to arbitration were refused by the companies, 
and the strike was only ordered as a last resort. 
According to the railroad officials, the Knights of 
Labor have formulated and presented demands to 
which it is impossible for the management to consent ; 
these include the creation of an arbitration committee 
of six, three from the Knights of Labor and three 
from the railway corporations, the submission to the 
committee of all proposals to reduce wages and other 
disputed questions, the repair of all rolling stock at 
the company’s shops, no discharge of men except for 
cause, all promotions to be made from the r:nks, and 
in case of reduction the men to be consulted whether 
it shall be made in hours or in men. Probably both 
statements are partial truths ; the Knights of Labor 
thought themselves unjustly treated, and, a strike 
having been resolved upon, took the occasion to 
formulate their demands with reference to future 
exigencies—which was neither unnatural nor un- 
reasonable. There has been little or no threaten- 
ing of violence ; the Knights of Labor have volun- 
tarily furnished a guard to protect the property 
of the company from the sort of attacks which at 
such a time are always liable to be threatened by 
roughs. The mail trains still run, but no freight ; 
and the injury to the trade of St. Louis is already 
very considerable. We judge that the sympathy of 
the community generally is with the Knights of 
Labor—an indication, though by no means a conclu- 
sive one, that their grievances are not groundless. 





Whether their demands are founded on justice or 
not is quite another question. They seem to us, as 
reported, crude, and in some respects impracticable. 
A court of six, three of whom are appointees of one 
party, three of the other, would be more apt to ag- 
gravate than to settle disputes. A court should be 
impartial, not composed of an equal number of vio- 
lent partisans. Promotions cannot always be made 
from the ranks, nor repairs always be best made in 
the company’s shops. If the Knights of Labor have 





presented their demands in this form, they have not 
had the wisest men to represent their interests. 
Underlying these demands, however, is a very fun- 
damental question, which is far more important than 
any specific demand, or all combined. If a railroad 
is a private property, belonging to the stockholders, 
and to be managed by the President and Direct- 
ors, a demand by engineers and brakemen to be con- 
sulted in the management is as impertinent as would 
be a demand by sailors to have a vote in the naviga- 
tion of a ship, or of farm hands to determine by 
universal suffrage when the owner may plant and 
what crops he may raise. The thoughtful student 
of current history will see in such a strike as this 
a rude and not very intelligent, but very de‘er- 
mined, assertion by a rising democracy of a very 
different theory ; a theory which no one has very 
clearly or logically formulated, but which involves 
as fundamental principles the idea that a railroad is 
not private property, but a public trust; that it is 
to be administered in the interest of the public, and 
to some extent under its control ; that both capital- 
ists and laborers engaged in its operation are serv- 
ants of the public, and that both have a right to 
some voice in its management, though what their 
relations are to each other or to the public has yet to 
be determined. This involves, doubtless, a radical 
departure from the traditions of the past, and a con- 
siderable destruction of something which men have 
come to regard as sacred. New forms always de- 
stroy the old ones. The chicken breaks its shell in 
the process of hatching ; this is bad for the egg, but 
then a live chicken is always worth more thana 
dead egg. 





Tbe daily press publishes an interview with Mr. 
Powderly, the head of the Knights of Labor. He 
discredits the report that an assembly in Illinois has 
taken steps to organize a political labor party, and 
declares that if any assembly were to attewpt such a 
thing its charter would be revoked. A labor party 
would certainly be a misfortune ; no political contest 
could well be worse than one which should range 
capital on one side and labor on the other, except 
one which should set religious convictions and preju- 
dices in array against each other. Mr. Powderly 
deprecates strikes ; declares that in nine cases out of 
ten all labor difficulties could be satisfactorily 
adjusted by arbitration ; regards a strike as only a 
last resort when arbitration is refused and all just 
demands disregarded; declares that the increased 
organization of labor and its consequent power should 
be an occasion for increased calmness and modera- 
tion, and that workingmen ‘‘ should be careful to see 
to it that they do not sap and undermine their 
strength by extreme demands and unreasonable 
assumption of importance and power.” We are very 
glad to see on the part of the head of the Knights of 
Labor such a recognition of danger in this direction. 
Thus far public sympathy is with the workingmen, 
and it is their chief ally. It would desert them 
instantly if they should use their power despotically, 
or in disregard of public welfare. We shall be sur- 
prised if it does not sooner or later make this error 
and suffer this catastrophe. 


Two plans for arbitration of labor difficulties are 
before the New York Legislature. One is general, and 
provides for a County Board of Arbitrators in each 
county of the State ; the other is special, applies only 
to railroad corporations, and provides for submit- 
ting all questions at issue between them and their 
employees to the Railroad Commission. It is not 
quite clear to us what measures, if any, are to be 
taken to enforce the decisions of the arbitrators. 
It cannot enforce its decisions on one party and not 
have authority to enforce them upon the other; but 
a strike is simply a refusal to work, and it is not 
easy to see how the law can compel a man or a set 
of men to work against their will. If, however, there 


were such a Board, with legal power to act as a Court 
of Arbitration, its moral power would be great. If 
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it existed to-day in the Southwest, on the one hand 
it is certain that the Knights of Labor would hardly 
persist in their strike against its judgment—indeed, 
the prime cause of the strike is the refusal of the 
railroad officials to consent to arbitration ; and, on 
the other hand, it is equally certain that the corpora- 
tions would hardly be willing to hazard their fran- 
chise by refusing to accept as final the decision 
of the arbitrators, and begin to operate their 
roads on such terms and conditions as such a Board 
might think just. 





Apropos of} the statement in The Christian Union 
that we did not recall any facts or figures as reported 
in the ‘‘ Evening Post,” except the remarkable show- 
ing from Connecticut, to support its position that 
Federal aid to education would impair State activity, 
a correspondent kindly calls our attention to two 
statements in the ‘‘ Post,” which certainly require a 
modification of our sentence. We should now drop 
the word facts and leave inthe word figures. In ad- 
dition to the figures from Connecticut, showing a 
falling off in educational work after that State re- 
ceived Federal aid, the ‘“‘ Evening Post ” has reported 
these two facts : first, a statement by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Education of South Carolina, that ‘‘ the 
discussion of the policy of Federal aid for the sup- 
pression of illiteracy revived into active expression 
all the latent or hithertosilent opposition to the com- 
mon-school system of the State ;” and, second, a re- 
port from Mr. Woodrow Wilson, himself an opponent 
of Federal aid to education, that in the winter of 
1882-3 he was in Atlanta, Georgia, when educational 
matters were in debate in the State Senate, and that 
a proposition to increase the State tax was voted 
down, and a resolution substituted favoring Federal 
aid. We believe we have now given all the ‘‘ facts 
and figures” quoted by the opponents of this policy 
to support the position that Federal aid will impair 
self-dependence and self-help ; and, considering that 
every State in the Union has received Federal aid 
for its system of public educatien, we do not think 
the facts and figures, all told, make a very strong 
showing in favor of the assumption that such help is 
likely to paralyze State activity. The general ques- 
tions involved in this problem we discuss in another 
column. The latest indications are that the House 
Committee will pursue the cowardly policy which is 
apt to characterize legislation by ccmmittee, and not 
report the Blair bill at all. This looks as though the 
enemies of the measure were afraid of discussion. 
Why? Discussion never hurts the cause of truth 
and justice. 





Professor E. J. James, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, contributes a paper on this subject to the 
last ‘‘ Andover Review,” which in breadth and thor- 
oughness surpasses anything we have read in the 
somewhat voluminous discussions of the past few 
years. He gives small space to the purely Southern 
aspect of the question ; he utterly declines to treat 
such aid as charity to be doled out by the North to 
the South ; he takes broadly the ground that as popu- 
lar education is a national necessity, so to furnish it 
is a national duty. He maintains that changed con- 
ditions make it impossible for localities, by local 
taxation, to keep pace with the right and reasonable 
educational demands of the Nation ; that very many 
communities are simply unable to meet by direct tax- 
ation the burden laid upon them ; that the burden is 
@ national, not a local, one ; that the evils of illiteracy 
fall, not merely upon the illiterate neighborhood, but 
upon the entire Nation; that the benefits of educa- 
tion are felt, not merely by the educated neighbor- 
hood, but by the entire Nation ; that on the flux and 
efflux of our population some localities are spending 
the money, and other localities are deriving the bene- 
fits ; that the Constitution lays the obligation on the 
Nation, by making it the duty of Congress to guar- 
antee a republican form of government to every 
State, and a republican form of government is 
impossible without education; that tradition en- 
forces principle ; that from the beginning of the 
Govermnent Federal aid has been from time to 
zme invoked in aid of public education; and, 
finally, that the Federal Government, by reserving to 
itself all revenues from the two principal modern 
sources of governmental revenue—tariff and excise 
—and leaving to the State only direct taxation, pos- 
sesses the revenues necessary for educational work, 
and deprives the State of these resources. Some of 
these points are not new; some of them have been 
urged in our columns; but we have nowhere seen 
them so well formulated in so brief and so effectivea 
paper. 





The Committee of the Senate of the State of 
New York, who have been investigating the case 
of the Broadway Surface Railroad, have presented 
a report to the Senate. Although no absolutely 
legal evidence has yet been secured bringing home 
bribery to any one Alderman, tiie moral evidence 
of corruption is quite conclusive. As this portion 
of the story has been heretofore told in our col- 
umns, we need not repeatit. The Committee, how- 
ever, have brought to light some other facts not 
before generally known, which mark the whole pro- 
ceeding as fraudulent in its inception. We condense 
a part of its statement : 


‘* Your Committee are unanimously of the opinion that 
no legal authority ever existed for the construction of the 
Broadway Surface Railroad or for the issues of shares of 
stock or mortgage bonds. The organization of the com- 
pany was aamere sham set on foot by designing speculators 
in conjunction with the officers and directors of the Broad- 
way & Seventh Avenue Railroad Company to seize upon 
the Broadway franchise, the most valuable street railroad 
franchise, perhaps, in the world, without proper legal 
authority, without the consent of the property owners on 
Broadway, and without making an adequate compensa- 
tion to the city therefor. They took none of the steps neces- 
sary to make themselves legal stockholders ; not asingle one 
became a stockholder ; not one paid the ten per cent. in 
cash required by law ; not one of them then nor thereafter 
pxid for a single share of stock, and no share of stock was 
ever cut from the stock book or delivered to any of them, 
and no money was paid into the treasury for subscriptions 
to either stocks or bonds, save $300 paid by Sharp or Rich- 
mond, but not on their subscriptions. Even the small sum 
—not much, if any, above $100,000—used in the construction 
of the road was advanced by the treasurer of the Broadway 
& Seventh Avenue Company.”’ 





The Committee recommend that the charter of the 
Broadway Surface Company be repealed and the cor- 
poration dissolved, and the franchise sold to the 
highest bidder. We repeat our suggestion that the 
opportunity is favorable to try the experiment of 
Government ownership. If a commission can take 
care of a park, with a menagerie in it; if a com- 
mission can operate a bridge, with cars upon it; if a 
commission can operate a telegraph line and steam 
railroad lines, as it does abroad, a commission might 
at least try the experiment of operating this Broad- 
way line for the benefit of the public, instead of 
either giving or selling the right to do so on private 
account. If such a commission should succeed, 
success would throw no little light on the problem of 
passenger transportation ; if it failed, failure would 
be possibly equally instructive ; and the franchise 
could be sold to the highest bidder as well after a 
year’s experiment as now. 





The total loss, within sight of land, in a bright, 
clear night, of the finest of the transatlantic steam- 
ships gives one an appalling idea of the terrors of 
the sea. We say the finest of steamships because, 
though the ‘‘ Oregen’s” marvelous record of six 
days and ten hours has been surpassed by two ves- 
sels, yet if both speed and completeness of outfit and 
passenger accommodation be considered, she was 
easily the foremost of her class. As to the collision 
we have, of course, only the story of the officers of 
the Cunarder. The ill-fated schooner, if she was, as 
is quite possible, negligent, paid a fearful penalty. 
The ‘‘Oregon,” though nearing port, was rushing 
through the water at a rate of nearly a mile in three 
minutes. Her captain was below, the first officer in 
charge. A schooner, supposed by him to be a pilot- 
boat, was seen momentarily, then apparently lost 
sight of. A few minutes later there was a flash of a 
white light, a cry of ‘‘ Hard a-port !” and the little 
schooner crashed into the big ship full on the port 
side, making two holes, one six feet by four, into her 
largest compartment, that holding the engines. The 
sinking of the ship was inevitable, and it seems 
certain that had the accident occurred further out at 
sea there would have been loss of life. As it was, 
the passengers and crew were transferred to 
a pilot-boat and schooner, and brought safely 
to shore, but with a total loss of baggage. The 
officers and crew seem to have behaved well in the 
main, but there was ruffianly conduct among the 
firemen that had to be suppressed with threats and 
blows. We do not propose to apportion the blame 
for the collision. The ‘‘ Oregon’s” officers declare 
that the schooner carried no colored lights, and that 
it was impossible to turn the course of the immense 
ship, herself a tenth of a mile long, and making 
eighteen miles an hour, in a minute. The crew of 
the schooner lie at the bottom of the sea. What 
their rejoinder would be we shall never know. But 
two or three facts are brought clearly out which 





should be remembered when more stringent legisla- 
tion about the marine highway is considered. In 
the first place, these ‘‘ ocean racers ” are notoriously 
reckless in the matter of speed when entering and 
leaving port. This is not the first, by many, of 
accidents due in some measure to this cause. Sec- 
ond, captains of small vessels are often murderously 
negligent of their lights, preferring to save oil and 
risk life. Third, firemen, ill paid, hard worked, 
picked up any way, cannot be relied on to act like 
the brave and hardy sailors of old times. Fourth, 
our ocean steamers do not carry boats enough. When 
the pilot-boat and the ship’s boats and rafts were 
filled there were still 204 passengers on the ‘‘ Ore- 
gon.” True, more might have been crowded in ; 
but in mid-ocean, or a heavy sea, with no land or 
friendly assistance at hand, one shudders to think 
what panic and crowding might have ended in. 





The March ‘‘ Century” contains a long article by 
General Buell on the Battle of Shiloh. This gives 
us the fourth of four contradictory accounts—two on 
the Confederate, two on the Federal, side. It is nat- 
ural enough that General Buell, who arrived during 
the first day’s battle, but barely in time to engage 
his advance division, just at the close of the day, 
should be inclined to claim the credit of having saved 
the army from annihilation by his troops ; and that 
Generals Grant and Sherman should be entirely dis- 
inclined to admit that their carelessness endangered 
the army and brought it into mortal peril, from 
which it was only rescued by timely reinforcements. 
It is equally natural that the friends of General John- 
ston, who commanded the Confederate forces on the 
first day, should claim for him the temporary success 
of the Confederates, and lay upon General Beaure- 
gard, who commanded on the second day, the respon- 
sibility of the final defeat, nor strange that he and 
his friends should deny both the claim and the charge. 
Thus we have four contradictory reports, from which 
not even the most skillful and patient historian can 
be sure of extracting the exact truth. On the whole, 
while General Buell’s article is certainly and even 
avowedly one-sided, it confirms the view we have here- 
tofore given of this critical battle : that General Sher- 
man, in the advance, was surprised ; that the Federal 
forces were driven back steadily to the river ; that 
the serious defeat was only prevented from becoming 
an absolute and disastrous rout by the death of Gen- 
eral Johnston, the change of Confederate command 
to a more cautious leader, the presence of the Federal 
gunboats, and the advent of General Brell’s advance 
guard ; that to which one of these three circumstances 
the change in the tide of battle is to be chiefly attrib- 
uted no one can determine ; but that, however the 
overconfidence of General Sherman and General 
Grant may be responsible for the first day’s disaster, 
both showed themselves true soldiers, first in steady 
and unflinching resistance to the Confederate 
attack, and second in instant readiness to take the 
initiative in an aggressive movement on the second 
day. 





It is safe to discredit all newspaper reports of the 
details of the scheme of government for Ireland 
which Mr. Gladstone has laid before the English 
Oabinet. There is probably not the slightest truth in 
the newspaper story that this scheme contemplates 
an outlay of £200,000,000. All other reports of a 
similar character are probably equally without 
foundation. The truce between the parties still con- 
tinues, and political interest centers entirely on the 
Irish question. The Parnellites are conducting them- 
selves with great discretion, and evidently do not 
intend to prejudice Mr. Gladstone’s scheme before it 
has been proposed. There seems to be no probability 
that Mr. Chamberlain will leave the Ministry on ac- 
count of a difference of opinion with Mr. Gladstone 
on the matter of Home Rule. The Radical leader is 
too shrewd a politician to mistake the signs of the 
times and to separate himself from an advance 
movement of the party at the decisive moment. 
There is, however, a probability that one or two 
resignations will be offered, and among them that of 
Mr. Trevelyan, a very able, courageous, and inde- 
pendent statesman. Nothing could have been more 
fortunate for England than the course which the dis- 
cussion has taken. Time enough has elapsed, and 
the debate has been free enough on all sides, to de- 
fine the issue clearly. The English now see that 
there are only two policies which can be pursued in 
Ireland—coercior:, or the concession of local self- 
government ; and candid Englishmen confess that 
coercion has been a failure. 
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The project for a Roman Oatholic University, 
already outlined in these columns, is likely to be 
successful. Six hundred thousand dollars of the 
$800,000 necessary to start the institution have 
already been raised, and the balance is practically 
secured. We very much fear, however, that our 
Roman Catholic friends are counting too much on 
the service such an institution will be able to render 
them. Ata recent meeting in behalf of the project 
one of the bishops declared that the ‘‘ universities 
and secular colleges were turning out accomplished 
scholars that were tainted with unbelief ;” and he 
added that ‘‘ there was no institution for the highest 
learning, either in England or in this country, where 
a Catholic young man could receive an education 
without danger to that priceless treasure—his faith.” 
No doubt a Roman Catholic college would keep some 
young men in the ancient faith who might be diverted 
from it in other institutions; but it isa matter of 
history that Roman Catholic colleges have not been 
able to protect their students either from Protestant- 
ism or from Rationalism. On the contrary, a great 
many of the leading European Rationalists have been 
bred under priestly instruction, and their antagonism 
to the Church has been all the more intense because it 
has taken the form ofa reaction. It must not be 
forgotten that Renan had a Jesuit education, nor 
that Oardinal Newman, the greatest Oatholic of the 
day, was bred in a Protestant university. There 
never was a time when religious faith was so much 
a matter of individual judgment as to-day, and it is 
doubtful if any church can greatly serve itself by 
founding institutions of learning for the express 
purpose of holding men to its own tenets. There is 
a hopeless contradiction in the effort to unite the 
highest education with any form of merely dogmatic 
authority. 





Some facts were given last week in these pages in 
regard to the growth and work of the New York Free 
Circulating Library, with special reference to the 
proposed appropriation of funds for the establish- 
ment of a free library in this city. The work of this 
admirable circulating library is hardly appreciated 
by our citizens, or it would receive a more generous 
support. During the past year 200,000 readers have 
availed themselves of the privileges offered by this 
library to use about 20,000 volumes of nutably good 
quality. One of the most encouraging features of 
this work is the growing appreciation of good books 
shown by readers at large. The annual report of the 
library gives a list of fourteen books, which have 
proved most pcpular during the past year, all of 
them having been taken out more than a hundred 
times. The great mass of those who use these books 
are young people. It is, therefore, all the more grati- 
fyirg to find on this list Higginson’s ‘‘ Young Folks’ 
History of the United States,” Abbott’s ‘‘ Life of 
Columbus,” Professor Huxley’s ‘‘ Elements of Physi- 
ology,” Coffin’s ‘‘ Boys of ’76” and ‘‘ Boys of ’61.” 
Among the novels which have had the largest 
circulation are ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘‘ David Cop- 
perfield,” ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” ‘‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” and ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” Scientific books, works 
on the practical arts, books of travel and adventure, 
and histories have been widely circulated. In the de- 
partment of poetry Shakespeare has the lead, and 
Longfellow follows, but at a long distance. It is 
noticeable that the percentage of fiction is lower than 
at most of the other public libraries of the same 
class. The wealthy citizens of New York could not 
render their city a greater service than by placing 
funds at the disposal of the ladies and gentlemen 
who are managing the free circulating library, for the 
purpose, not of making investments in buildings, but 
of organizing throughout the city small, economically 
managed circulating libraries. It is only in this way 
that the people can be reached at their homes ; and 
there are few agencies that can serve them better 
in the long run than the best literature carried to 
their doors. 





Nineteen of the Oregon anti-Chinese rioters were 
arrested last week.——Ex-Senator Jerome B. Chaffee 
died on the 9th inst.——The east wing of Seton Hall 
College (R. O.) was destroyed by fire on the 9th.—— 
The House Committee on Civil Service Reform has 
declined to report in favor of the repeal of the pres- 
ent law.——Mayor Grace has vetoed the Cable Rail- 
way franchises lately granted by the Aldermen with- 
out compensation to the city.——The horse-car strike 
in Toronto gave rise to similar scenes to those 
recently enacted in New York.——The Utah Legis- 
lature has passed resolutions denouncing Governor 
Murray for his veto of the General Appropriation 





bill. The sensation of the week in the Broadway 
Railroad investigation was evidence intended toshow 
that Alderman Jaehne had been a receiver of stolen 
goods. —— Major-General Pope has been placed on the 
retired list.——An ‘‘ Anti-Chinese Convention ” is in 
session in Sacramento.—In England Mr. Goschen 
has suggested a Government commission to inquire 
into the advisability of the extension of the use of 
silver.——Another skirmish between British troops 
and the Soudanese is reported. 








FEDERAL AID TO POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION. 


E call attention in our Outlook to some facts 
from the ‘‘ Evening Post ” and some princi- 
ples from a recent article by Professor James bearing 
on the subject of National aid to popular education. 
Thev seem to justify a restatement of the principles 
on which the friends of this measure demand such 
aid. If we seem, to our readers, to reaffirm these 
principles with tiresome reiteration, our excuse is to 
be found in the fact that they are not yet apprehend- 
ed by the opponents of this measure, or, at least, are 
not discussed by them. 

If it were proposed to tax the North because it is rich 
in order to give money to the South because it is poor, 
it would be legitimate to reply that gifts of money 
are always dangerous ; that they are quite as apt to 
promote pauperism as to cure it ; that the direction 
of the gift does not lessen the danger ; and that the 
advantage of decreasing illiteracy would be more 
than counterbalanced, if at the same time self- 
dependence and self-respect were decreased ; that, in 
other words, for the community as for the individual, 
it is better to be poor, ignorant, and self-respecting 
than to have money and schooling and be a pauper. 
The appeal to the American sense of pride by the 
opponents of Federal aid to popular education has 
been effective, because it has appealed to what is at 
once the strength and the weakness of the American 
character ; and it would have been conclusive if the 
advocates of such aid advocated a gift by one section 
because it is rich to another section because it is 
poor. 

We cannot say that the measure has never been ad- 
vocated upon this ground ; but this is not the ground 
on which it should be advocated. We claim that it is 
the business ef the Federal Government to see that all 
citizens of the United States receive such education 
as will fit them for citizenship. This is distinctively 
a Federal function. It has been vaguely and in 
fragmentary ways recognized from time to time as a 
Federal function by various actions : by the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Education; by the serious 
proposition of the early Presidents for a national 
university ; by the Congressional Library and Smith- 
sonian Institution ; by grants of aid in times past to 
State systems of education. But the reasons for the 
exercise of this function are much greater to-day 
than they were when the Nation was founded. 
Soc'ety has grown more complex ; the necessity for 
universal education more imperious; the dangers 
from ignorance more serious and more imminent ; 
the concentration of ignorance greater; the gulf 
between rich and poor, cultured and uncultured, 
broader. Professor James, in his recent article in the 
‘* Andover Review,” puts this aspect of the case so 
forcibly that we make no apology for quoting the 
paragraph : 

‘*Popular ignorance is far more dangerous to-day than it 
was one hundred years ago. A century ago the negro was 
a slave, with no political power or influence. To-day he has 
all the legal and political rights of the most educated Cau- 
casian. A century ago, in many States, ignorant white men 
were not allowed to vote. To-day they have the ballot in 
every State in the Union. A century ago they could not 
readily combine. To-day, owing to the telegraph and steam 
engine, they can unite in powerful organizations reaching 
throughout the country. A century ago they could not have 
done much harm, even if they had had the ballot and had 
been able to combine, owing to the fact that the simple organ- 
ization of society could have stood almost any shock which 
they could have inflicted. To-day a blow in one part of the 
highly complicated organism of our modern society is felt in 
every other part, and a stoppage of circulation at one point 
causes a congestion at another. In other words, general edu- 
cation is necessary to-day to the existence of civil society in 
its present form. One hundred years ago it was not. It is, 
therefore, no adequate answer to the foregoing considerations 
to urge that our fathers got along very Well with an immense 
amount of ignorance, and that we need not be so terribly 
afraid of this condition of things. We could get along with 
it also if we were willing to go back to the comparatively 
primitive type of society which prevailed one hundred years 
ago. But this is impossible. We are much more likely to 
go forward to anarchy and despotism, a tendency which ig 





enormously strengthened by the existence of this terrible 
mass Of illiteracy.” 

We put the claim of Federal aid to popular educa- 
tion on the broad ground that it is the province of 
the Federal Government to see to it that education 
is provided for all sections and all citizens of the 
tepublic ; that this as much pertains to the Federal 
Government as the management of the Post- Office or 
the national currency ; that there is sufficient basis 
for this position in the phraseology of the Constitution, 
and the history of the past ; that in so far as it goes be- 
yond either, it goes in the direction in which the Na- 
tion has been steadily making progress ever since the 
days of Thomas Jefferson—the direction of a stronger 
and better nationality ; the same direction that points 
toward Government issuance of currency, Govern- 
ment ownership of the telegraph, and Government 
control of the railroads. This claim is a perfectly 
legitimate subject for public discussion. It cannot 
be assumed as a premise which all men must grant. 
But it certainly is not refuted by labored arguments 
to prove that donations of money by a rich Nation to 
a poor State are likely to do as much harm as good. 
We do not propose that a rich Nation shall make 
donations to a poor State. We propose that a 
Nation which is threatened with anarchy and death 
by vast concentrated ignorant populations shall pro- 
tect itself from them by furnishing them with educa- 
tion. We are inclined, indeed, to believe that the 
administration of that education can best be left 
with the local authorities. But this is a mere 
question of method. If experience shall prove the 
reverse, we shall be quite ready to urge Federal 
administration as we now urge Federal appropria- 
tion. ‘ 

It is true that the immediate exigency which presses 
this duty on the Nation is a sectional one ; that 
this duty is enforced by the consideration that 
the greatest and most concentrated illiteracy has 
grown out of three facts—slavery, emancipation, and 
enfranchisement—and that the Nation is responsible 
for all three, and therefore responsible for the results 
which they have produced. This strengthens the 
argument for Federal action, but does not create it. 
That argument is broader ; it rests on two proposi- 
tions: First, the right of any nation to do anything 
which is necessary for its self-preservation ; and, 
second, the constitutional duty of this particular Na- 
tion, under the Federal system, todo whatever may be 
necessary to guarantee a republican form of govern- 
ment to the several States. Education is necessary. 
Just now the South feels this necessity most ; but no 
man can tell how soon immigration may transfer the 
burden toa Western or a Pacific State. It avails 
nothing against this general position to say that some 
Southern States are already doing as well for their 
children as some Northern States. This would avail 
against a plea for charity ; it is not availing against 
a plea for justice. For that purpose it must be shown 
that the States are already doing all that needs to be 
done to save the Nation from the perils of ignorance ; 
that there is no danger, or that it is not imminent, 
or that it is certain to be avoided or vanquished with- 
out National action. But surely no well-informed 
person will venture either of these statements. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1880, six million of the 
thirty six million of persons over ten years of age in 
the United States could not write, and nearly five 
million could not read. About one in thirteen of the 
entire number of voters could not read their ballots. 
Who will say that this does not give food for reflection? 
that it does not indicate imminent peril ? that it does 
not require a vigorous employment of all National re- 
sources for National safety ? The peril of this illiter- 
acy is increased by its localconcentration. Mr. James 
shows that, according to the census of 1880, in nine 
Southern States over one-third of the population could 
notread. Later figures are not much more encourag- 
ing. Eight Southern States, omitting those not deso- 
lated and impoverished by the war, were expending 
on their school children in 1883-4, $1.59 per capita, 
as against $8.69 per capita expended by the Northern 
States east of the Missouri River ; that is, the South- 
ern States were expending less than one-fifth as 
much asthe Northern States. How long, at this 
rate, before the Nation will get rid of illiteracy in 
the Southern States, and have there a population 
worthy to be admitted as partners in the Federal 
firm? If it could be said with truth that this 
is the fault of the South, and that she could educate 
her children if she chose to do so, it would still make 
no difference. The Nation suffers the injury, and the 


Nation has both the right and the duty of self-protec- 
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children the necessary education if she chose to do so. 
The assessed wealth of these eight Southern States in 
tae same years was, in round numbers, one and a 
quarter billions ; the assessed wealth of the Northern 
States (east of the Missouri), twelve and a third bill- 
ions; the school children of the Southern States 
numbered three and a third millions, the school chil- 
dren of the Northern States a little over nine millions. 
That is, the Southern States, with one-twelfth the 
property of the Northern States, had one-third the 
children to educate, and this with an aggregate of 
both blacks and poor whites dumped tpon them 
without money, education, home, or habits of in- 
dustry.’ 

We hope by this time that our readers understand, 
what evidently some of our contemporaries do not, 
that the claim for Federal aid in popular education 
is based, not on charity, but on justice and on right. 
We nail our banner to the masthead with this inscrip- 
tion on it : 

It is the function of the Federal Government to 
secure the education of all sections and all citizens. 

We do not propose to discuss methods or details 
until that proposition is granted or disproved. Nor 
from its maintenance shall we be turned aside by 
evid-nve to show that gratuities pauperize. The 
position that a father ought to feed his own children 
is not met by insisting that it does more harm than 
good to give cold victuals to tramps. 


GETTING—GIVING 


“NE of the most mysterious and suggestive 

results of that universal education which we 
eal! life is the constant reversal of our first ideas, the 
constant correction of our earliest impressions. One 
goes out in the morning, and sees the sun rise in the 
eastern horizon. His senses tell him the sun moves ; 
his intelligence tells him that it is the earth and not 
the sun that is in motion. One goes out at night, 
and sees the planets shining with a clear and beauti- 
ful luster over bis head. His senses declare that they 
are self-luminous ; his intelligence warns him that 
it is the sun whose light they are giving back. When 
the rain falls, one’s senses tell him that it comes 
from the upper skies, and that there is the fountain of 
moisture ; his intelligence immediately corrects the 
error of the senses by reminding him that every drop 
of moisture that turns into cloud or rain comes first 
from the seas. This is the sublime paradox of living 
—a paradox only so long as we refuse to understand 
the meaning of life and to put ourselves under the 
guidance of its laws. 

This paradox is most impressive and most sublime 
when it touches the supreme end of life. Men began 
by thinking that that end is to get the most for 
themselves ; they end, if they ever come to their 
noblest development, by knowing that the supreme 
end is to give the most of one’s self. Society began 
with a selfish regard for the rights of individuals and 
families ; it will end with an intense sensitiveness to 
the duties which each class owes to every other. It 
begau with getting; it will end with giving. God 
has never done anything else but give to man. The 
old unspiritual conception that all things are made 
and carried on for the glory of God has faded out 
like the shadow of the night in the light of a new 
and nobler thought of the divine nature. Men are 
beginning to see that the whole history of the world 
is the history of the outgoing of the Divine Heart 
toward man ; that it is one long story of beneficence, 
cu'minating in the gift of itself. In our intercourse 
with nature we get everything, and give almost 
nothing in return. Nature honors all our drafts 
upon her without any attempt to keep a credit side 
to the account. We take her beantiful streams, 
utilize their power for our mills, and then transform 
them into noisome and pestilential sewers ; we dig 
out the coal which she has stored through so many 
ages, aud with such infinite care and patience, and 
by means of it we build great factories that deform 
her most beautiful landscapes, and overhang her 
blue sky with somber clouds. We get everything 
from nature in the way of power, and give nothing 
in return. 

It is only when we come to ourselves that we find 
the rule reversed. The unspiritual conception of 
life is to get the most you can out of it ; thé Ohris- 
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tian idea is to give the most youcan. The history of 
civilization lies between these two ideals of life. Not 
until men have learned that they are here to be, to 
work, and to suffer for others will society approach 
its noblest stage. Not until that time will its most 
serious problems approach anything like permanent 
settlement. There will never be any final adjustment 
of the relations between labor and capital, for in- 
stance, until the capitalist understands that his 
money does not belong to him for his own personal 
use, but that he holds it in trust, and is to adminis- 
ter it for another, to whom he is to render an ac- 
count. 

It is no longer sufficient to give simply of our 
eans; we must give ourselves. The time is coming 
when no man can discharge his duty by sitting in 
his office or his library and drawing his check for his 
poorer neighbor ; he must personally know that neigh- 
bor and personally ministertohim. Fifth Avenue can 
never lift the Five Points out of its slough by send- 
ing a semi annual check; Fifth Avenue must go in 
person to the Five Poirts. There is no greater mis- 
take than that which persuades men that they have 
nothing to give if they are poor in money, or social 
position, or influence ; or that they have done their 
whole duty when they have giver a tithe of their 
income. The real gift, the only gift which is going 
to accomplish anything in life, is the gift of our 
selves. Christ came neither as a millionaire, a 
statesman, a scholar, or a man of affairs; he had 
none of the agencies which men generally regard as 
necessary in the work of the world. If he had pos- 
sessed these things and relied upon them, his work 
would have been finished jong ago; but he himself 
was more than all these agencies combined, and it 
was because he gave himself in the supreme conse- 
cration of his life that that life remains an unex- 
pended and inexhaustible force in the world. 

Which word describes the manner of your life? 
Are you getting, or are you giving? Is it your feel- 
ing that the first and supreme thing to be done is to 
get the most for yourself, and that you have done 
your whole duty toward your fellow-man when you 
have given him the margin of your time, your 
strength, and your income? Or do you feel that 
everything you possess or have acquired you hold in 
trust for God? that you are to get the most you 
can in order to give the most? that your time, your 
money, your influence, your education, your home, 
are so many channels through which you are to pour 
the wealth of your own nature upon the world ? 








THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. 


HERE is no man who stands more in need of 
what the Bible significantly calls the patience of 
hope than the preacher and pastor. Jesus Christ 
was never impatient, but his patience was sorely 
tried, and by his own disciples. The apostles found 
need of this patience of hope, and urged one another 
to it. ‘Suffer with long patience,” said James; 
‘* behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
until he receive the early and latter rain. Be ye 
also patient ; stablish your hearts.” That was eight- 
een centuries ago; and the counsel is as needed 
now as then. Paul prays for his readers that they 
may be directed into the patience of Christ, and that 
they may be strengthened with all might to all pa- 
tience. Eighteen centuries makes a long prayer ; 
but the preacher and pastor needs that prayer to-day 
as much as the preachers in the apostolic churches. 
If, indeed, a minister has a low moral ideal and a 
slack moral energy, he has need of the grace of im- 
patience. He needs to be provoked to good works, 
and to stir up the gift that isin him. Such a man 
is quite likely to be content so long as the pew-rents 
are paid promptly, the salary does not fall behind, 
the congregation is moderately full on fair Sundays, 
and the number of sleepers does not exceed an ortho- 
dox average ; the only thing that disturbs his soul is 
the lack of reverence which this degenerate age pays 
to ‘‘the cloth.” But such ministers are few in num- 
ber, and the number is growing less. More minis- 
ters grow discouraged because the result of their 
work does not immediately appear. But the deeper 
and more genuine that work, the less likely is it 
s'raightway to produce evident results. If a man 
preaches to the emotions, and has the dramatic 
knack, he can easily provoke a laugh and produce a 
cry. If he preaches to the volitions, his task is more 
difficult ; still, such a preacher can often secure an 
assent of the understanding to truth, and a consent 
of the will to duty, with an immediateness which 





disheartens the profounder preacher. Most so- 
called revival and evangelistic preaching be- 
longs to one or the other of these classes; it 
addresses itself either to the emotions or to the 
volitions, and stops with the excitement of the 
one or the verdict of the other. But this is not the 
deepest nor the best preaching. That undertakes 
to change the character, to transform the elements 
out of which volitions are made and from which emo- 
tions spring, to change what the Bible calls the beart. 
All these preachers are making a garden. The emotive 
preacher cuts off the flowers and sticks their stems 
down in the sand, and leaves his girden at the end 
of his discourse, and it rarely lasts till the congrega- 
tion get home. The volitional preacher plants seeds, 
and hopes that they will grow ; and sometimes they 
do, and sometimes they do not. But the character 
builder knows that the very soil must be made, that 
the old unfraitful sand and clay must be removed, 
and fruitful and living soil put ia its place; this is 
very slow work, and he who is doing it must not 
expect that the kingdom of Gud will immediately 
appear. And this is the work which the great 
majority of permanently settled pastors aud preachers 
are doing. Suh work will not be fruitful in ‘‘ old- 
fashioned revivals,” which aimed at change of emo- 
tions or change of volitions ; but he who remembers 
that the ‘old-fashioned revivals” left slavery un- 
threatened and drinking habits undisturbed may be 
pardoned for questioning whether the church and the 
community do not nee? something better than ‘‘ old- 
fashioned revivals,” and whetber they ar* not 
really getting something better in « preaching which, 
just because it goes deeper and produces more per- 
manent and more vital results, produces results less 
speedy and less visible. 








SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


HILE editors are discussing and students are 
pondering principles of industrial reform, 
capitalists and employers with big brains and big 
hearts are devising experiments and putting them in 
operation. It is much easier to sketch a principle 
with printers’ ink than to put it into execution with 
living men and women. It is easier to be a prophet 
in a sanctum than in a factory. All honor to the 
prophets of the workshop! We have reported some 
attempts at industrial reform. Here are two more. 

The firm Ara Cushman & Oo., carrying on a large 
shoe-manufacturing business in Auburn, Me., with 
700 employees under their direction, have formally 
announced that they propose to inaugurate in April 
a form of profit sharing. The details are not made 
public, but the general principles to be applied 
we find in a letter from the head of the firm 
published in a local paper. The price for labor 
was first fixed by agreement between employer 
and employed, without any reference to and be- 
fore any suggestion had been made of the pro- 
posed dividend or profit-sharing. This having been 
determined, the employers propose also to fix upon a 
certain amount to be paid to them as their wages and 
interest, to set aside also a certain sum for risks, 
contingencies, and depreciation, and to divide the 
balance between the employer and the employed in a 
certain ratio to be agreed upon. No one is to be 
entitled to a dividend who hes during the year left 
the concern against the employer's wish, or been dis- 
charged for any other reason than sickness or want 
of work. The management of the business is to re- 
main, as now, wholly under the control of the firm ; 
but three employees are to be selected, two of whom 
must be property owners in Auburn, and this com- 
mittee is to have access to the books and papers of 
the firm for the purpose of giving the employees 
assurance that the dividends are fairly estimated and 
declared. This move, it should be added, has been 
inaugurated by the employer, not demanded by the 
employees, and is not the result of any strike or labor 
difficulty. 

The Brothers Warner employ in their corset fac- 
tory at Bridgeport, Conn., a thousand women and 
girls, one-half of whom live within a half-mile of the 
shop. The firm have purchased the ground and 
prevared the plans for the construction of a building, 
at a cost of $85,000, to serve as a kind of social and 
educational annex to their establishment. It will 
contain a reading-room and library ; music-rooms, 
with pianos ; class-rooms for instruction in various 
departments, with competent teachers ; bath-rooms, 
@ luxury of which most working-girls are deprived ; 
and two halls, the larger capable of seating 200, the 
smaller 150 persons, for lectures and musical enter- 
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tainments. The building is to be heated by steam 
throughout from the factory boilers. A dining-room 
is to be located in the basement, where the best of 
food will be furnishe ator below cost. All tve priv- 
ileges of this establishment are given as a free gift 
by the Warner Brothers to the women in their em- 
ploy, except the meals in the restaurant, and these it 
is estimated will not cost more than $2.50a week. A 
savings bank is to be connected with the building. 
Our readers will note one radical difference between 
these two schemes: one introduces a new business 
principle into the conduct of a great business; tne 
other introduces sentiment, the sentiment of kind- 
ness, consideration, and humanity. They are differ- 
ent steps, but both in aright direction. Both schemes 
may require modification as a result of experience, 
but we venture to prophesy that so long as the spirit 
which has actuated these plans prevails in these two 
establishments they will not be troubled by strikes. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


There are divorces and divorces. Many a couple tacitly 
agree to separate who cortinue to live together as man and 
wife under the same roof. There are divorces known to 
the lawyers as a vinewlo, in which the separation is absolute, 
and one or both parties have a right to marry again; and 
there are divorces a mensa et thore; i. e., from bed and 
board, in which only a separation of life and of property 
interests is decreed. But there are also divorces unknown 
to the lawyers, where the stream of life is separated, though 
the banks remain unchanged. These are in some sense 
saddest divorces of all. The Spectator has been in more than 
one household where this divorce proceeding has already 
begun—for it is generally a gradual and progressive pro- 
ceeding. It seems to him that the fault in such cases is apt to 
be more the woman’s than the man’s. This may be because 
he is a bachelor; if he were an old maid he might havea 
different judgment. Woman, however, has, in her feminine 
tact and her art of skillful and affectionate fiattery, a key 
which unlocks most hearts; while the louder the man raps 
with his steely knuckles the stronger bolted he finds the 
heart against him. The Spectator is moved to write this 
paragraph by a recent visit to an old and very dear friend. 
Some two years ago he had paid her a visit, and was 
oppressed by that dreadful and indefinable sense of chilliness 
and gloom which always pervades a home where this silent 
divorce proceeding is going on. Ais heart ached for the 
wife, whose natural vivacity had given place to a forced 
cheerfulness, and for the home where duty was the bond of 
the household in lieu of that love which alone is the ‘“* bond 
of perfectness.’”? Last week he was a visitor there again, 
and found the entire atmosphere changed. Winter had gone 
and summer had come. Margaret was herself again, and 
the waning honeymoon had waxed once more and was at its 
fu'l. In such an atmosphere, if there be a cloud now and 
then, it only adds beauty to the domestic sky. The Spectator 
was so impressed with the change that he took the liberty 
of an old friend to ask Margaret the explanation, and he 
reports her answer here, omitting some details that might 
identify the home to a chance reader. 

Margaret's Story — You cannot know—ne man can know 
—how keenly I felt the sorrow of a divided life. My hus- 
band was drifting away from me, or [ from him, and nothing 
that I could do did anything to bring him back to me. I 
cannot tell you how many restless nights I spent over the 
unsolvable problem of my life. Every attempt I made to 
serve him, to kzep my sorrows and my burdens from him, 
only seemed to make the separation worse. We were walk- 
ing on opposite sides of a widening stream, had long since 
Jost each other’s hands, and were beginning to be beyond 
the reach of each other’s voices. The answer to my pray- 
ing came to me one day in church ; the minister announced 
his text, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.’ It instantly flashed before me—the whole 
truth | had missed. How could we fulfill love’s law unless 
we bore one another’s burdens ? and how could we hear 
one another’s burdens unless each gave the other a burden 
to bear? I haven’t any idea what the minister preached 
about ; I preached to myselfthat morning. [ had been try- 
ing to keep all my burdens from my husband ; I saw my 
mistake ; I resolved from that moment to carry them all to 
him. I was wild with hope in my discovery. I was in 
haste to get home and put it in practice. And as soon as I 
reached home I began to put it in practice. Jonn knows 
no more about flowers than I do about stocks, but I made 
him Monday morning go and help me select my flower-beds, 
and give me his judgment as to what I should plant in 
them. I began to carry to him the burdens of my house- 
keeping, the worries of the servants ; I asked him even about 
the color and make of my dresses, and the trimming for my 
spring hat. I hunted for questions to put to him, and bur- 
dens to throw on him—no! not that exactly, but burdens 
that we could carry together. I said to myself, If John has 
one end of the stick, and I the other, we sha’n’t be far apart ; 
and I will carry no burden alone any more. Sometimes his 
advice was not very wise—for even Jobo does not always 
know everything ; but I tried always to follow it, whether it 
was wise or not, for I determined that no blunder could do 
as much harm to either of us as separation. My discovery 
has worked like acharm. I now never have a burden that 
I do not put it on his shoulders, nor a perplexity that I do 
not ask his counsel about it. 1 believe a hundred husbands 
to one would be better pleased to have their wives bring 
them all burdens and problems, to carry for or with them. 
It is not always easy ; sometimes, at first, it is very hard ; 
and now and then he rebuffed me, though I know he did 





not mean to. It takes a great deal more love to cast your 
burden on some one else than to carry some one else’s bur- 
den for him ; but [ have made up my mind that I love John 
well enough to give him everything, even my burdens, and 
I wish I could tell this secret of a happy life to every lonely 
wife.” 

So the Spectator does not believe that Margaret will be 
unwilling that he should tell it for her to some lonely wives, 
as he has here tried to do. 


Dear Spectator : 
I am an injured woman. I[ must grumble to some one, 
and as you are so far away and can’t answer back, I 
will grumble to you. The other week there was given in 
The Christian Union a receipt for the making of a baby’s 
shirt. I have wanted to make one for some time, and, as 
receipts are usually so good in the paper, I welcomed 
this one with pleasure. I followed instructions minutely. 
As I had not the size of needles required, on the Monday 
following the coming of that paper I sent out for them. 
Three times they came back wrong, and at last I had to 
go for them myself. Then I spent two whole hours trying 
to make out that shirt. As I am a very busy woman, 
this was a great loss to me. The next day I tried again, 
but, having very little knowledge of knitting, 1 again lost 
my time. The third day I took it up, determined not to be 
defeated. I came to the conclusion there was a mistake, 
but did not know enough of the subject to rectify it. 
When the next paper came it brought the correction. 
** Yes,’? I said, ‘‘ I knew it.”’ And, as if it were not trial 
enough to have lost my time, devoted to light work for 
three days, my husband (quite a nice man usually) said, 
“Hadn’t you enough gumption to pick that out your- 
self?’ I feel better pow that I have told you about it, and 
I wish the person who made the mistake—well, ‘‘a happy 
New Year.’’ CANADA. 


I wonder sometimes if I will ever be one of those cynical, 
caustical, fault-finding sort of men who are thorns in the 
flesh of all who knowthem. I wonder if I will ever bea 
man with a perpetual grievance. [ trust not. But I do 
find fault with certain inconsistencies in the dally walk of 
two or three avowed Christians of my acquaintance. I 
know that I go blundering along in a weak enough sort of 
way myself, and I suppose my own record will be blotted 
and blurred enough when it is held up before my shrinking 
eyes on the Judgment Day. But listen to my latest griev- 
ance. The pastor of my church preached a most touching 
and beautiful sermon, last Sunday, on these simple and 
pathetically truthful words: ‘‘The poor ye have with ye 
always.’? Many persons in the large congregation were 
visibly affected, and handkerchiefs were freely used. I was 
so glad the sermon was preached just at that time, for I 
wanted to make an individual appeal to certain members 
of the church on behalf of one of God's most deserving poor 
—a young fellow of nineteen, with marked consumptive 
tendencies. He had several hemorrhages lately. and will 
die if he cannot have a change of climate immediately. 
He is very poor. His mother goes out washing. His father 
has long been dead. He has made a manly and heroic 
effort to support himself, but his feeble strength fails him, 
and he is forced to give up every position he has yet had. 
A hundred dollars, well used, might make a new man of 
him. The doctor says so. I tried to raise that amount 
among wealthy members of our church, of his church. 
Would you believe it ? I could not raise even ten dollars. 

But yesterday one of the good and very well-to-do sisters 
of whom I solicited a contribution (but got nothing) came 
to me with this pitiful tale: ‘‘ You must have noticed our 
altar or pulpit cloth,’”’ she began—‘ the one on the pastor’s 
desk. It is so shabby it really interferes with my enjoy- 
ment of our pastor’s splendid sermons. The book-mark in 
his Bible is also faded and shabby, and the pulpit chairs 
are covered with 3uch old-fashioned plush! Now, I am 
getting up a subscription for these things. A hundred and 
fifty dollars will get all we want. How much shall I put 
you down for?’ 

“Not a cent,’ I said, with a good dealof warmth. ‘I 
am not in sympathy with a charity that calls for a hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of altar cloths, plush, and book- 
marks, while a member of our church is surely dying in one 
close, stuffy little room for want of good, wholesome food, 
absolute rest, and a change of air, all of which he could 
have for the price of your plush and book-marks.”’ 

It seems to me that the best, the truest, the most helpful 
and Christlike religion is that which teaches us to help our 
suffering fellow-creatures and the poor, whom we truly have 
with us always. ZENAS DANE. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE sensation of the week has been the appearance 

of Mr. Cyrus W. Field and Mr. Russell Sage, of 

New York, before the Massachusetts Committee of 
Claims in the Legislature. The ground of the investi- 
gation is the charge, by these gentlemen, that Gov- 
ernor Robinson and his Council, in the sale of the second 
mortgage bonds of the New England Ratlroad Corpora- 
tion, after advertising for bids, refused the higher bids 
of the New York gentlemen, and sold at a lower figure 
to Massachusetts gentlemen. At an earlfer day the 
Legislature refused to investigate the action of the Gov- 
ernor by a decided non-partisan vote. Now the brokers 
of Mr. Field, Messrs. Brewster, Cobb, and Estabrook, 
have petitioned the Legislature for a money indemnity 
for their failure to realize through the refusal of the 
Governor to sell them the bonds belonging to the State, 
alleging a damage of some $322,000. There is no de- 
nial that the State failed to realize by this action a large 





sum, generally stated to be over $94,000. The act of 
the Legislature limits the action of the Committee on 
Claims to the sole question of money indemnity. The 
New York gentlemen appear with a formidable array 
of legal talent, the senior counse'or bein Mr. Sidney 
Bartlett, with Mr. David W. Field, of New York, Mr. 
Stackpole, and ex-Governor Gaston, of Boston. Attor- 
ney-General Sherman appears for the State, and claims 
the right to advise the Committee, and act as attorney 
in discussing questions of law. Three gentlemen who 
are summoned as witnesses appear with personal coun- 
sel. Two sessions of the Committee have beea beld, 
and most of the time was devoted to discussing law 
points. The sessions have attracted a large attendance 
of noted men, as ex-Governors Rice and Butler, the 
Hon. Eustis C. Fitz, Dr. Miner, and many business 
men. There was an evident purpose, as evinced by 
questions asked by members of the Committee and re- 
marks of lawyers, to treat the question purely as a finan- 
cial ove, so that, admitting that Governor Robinson did 
make a mistake, the petitioners have no case. After an 
exciting and able legal discussion of some two hours on 
Friday, the hearing was adjourned to Tuesday of this 
week. Governor Robinson was requested, by counsel 
for the petitioners, to appear as witness, but he refused, 
on the ground that legislation might be occasioned by 
the report of the Committee which shall require his sig- 
nature to make it lezal. Lieutenaat Governor Ames 
and the members of the Council (the Council of 1885) 
have been requested by the petitioners to appear and 
testify. I think it is generally expected that they will 
not comply with the request. Strenuous efforts are 
making to prevent the taking of evidence, on the 
ground that the opening of the case, in the document- 
ary form, presents all the facts that are essential to 
decide the narrow question of money indemnity. 
Whatever the outcome may be, the Committee will 
have the opportunity to study law points. 


A document of much tfnterest was given to the public 
last Saturday in the papers, it being the report of the 
special committee appointed at the last meeting of the 
American Board to report on the letter published in the 
daily ‘‘ Advertiser,” written by Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
intimating that there has been some irregularity in the 
Board in the disposal of ‘‘ certain large sums of money,” 
and asserting that ‘‘ the facts thus far accessible seem to 
me to constitute presumptive proof of a perversion of 
funds.” Thecommittee was composed of Thomas J. Bor- 
den, Samuel D. Warren, William B. Haile, John N. Stick- 
ney, P. L. Moen. Mr. Moen was unable to meet with the 
committee, and consequently his name does not appear in 
the report, which {is a complete exoneration of the man- 
agement of the finances of the Board. These gentlemen 
requested Dr. Bacon to give them all facts and sugges- 
tions he would make. ‘‘ The results of their endeavors in 
this direction,” they affirm, ‘‘have been very meager.” 
They further say : : 


“The only matter named as affording any ground for 
suspicion of irregularities in the management of the finances 
of the Board was the absence from the annual reports of 
the Board of full statements of the expenditures for the 
vessels built for mission use among the islands of the Pacific 
during the past thirty years. Ofthese there have been four, 
known as the Morning Star Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 respectively. 
The committee find upon the books in the treasurer’s 
office fall and complete accounts of all moneys received 
and expended for the construction and outfit of each 
of these vessels, and discover nothing that indicates the 
least attempt at concealment. They find that the total cost 
of construction and outfit of all of these vessels has been 
provided for by special contributions for that specific object, 
all of which have been acknowledged as received, monthly, 
in the ‘ Missionary Herald,’ with the exception of $2,921 re- 
ceived subsequent to the completion and sailing of ‘ Morn- 
ing Star No. 1,’ none of the ordinary receipts of the Board 
having been used therefor. The secretaries have given 
account of the building of the vessels in their annual 
reports as follows: 1857, pp. 42, 45; 1858, p. 25; 1866, pp. 
60, 61; 1871, pp. 4, 6; 1885, pp. 11, 12.” 

In conclusion they say : 


‘‘The Prudential Committee meet weekly, and their ses- 
sions last several hours each. The records of their meetings 
show a very careful consideration and due authorization of 
all expenditures, and indicate a very large amonnt of work 
by persons of marked abilities and the highest integrity. 
This committee have traced all matters of which they could 
learn, by inquiry through various channels, as having been 
the occasion of complaint in any quarter, and find nothing 
that should have led to any criticism or ground of sus- 
picion, but, on the contrary, they find conclusive evidence 
that the administration of the affairs of the Board is such 
as to merit the utmost confidence of its friends and patrons 
that all funds received into its treasury are used with 
marked wisdom, prudence, and ability, in carrying forward 
the great work for which the Board was organized.” 

The least imaginable vulnerable point on which to 
attack the Board is dishonorable, not to say dishonest, 
handling of funds; and if this attempt of Dr. Bacon 
shall teach him to be sure of his facts before he drives 
his trenchant pen, it will be a salutary lesson. 





Stnce the beginning of the Week of Prayer there has 
been in many churches anxiety for a revival, which in 
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some cases has run into what I should call “spiritual 
nervousness.” This may be a vague term, but the state 
described is not only keenly sensitive, it is fearfully 
“ conscious.” I imagine there may be spiritual as well 
as ‘‘nervous exhaustion.” Generally there has been 
good work in the churches, and a good interest in the 
Christian life. In some places there has been spiritual 
refreshing, and in most places conversions. 





The opening of the Lenten season brings its own 
peculiar interest, and seems to be a needed supplement 
to the doings of the Christian community. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks is always at his best on these occasions. Dur- 
ing Lent he holds two services a week in his church, one 
Wednesday evening at a quarter to eight, and one Friday 
afternoon at four o’clock. Last Friday afternoon the 
rain was falling, yet his church was full, and people 
eagerly listened, and enjoyed a feast of soul, while he 
poured out streams of spiritual thought and emotion on 
love and duty, from the text, “‘If ye love me, ye will 
keep my commandments.” Personal loyalty to Christ 
was pressed as impelling Christians into all activities. 





—Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York, exchanged pul- 
pits last Sunday with Dr. Withrow, of the Park Street 
Church. 

—Dr. Griffis will be installed at the Shawmut Church 
about the middle of April, and it is hoped that Dr. R. D. 
Hitchcock, of New York, will preach the sermon. 

—Dr. W. M. Taylor is expected to preach at the in- 
stallation of the Rev. A. B. Foster at the Emmanuel 
Church. 

—At the quarterly meeting of the Boston Ministers’ 
Alliance, the labor question was discussed at Wesleyan 
Hall, last Monday, the room being too limited to hold all 
who sought entrance. Mr. George E. McNeill, Secre- 
tary of the Knights of Labor crganization, was the first 
speaker, who sald that twenty years ago, when he 
knocked at the doors of the evangelical churches, and 
asked them to consider the labor question, churches and 
ministers were dumb. Le was thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to present his cause at thistime. The Knights 
of Labor, with whom he is associated, he claimed, are 
not opposed to Christianity and the Bible, nor to the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery ; but they seek 
to secure for the laborer increased pay for his work ; to 
prevent convict labor from coming into ‘‘ competition 
with honest labor ;” to oppose the introduction of cheap 
Chinese labor ; and generally to promote the best inter- 
ests of labor and good order. Mr. McNeill was closely 
listened to, and was followed by Dr. Edwin Brown, of 
Providence, who gave a comprehensive réswmé of the 
labor problem in its relations to capital, and saw signs 
of hope at present in the fact that labor is organizing 
and capital is organizing, for this conflict means what 
war meant to the American colonies—it means freedom. 
The wide diécussion of the question, and the general 
interest taken in it by all classes, is an ominous sign. 
God is in the movement. The meeting was as success- 
ful in interest as it was large in attendance. Sucha 
meeting could not have been held two years ago. 

—The Rev. William H. Leavell, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in the Brighton district, Boston, has 
had a very successful pastorate of four years. His 
house of worship has become full, and the growth of 
the congregation seems to necessitate the formation of a 
new church at Allston, a mile below the present church, 
the two places being separated by a spur of ledge. 
Last Sunday, Dr. Walcott Calkins, of Newton, preached 
for Mr. Leavell and read a letter to his people, calling 
attention to the enterprise to form a new church, and 
urging them to consider the subject ; and then, in the 
most cordial and fraternal spirii, gave notice that if they 
should decide to organize a new church he would resign, 
so as to leave both the old and new organizations un- 
embarrassed as to pastors. In case the proposed enter- 
prise is begun, Mr. Leavell will leave two congrega- 
tions, each as large as the one when he began his 
labors. 

—The Rev. H. P. DeForest, of Taunton, is con- 
strained by the persistency of his people, who refuse to 
accept his resignation, to decline his call to become Dr. 
Munger’s successor at North Adams. He had accepted, 
but the pressure of his church was so strong that he felt 
the necessity to recall it. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.]~ 


HE strike on the Southwestern roads, or on what is 
known as the Jay Gould system, and growing out 

of the disagreement of two of the employees of one of 
these roads, is certainly suggestive of the need of some 
sort of legislation to prevent similar strikes in the 
future. If ten thousand men can be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and the business of a city like St. Louis 
paralyzed, from so slight a cause, then no man can be 
sure of his position, and no business can be undertaken 
with any certainty of success. For the present strike, 
of which the end is not yet, there seems to be neither 





excuse nor justification. It is a strike for the sake of a 
strike ; a strike in which certain leaders desire to show 
their power. There is no dispute about wages or unjust 
treatment by railroad officiale—simply a dispute, as the 
‘** Tribune” forcibly puts it, ‘‘ between a ‘boss’ and an 
employee in a railroad shop of a Texas bankrupt road 
in the hands of a receiver, in regard to a leave of 
absence, the former insisting it was for three hours and 
the latter for three days.” Pay was refused for the 
time the man did not work, and he was also discharged. 
The Knights of Labor took up the case, and threw 
thousands of innocent men out of work, interfered with 
the running of roads which had nothing whatever to do 
with the road on which the alleged injustice took place, 
and thus threw the whole carrying system of the South- 
west into confusion. Such a strike as this is a strike 
against society. For similar disagreements in the 
future something like compulsory arbitration, under 
severe penalty, should be provided for; and unless this 
is done, both labor and capital will be at the mercy of 
a few irresponsible despots, who care less for the rights 
of the laborer than the most heartless capitalist the 
country contains. In this region, at any rate, the rail. 
roads have the popular sympathy, and more such 
strikes there are the sooner will the proper methods of 
dealing with them be discovered. 


The lockout at the McCormick works seems to have 
been followed with good results, The men are back in 
their places, and are protected in them, so far as needful, 
by the police. There is some soreness on the part of a 
few of the former employees, but the difficulty is chiefly 
over, and the principle settled that the frm is to be per- 
mitted to employ union or non-union men as it deems 
best. 


The Knights of Labor are now proposing to prevent 
the employment of convict labor. Most if not all the 
large boot and shoe firms of the city have acceded to 
the demands of the Knights and agreed to have nothing 
more to do with prison labor. The Maxwell Brothers, 
box manufacturers, have been boycotted, and several 
firms which patronize them turned against them. 
Among these firms are P. D. Armour ; the Fairbank Can- 
ning Company of the stockyards; B. T. Norriss, 
leather; Hunt & Sons, hardware merchants. The 
grievance of the Knights is the introduction of nailing 
machines in the construction of boxes, and the employ- 
ment of less and cheaper labor in consequence. Thus 
far the Maxwell Brothers have held their own, and the 
probabilities are that the threatened boycotting will do 
but little harm. 


The labor question was discussed at the Presbyterian 
Social Union Monday night, and the views of the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, who addressed the Union by in- 
vitation, were generally approved. As is well known, 
Dr. Gladden believes in giving the workman a share in 
the profits of the firm for which he labors, and a voice, 
when practicable, in its management. There are many 
difficulties in the way of carrying his plan into 
operation, but wherever these difficulties have been 
surmounted the plan has worked well. Certainly its 
adoption would prevent strikes, unless, indeed, as some- 
times seems tc be the case, the strikers were bent on 
injuring themselves. 














The meetings conducted by the Rev. Sam Jones have 
this week gained in power. The attendance has been 
somewhat larger than last week, and results are already 
appearing in the opening of inquiry rooms and frequent 
conversions. But Mr. Jones is still preaching to 
Christians, urging them to consecrate themselves wholly 
to the Lord before they begin to labor for others. 
The afternoon meetings, which in many respects are 
the best we have had, are for Christians mainly. Here 
Mr. Jones gives full rein to wit acd humor and sarcasm, 
and in his own inimitable way points out the inconsist- 
encies of Christians, and holds them up to ridicule. 
In doing this he is careful to dwell upon the privileges 
and blessings which come to a believer who tries to do 
his best every day of his life, and who asks, with the 
Apostle, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have metodo?’ The 
evening sermons have deen specially directed to the un- 
converted, and havecertainly been very powerful and im- 
pressive. To these tender and pathetic appeals there 
would doubtless be a larger response were not the eveniny 
audiences, like those in the afternoon, and at Farwell Hall, 
so largely composed of church members. If Mr. Jones 
is to move the city as he expects to move it, and as the 
Christian people of the city are praying that he may 
move it, something will have to be done to fill the rink 
with unconverted people. Mr. Small has this week had 
charge of the noon meetings at Farwell Hall, and has 
every day had an audience that filled it full. Mr. Small 
is more graceful as a speaker than Mr. Jones, but he 
does not make quite as favorable an impression. He is 
rather more sensitive to criticism, and takes rather more 
time in replying to it—a mistake which neither of the 
evangelists ought to make. Mr. Jones is quiet, humor- 
ous, sarcastic, cool, self-contained, thoroughly master of 
himself and his audience, and so entirely in earnest in 





his desire to do good, that, in spite of everything, one is 
attracted to him from the first. 

Mr. Jones confesses that he deliberately adopt a style 
which differs from that of other preachers. This is his 
stock in trade. This is what draws. Shorn of his pecul- 
farities, there would be no demand for him, here or any- 
where else. But he declares that he is neither a fool nor 
an idiot nor a crank, but a man thoroughly in earnest, 
and determined to use every power he has to bring men 
to God. 








CONGREGATIONAL CLUB MEETING.—The March meeting 
of the Congregational Club of New York City was held 
March 15. A large audience assembled. The topic an- 
nounced for discussion was the Relation of Secular Journal- 
ism to Religious Life and Thought. Senator Hawley, who 
had expected to be present, was absent, owing to the recent 
death of his wife. A paper was read by Mr. A. H. Siegfried, 
the Eastern manager of the Chicago “ Daily News,” and 
addresses were delivered by Major Pangborn, of the Jersey 
City ‘Journal,’’ George H. Hepworth, of the New York 
‘*Herald,’’ and others. The main impression of the discus- 
sion left on the audience was that the secular journals were 
either calmly indifferent or moderately friendly to religious 
institutions, vigorously hostile to all attacks upon religion, 
but wholly unconcerned with the dogmatic and ceremonial 
differences of the churches. The next meeting of the Club 
will be devoted to a discussion of the general subject of 
‘* Religion and the State,’’ and asthe committee has secured 
representatives who have widely different opinions on this 
subject, a somewhat warm, though friendly, discussion may 
be anticipated. 

We lately credited some extracts from an address at the 
annual meeting of the Law and Order League to “ Presi- 
dent Dudley.’”” We should, of course, have said ‘“ Pres- 
ident Bonney.”” Mr. Dudley is tne efficient Secretary, and 
Mr. C. C. Bonney the equally efficient President, of that ex- 
cellent organization. 


UNION AND CO-OPERATION IN 
MISSIONS. 


By THE Rev. JacoB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D., 
Of Madanapalle, India. 


HERE seems to be a steady and marked growth of 
interest in the subject of co-operation and union of 
forces in missionary work in heathen lands. 

Years ago each different missionary society sent 
out its missionary to some new country, where, very 
likely, they would be the only ones at work. Mission 
stations were distant from one another. Communica- 
tion between them was often difficult. The work was 
chiefly mastering the languages, translating the Bible, 
studying the people, sowing the seed. Each workman 
threw in his whole energies into the field where he 
found himself placed, and worked on with his might, 
irrespective of the work that might be done in the same 
countries by missionaries of other societies. The work 
was incipient. There was little opportunity, there was 
little need, of drawing together. Each missionary 
linked his work to his home church. The little un- 
fledged native churches nestled under the fostering 
wings cf their mother, and scarcely looked abroad. 

Now all is changed. Thanks be to God, missionaries 
have gone forth in hundred: from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Can- 
ada, and the United States. Presbyterians, Episcopal- 
fans, Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, Luther- 
ans, Moravians—all Protestant Christian bodies—are 
represented in the mission field. Many of these differ- 
ent bodiesof different nationalities are working—and all 
for one Master—in each of the great heathen countries. 
Thirty-five different missionary societies, American, 
British, and Continental, are working in India alone. 
At least twenty are working in China, and nearly that 
number in Japan. 

There is hardly a form of Protestant Christianity 
that is not represented in India. Not only so, but of 
the same church in faith and polity, representatives of 
the different branches, Continental, British, and 
American, are found working in the same or in adjacent 
territory in many heathen lands. Thirteen different 
branches of the Presbyterian family have their repre- 
sentatives at work in India, each founding a separate 
native church, alike indeed in faith and polity, but 
distinct in ecclesiastical organization and affiliation. 
There is a standing off from one another where there 
ought to bea pulling together. There is an immense 
waste of power which union would make available for 
work against the common foe. 

There used to be but few and isolated little native 
churches. But the seed sown over these years has 
germinated, and is growing. Already in India alone 
there are considerably over half 4 million of native 
converts, and the number doubles every fifteen years. 
China has now well on toward half a miliion converts, 
and Japan is marching rapidly up to it, and so of other 
mission fields. Native churches which were isolated 











are now surrounded with other native churches ; some 
of the same ecclesfastical affiliation, and some of the 
same faith and polity but affiliated with different home 
churches in different countries, and some differing in 
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minor points of faith and in polity, but all professing 
to be working for the same Lord and Master. 

Now, why should there not be union among those 
thus engaged and thus situated ? 

Difficulties of communication used to bea bar. It 
used to take from two to three months to go from 
Madura or Arcot to the Punjab inIndia. Twenty-three 
years ago I rode horseback for six weeks from my 
station toward the Punjab, and did not cover more than 
half the distance. But now there are 12,000 miles of 
railways in India, and more are continually building. 
Coasting and river steamers abound. It is easy to com- 
municate with one another, or to travel all over India. 
China is not so well opened up as yet, but hundreds of 
steamers are found upon her waters, and the era of rail- 
roade is just opening. Japan already has some railroads, 
more are building, and the Japanese ‘‘ Miton Bishi,” or 
mail steamer, affords rapid and easy water communica- 
tion. Distances are becoming shortened. The world 
is shrinking rapidly in size, judged by the time required 
for reaching distant places. 

When the missionary era of the church dawned, less 
than a century ago, the division lines between the 
different denominations- were sharply drawn. Theo- 
logical “‘ barbed-wire fences” between different Chris- 
tian churches were in common use long before farm 
barbed-wire fences were ever invented. But the trend 
of Christian activity during this century has been strong 
toward union. Fences are disappearing. We used to 
have iron fences around the lots in our cemeteries, They 
are vanishing. Every little city park had its close fence. 
They are gone. Even the dooryard fences on our 
suburban avenues are being removed. We are learning 
to trust one another. This trusting, tolerant spirit is 
found developing in ecclesiastical matters in all lands. 
Witb the spirit of Christian activity comes the spirit of 
Christian union. It is moving everywhere. It moves 
more slowly and has to overcome greater inertia in the 
older Christian countries. There are fewer obstacles, 
co-operation and union are more easily brought about, 
in new fields, where the Church of our One Jesus is just 
being planted. 

Why can we not have this union and co-operation on 
missionary fields at once ? 

I do not mean that we should merge all denomina- 
tional distinctions at once. We would not, if wecould, 
now form an Episco-Presby-’Gational-Bapto-Methodist 
Church. We have our different theological views. We 
can be loyal tothem. But why may we not form dif- 
ferent army corps of one grand army—one in aim, 
alike in tactics, with united counsels, under one lead- 
ership—and harmoniously battle for the coming victory ; 

The effort for union and co-operation in foreign mis- 
sions has two things in view. One of the aims was 
voiced in the conference held in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York on the 12th of January. 

It is an effort to bring about co-operation among the 
Home Boards and Churches of the Presbyterian faith 
and polity in the conduct of their foreign missions, and 
organic union among the churches planted by their 
missionaries in contiguous fields in heathen lands. 

Take India as an example; thirteen different 
branches of the Presbyterian family, Scotch, Irish, 
English, Welsh, Canadian, and American, are working 
in India side by side. They occupy stations and have 
founded young native churches all the way from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalaya Mountains, and from Afghan- 
istan to the Chinese border. Among them they have 
200 ordained ministers, native and foreign, and 500 
native elders. They are found in all the Presidencies. 
It is now proposed that the Home Church Assemblies 
and Synods should give to their different Presbyteries 
formed in India permission to withdraw from organic 
connection with these distant home churches, and unite 
with one another, forming Synods and an Assembly in 
India. Those in South India would unite in form- 
ing the Synod of Madras ; those in Western India the 
Synod of Bombay ; those in Bengal and Northeastern 
India the Synod of Bengal ; and those in the Northwest- 
ern Provinces and the Punjab the Synod of North India ; 
and then these four Synods could unite and form the 
“*General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
India.” 

There are, it is true, many different languages used in 
India, but a similarity of languages in the different 
groups named above, with the fact that thousands of 
the natives know at least two of the vernaculars, would 
enable the Synods to transact business in the vernaculars ; 
while English is so prevalent now among the best- 
educated men that delegates could be sent to the Gen- 
eral Assembly who could understand and express them- 
selves in English. So that the linguistic difficulty 
would not now be insurmountable in India. The for- 


eign missionaries would retain their connection with 
their various home boards, just as now, as their agents, 
and would retain the management of all home funds 
and be responsible to their boards for their administra- 
tion as now, but the native churches organized by them 
would form one united, compact body, and, instead of 
thirteen disjointed squads of soldiers, would form the 





‘* Presbyterian Army Corps” of ‘‘Immanuel’s Grand 
Army of Invasion” of India. Similarly, let the differ- 
ent members of the Methodist family in India unite, 
and the different branches of the Episcopal Church, and 
the Baptist, and the Congregational, and the Lutheran, 
American and German and Danish, and let us have five 
organized army corps instead of thirty-five separate 
and dissociated regiments. 

This accomplished, the second aim in this effort for 
union and co operation is easier of fulfillment. Forces 
in front of a common enemy are irresistibly drawn to- 
gether. Witness the missionary conferences 80 success- 
fully held in India from 1855 to 1883, at Oolacamund, 
Lahore, Allahabad, Bangalore, and Calcutta, where 
delegates from almost every missionary body in India 
came together to compare notes and gain ideas. How 
these conferences broadened the views, and nerved the 
arm, and warmed the enthusiasm of the participants |! 
But we want something more than this. We want in 
India a Federal Union of all the different army corps, 
and then shall we have essentially the unity for which 
our Saviour prayed. 

Organic union among the different branches of each 
ecclesiastical family will be a stepping-stone to this 
federal union of all the families; and if, thus coming 
together in periodical congresses or councils for the 
orderly management of all their common interests and 
for the planning of their one campaign ; if, in thus 
meeting one another in holiest consultation on the most 
intensely important themes, the native churches learn to 
magnify the points on which they agree, and minimize 
the points on which they differ ; and if, led by the Spirit 
of God and the outcroppings of national pecullarities 
and national needs, out of this federal union there 
skould spring one ‘‘ United Church of Christ in India,” 
differing somewhat from any Western model, but suited 
to the needs and peculiarities of India, who can say 
them nay ? 

And if this union on mission fields shall in time react 
upon the home churches, bringing them into closer 
union, who shall say that foreign missions have not, in 
this respect, proved to their supporters a real blessing ? 








STARVING CANADIAN FISHERMEN. 


THE FRUITS OF MONOPOLY. 
By J. R. W. Hrrcencock. 


ae EN thousand Canadian fishermen, their wives 

and children, are upon the verge of starva- 
tion on account of the suspension of Robin & Co. and 
Le Boutillier Bros., of Gaspé, in the Province of Que- 
bec.” Such is the brief, cold message of the wires ; but 
this dispatch tells the result of a hundred years of arbi- 
trary monopoly on one side, and of a feudal servitude 
on the other. For three generations these French 
Canadian fishermen of the Quebec coast have been 
reduced to an abject dependence comparable to nothing 
on this continent save the condition of Mexican peons. 
The policy and methods of Robin & Co. could be com- 
pared only with those of the Hudson Bay Company 
in its days of power. Now that the codfish dynasty has 
come to an end, after a century’s despotic reign, its serfs, 
long since sapped of ambition and energy, are left 
utterly without provision for their future. Capital has 
exercised all its power without restraint, The result is— 
‘* ten thousand fishermen upon the verge of starvation.” 
How this has been brought about, the story of the mo- 
nopoly will show. 

The two firms mentioned are understood to have been 
closely allied. In reality, the firm of Robin & Co. has con 
trolled the cod fisheries of Quebec. The founder of the 
firm, Charles Robin, a native of the island of Jersey, 
first visited the coast of Quebec in 1766. Seeing the 
great possibilities of the fisheries, he entered into busi- 
ness, first with an agent of a Canadian firm, afterward 
alone, a veritable pioneer in the wilderness. Some years 
later the plundering of his storehouses at Paspebtac and 
the capture of his two vessels by two American priva- 
teers crippled his business so seriously that he returned 
to Jersey. But his golden dreams of the Quebec 
fisheries drew him back. One fishing station after 
another was built up. Fishermen were brought out 
from Jersey, and all the clerks and agents of the firm 
were taken from that island—a rule never broken. The 
policy of the firm from the first was to control all 
branches of the business. Robin & Co. built their 
own boats and seagoing vessels. The fishermen were 
obliged to rent their boats and implements, and to ob. 
tain clothing, food, and all supplies from the firm, which 
were absolute masters of the situation, and naturally 
prospered and rapidly extended their business. In 1802 
Charles Robin finally left the country for Jersey, placing 
his nephew, James Robin, in charge at Paspebiac, and 
Philip Robin in charge at Percé. The former was suc- 
ceeded in the general management by his son, Charles 
William Robin. The present members of the firm are 
Roland Robin and his son-in-law, M. Gosset, who own 
all the ninety-six shares representing this great property. 
The former, now an old man, ,became the,richest citizen 





in Jersey, but, marrying the daughter of a banker of 
Naples, took up his residence in that city, and interested 
himself in the banking business, carried on in connec- 
tion with the salted fish trade of the Mediterranean, 
which has been controlled by this firm. Such was the 
information given me at Percé last summer; and I 
learned also that neither member of the firm had ever 
visited the country which has yielded their great reve- 
nues. Yet these non-residents employed at least five 
thousand men, according to the best available estimates, 
and these reckoned their possessions as including some 
twenty seagoing ships, nine or ten coasting vessels used 
in collecting fish from the various stations, and over four 
hundred fishing boats. They have six large stations on 
the south shore, four and some minor establishments on 
the north shore, and one in New Brunswick. At these 
stations are large warehouses, salting houses, drying 
yards, buildings for offices and barracks, sail-lofts, 
forges, and various shops. At Paspebiac there are ship- 
yards. In several cases the firm own not only buildings 
and boats, but, as at Percé, a large part of the land upon 
which the village stands—land often acquired by fore- 
closed mortgages or sales from settlers with whom the 
all-powerful monopoly was always able to make its own 
terms. From the larger stations the firm’s vessels have 
yearly carried salted fish to the Mediterranean, Portugal, 
Brazil, and the West Indies. The exports of some years 
have been given as 40,000 and 50,000 quintals. 

The policy pursued in the development of this vast 
business has been to keep the fishermen in debt, and to 
fix arbitrary terms for supplies on the one hand, and 
for fish on the other. These men fish for the firm from 
about June 1 to September 15. They pay for boat, im- 
plements, moorings, etc., a yearly rental of about $30, 
for, although boat and outfit cost only $iC0 or $125, 
few of the fishermen ever become rich enough to own 
their boats. They are paid by the “‘ draft,” 224 pounds, 
receiving last summer $1.80. On an average, a boat, 
each containing two men, earns from $300 to $400 a 
season, giving $150 or $200 apiece as the earnings from 
four months’ work—earnings, however, which are often 
anticipated. In the fall the fishermen are given the 
use of the boats for a month or two to fish for them- 
selves—practically their only chance to make provision 
for their families. Some of their fish are exchanged for 
supplies, others salted for the winter. During the sea- 
son, the wives and children of men who have the use of 
any land cultivate patches of barley and potatoes. 
Then comes the long winter. There is no work except 
occasional employment in boat-building for the firm, or 
in cutting firewood.. Their wretched homes seldom 
contain any food beside salt fish, potatoes, and barley 
cake, and even this often falls short. When starvation 
seemed at hand, the fisherman’s only resource was to go 
to the company’s agent, hat in hand, and beg an ad- 
vance upon the next season’s fishing. This was the 
firm’s opportunity, and they never failed to exact thelr 
pound of flesh. The trembling fisherman finally ob- 
tained supplies, but they were charged against him at 
the ‘‘ trade price,” perhaps three times their cost. And 
in return he was obliged to sign a contract to fish for 
the firm the next season at the firm’s own terms until 
this indebtedness should be discharged. Thus the en- 
tire earnings of the coming summer were often antici- 
pated simply to secure the means of living through the 
winter. Failure to fulfill the contract brought arrest 
and imprisonment. In most cases these fishermen were 
pever out of debt to the firm from one year’s end to 
another. They were owned, body and soul, by the firm, 
and they cast their ballots as the firm directed. Even 
the clerks and agents were compelled to submit to an 
old rule of the firm which forbade their marriage, or, if 
already married, forbade them to bring their wives to 
the fishing stations. 

But the oppressive policy of the firm finally over- 
reached itself. Year by year the fishermen grew more 
and more heavily burdened with debt, until repayment 
often became impossible. Men died, after lives of little 
less than helpless slavery, still in debt; and the firm, 
reckoning up these losses, began to restrict its credit 
system. Then the country became open to travel and 
to business, stores were opened where the fishermen 
could go, and some competitors appeared in the fishing 
business who could not be crushed as ruthlessly as early 
rivals of the firm. So Robin & Co. were moved to 
make concessions. They found it necessary to sell to 
the fishermen for reasonable cash prices. Finding their 
‘‘ white slaves” becoming a burden, they encouraged 
them to pay more attention to farming ; but these con- 
ciliatory measures came only with the waning of the 
firm’s power within the last few years. Last summer 
the cholera scare abroad injured their market, the price 
of fish was low, and it was known that the great mo- 
nopoly was not prospering. And now the business is 
suspended, and the fruits of the firm’s policy are seen in 
these thousands of starving fishermen. 

These men are naturally careless and improvident, 
but the responsibility for the state of miserable, hope- 
less dependence in which they and their ancestors have 
lived resis in large part upon the firm of Robin & Co, 
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The Government is now called upon for help, but it is 
a pity that the Government years ago did not encour- 
age these fishermen to become self-supporting, manly 
citizens instead of awaiting the inevitable results of 
slavery to non-resident capitalists. Robin & Co. may 
continue business, it is said. It is not to be expected 
that the heads of the firm will suffer, but the evil 
wrought by Robin & Co. will live for many years to 
come. 








SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
TOPICS AND GOSSIP OF THE DAY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


IL—ONE SUNNY DAY. 

T wasa delightful surprise. The sun shone yesterday. 

It is many weeks since we have seen ‘‘the god of 
day ” in London. People outside the great city have 
seen the phenomenon of sunshine. I saw it at Brighton a 
week ago. It was making a bright silvery sheen right 
across the ocean. A flock of gulls were literally bathing 
in the warm light. The gull of our London sea is the 
sparrow. On summer days you may see this hardy 
little chap ‘‘ wallowing” in the sun ; but he has hada 
hard time of it lately. London has been under a cloud 
of darkness of more or less persistence and consistence 
since we heard the Christmas bells ringing through the 
fog and mist. But yesterday we had a sunny day. The 
weather was cold, but the sun shone, and the streets 
were crowded. Everybody went out to see the sun and 
fee] the radiant beams. Bond Street was particularly 
gay with carriages and pedestrians. The picture galler- 
jes were crowded, ladies were shopping all over the 
place, and one could not help thinking what a lovely 
city London would be if it only had aclimate. I looked 
in at the Fine Art Society and found there an indorse- 
ment of this reflection in the latest exhibition there, 
which is acollection of Mr. Herbert Marshall’s water- 
color drawings of the metropolis. Mr. Marshall is a 
member of the Royal Water-Color Society, and he is 
doing for the London streets of the present day what 
Sheely, Halswelle, and W. L. Wyllie have done for the 
London river. There is one thing to be said for London 
artistically : it has street scenes which are none the less 
picturesque that they are more frequently in sunshine 
than in shadow. But yesterday the sun discovered all 
kinds of picturesque points which had been hidden in 
the mist and darkness of the dull wintry weather. It 
flashed on the gilded turrets of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; it lighted up the architectural beauties of the 
London bridges; it glittered upon the great gold 
cross of St. Paul’s; and, what is more, it gladdened 
the sinking hearts of many a half starved wretch in 
the equalid East Eod. It is hard times for the London 
poor, augmented, as the multitude of the miserable is 
augmented, by thousands of artisans out of work. 
Nearly $400,000 has been collected for them by the 
Lord Mayor. This sum is supplemented by golden 
streams of charity in other directions, and the work of 
the official committees is aided by the individual and 
collective labors of scores of unofficlal committees. 
London is assuredly rising to the bitter occasion ; and 
this one sunny day has acted like magic on the situation. 
Verily, the sun is thelife. A week or two of its presence 
in this metropolis would do more good than a hundred 
times four hundred dollars. You who live in the sun. 
shine even during the winter can hardly understand 
what it is to vegetate in artificial light as we have done 
in this strange, weird, dark London of ours many weeks. 

l1.—‘‘ THE SCENERY OF LONDON.” 

This isthe title of the newest art exhitition in that ave- 
nue of galleries known as Bond Street. ‘‘ The grotesque 
the melodramatic, and all the broader sides of London life 
have had their iJlustrators,” says Mr. Lionel Robinson, 
ina note to the catalogue of these works, “‘ either as 
moralists or caricaturists. The sharply accentuated 
scenes of wealth and squalor, of joy andsorrow, of light 
and darkness, bave attracted many artists since the days 
of Hogarth ; and others, by attempting to revive London 
of bygone times, have endeavored to arouse a sort of 
antiquarian interest in its streets. But it is very seldom 
that an artist has deliberately set himself to expound the 
simple beauty of London of to-day, and to find in the 
streets as they now are, and the sky as we are allowed to 
see it, elements of beauty and graceful composition.” 
Mr. Marshal! has done this, however, and the result is 
very satisfactory. I can imagine some artist doing the 
same for Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New York, Chicago. In all these cities there is a very 
special element of the picturesque ; namely, water. The 
Potomac from the White House windows ; the superb 
effects of light and shade and rm flection in the lake like 
expanse on the way from Boston to Harvard ; the river 
that flows through Fairmount Park ; the quaint wharves 
and river life of New York; the lake-side drives 
of Chicago ; the heights of Brooklyn, with the fairy- 
like bridge and its diamond-like string of electric lights 
on a winter's evening—these are passing incidents of 
picturesque possibilities. There are changing lights and 





skyey influences under which everything is beautiful. 
St. Paul’s, in London, towering up over the ebb and 
flow of city life of Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill, is 
always an impressive picture, and Mr. Marshall, in one 
of his drawings, has caught the spirit and poetry of it. 
Fleet Street will always be one of the most interesting 
of London streets ; it is still the most characteristic of 
our thoroughfares, as it was ia the olden time the most 
picturesque. In the earliest days of George the Third, 
Temple Bar was the portal of an avent.e of many gabled 
houses, from which swung trade signs of innumerable 
variety. There were Saracens’ Heads and Golden 
Keys, Red Lions and Blue Boars, Bibles and Crowns 
and Miters. By day they made a brave show of color. 
At night they creaked and groaned a chorus of strange 
accompaniment to the watchman’s hourly records of 
Time’s weary progress. The dirty sidewalk was sepa- 
rated from the dirtier readway by posts, over which the 
boys of the time played leap frog, while cumbrous hack- 
ney carriages churned into mud the various refuse flung 
into the street by thoughtless housewives and ‘idle 
apprentices.” Sedan chairs were carried hither and 
thither, attended by link boys, and occasionally inter- 
rupted by marauding footpads. Bob wigs and buckled 
shoes were the fashion; and the miscellaneous crowd 
that passed through the frowning Bar was as pictur- 
esque as the street itself. To-day a griffinepreads a pair 
of bat-like wings over the spot where Traitors’ Gate barred 
the narrow way. The a‘ jacent law courts loom up into the 
murkysky. The entire aspect of the street has changed 
in our time ; but itis still, as I said before, very character- 
istic and interesting. Mr. John Bright said you could any 
day collect by Temple Bar six hundred and fifty men 
from the passing crowd quite as capable of governing 
the British Empire as the men who are elected by all 
parts of the United Kingdom to sit in Parliament. 
Ill. —MR. LOWELL’S VISIT. 

It is persistently reported in literary circles that Mr. 
Lowell intends to come to reside permanently in Eng- 
land, making his home either in London or Oxford. 
The scholarly atmosphere and intellectual repose of the 
latter city would be likely to prove the most attractive of 
the two. ‘‘ For the future,” says a correspondent who 
professes to be inspired with the whole truth of the 
business, ‘‘ Mr. Lowell is likely to form one of the circle 
of celebrities which the Master of Balliol gathers round 
him. Jtis no secret that when Mr. Lowell left us he 
left his heart as well. True patriot as he is, he con- 
tracted in England intellectual ties stronger perhaps 
than any he had formed in a country where many of 
his old friends have been dying off. Society, too, of all 
kinds welcomed him with effusion, crowded to Words- 
worth and Browning Societies to hear his polished and 
conclusive deliverances on our poetry and literature, and 
was never tired of asking him toits high functions. 
Ever since he crossed the Atlantic his heart has been 
pining for the intellectual flesh-pots he left behind him ; 
and now that he comes back to us he {is not likely to 
leave us for yet awhile.” On the other hand, letters 
from Boston to friends in England say that ‘‘ Mr. Low- 
ell has come home for good.” JosEPH HaAtTrTon. 

London. 


A LETTER FROM MARTINIQUE. 
By Tue Rev. CHARLES VAN NorDEN. 

ICTURE a rusticated dominie, cast down, but not 

destroyed, wandering in the West Indies from 
island unto island—like poor Ulysses of old—search- 
ing for health, and finding marvel and beauty every- 
where. I long to tell you, face to face, how charm- 
ing was the sail out of the chill and tempests of a 
northern December into the calm of the doldrums and 
the perpetual summer of the tropics. Those smooth 
and purple seas, with flying-fish darting over the wave- 
lets, and patches here and there of sargasso—those 
moonlit nights, so calm and balmy, furnish with lovely 
imagery a brief dream never to be forgotten. And 
then one morning it was, Land ho! and we awoke 
to find ourselves steaming a'ong Santa Cruz. And 
day after day came islands, each more stately and 
beautiful than the last—a chain of islands lying over 
the sea in graceful curve, as though Dame Nature had 
thrown down a necklace of emeralds upon the polished 
sapphire of old Ocean. Truly, 
“Summer Isles of Eden, lying in dark purple spheres of 

sea.”’ 

Imagine volcanic peake, girded about by lesser cones, 
piercing the sky in sharp and lofty summits, yet 
chastened from abrupt outlines and cut into deep 
gorges by a profuse annual waterfall. Imagine this 
grand uplift of spire and crag clothed with the tropical 
vegetation of densest growth and freshest verdure 
from surf to topmost pinnacle: below, the cocoa- 
nut palm, the splendid palmetto, the bread-fruit, the 
mango, the banana, and the sugarcane; and above, 
cloud-moistened forests of tree ferns and orchids! And 
let your fancy create its best of beauty, picturesqueness, 
and even grandeur, for you cannot overdo the picture. 
Santa Cruz is lovely as Mount Desert, with verdure 











everywhere and summer never ending. St. Kitts rises 
higher, and is almost sublime. Dominica gives to the 
paesing steamer a glimpse of picturesque landscape at 
Roseau which is simply not to be surpassed the wide 
world over. Guadaloupe is said to be magnificent, but 
we passed it in the night, and saw it, as Paul would 
say, “darkly.” And I write from the fairest of them 
all—from Martinique—where I have tarried now these 
two weeks. My pen is eager, but helpless, to describe 
the glories of nature around me. I find myself in 
a tropic world of rare luxuriance and beauty, vegeta 
ble life attaining forms of immense size and end- 
less variety, a bountiful profusion of freshest greenery 
clothing a land which for its mere ouilines, in any vege- 
tation, would be charming in any clime. 

Martinique is of considerable size—a little mountain 
chain by itself, composed of three series of peaks con- 
nected by valleys ard ridges. Showered upon in tor- 
rents during the hot rainy season, and moistened by 
almost daily sprinkles that flit through the gorges from 
windward during the so-called dry period, it is forever 
green in a lush verdure wonderful to see. A rainbow 
is seldom absent from its winter landscape, nor a veil of 
gauzy mist from one or another of its forest-clad peaks ; 
ani: you wear an umbrella here just as naturally and 
necessarily as you do hat or boots. The luxuriance and 
picturesqueness of every view can hence hardly be ex- 
aggerated. Nor can one overestimate its possibilities 
of production. Besides the well-known cocoanut, ba- 
nana, pineapple, bread-fruit, mango, and cabbage-palm, 
and a long and varied list of fruits, the fat, moist soil pro- 
duces to perfection cinnamon, nutmeg, vanilla, cacao, 
coffee, and sugarcane. Indeed, its fertility is its bane. 
Where an acre of ground can be rented for two dollars 
and a half a year, and with slightest cultivation will 
produce crop after crop in satisfaction of all the abso- 
lute wants of a poor and frugal family, in a climate 
that requires the minimum of clothing, why toil and 
moil? Andif the gardens of the negroes are a tangle 
of weeds, yet sufficient to supply the simple wants of 
their indolent, thoughtless life, who is to blame but 
bountiful Nature herself ? 

So, while the first impression of the traveler is that he 
has entered a very Garden of Eden, ere long he suspects 
that a serpent must lurk somewhere herein. And, sure 
enough, he is very soon warned not to enter the cane- 
fields or pierce the forests, because a literal snake of 
huge proportions and most truculent disposition will en- 
danger his life. More deadly than the rattlesnake, and 
three times as long and large, the fer de lance abounds 
in the low and warmer regions ; and when you ask the 
Creole planter whether there are many snakes in his dis- 
trict, he answers with a groan: ‘‘'Oh, monsieur, beau- 
coup—beaucoup de serpents |” 

Yes, and still more mournful, in this paradise also 
Adam and Eve are fallen. Intemperance and licen- 
tlousness are very prevalent. The drinking of ardent 
spirits, notwithstanding the cheapness of good wines, i8 
universal, while of the other evil it is enough to say 
that much less than half of the births are legitimate. 

Yet the people of the place are very interesting, and 
well worth a study. Here are the remnants of ancicnt 
French families—exclusive, proud, insignificant ; and 
beneath them—no, beside them, for all fre free, and cit 
izens—the coolie from India, in his breech-clout, and 
the colored race, of all shades, in numbers univer- 
sally predominant. The coolie women and children 
are pleasing for their curious nose and ear rings, and a 
certain approach to prettiness. The colored race is re- 
markable for its excessive indulgence in barbaric splen- 
dor of adornment, The women on gala days appear in 
calicoes of bright tint and striking figure, while their 
bandanna turbans, extremely vivid in color, are arranged 
in curious folds and outstanding tufts. In their ears 
are hung gold ornaments of great weight and very bigh 
value; a colored woman will often wear in earrings 
what would in olden times have sufficed to purchase 
her. All light portering is done by women, the burden 
balanced on their heads. Straight as an arrow, with 
swinging gait, they stride along, easily balancing a tray 
of fruit, a shock of sugar-cane, or an immense pile of 
vegetables, 

Here comes one in act of moving her home. On her 
head a trunk or box rests, and above this some smaller 
receptacle of goods, while in one hand {s a chair, and in 
the other a coal-scuttle filled with miscellaneous utensils. 
Yonder another young damsel carries paving-stones, at 
least elght inches cube of hardest, heaviest tufa ; and so 
little is she cumbered by it that she will pause to turn her 
head about on hearing any novel sound, and she will 
gossip with you, if you choose, in the broiling sun. 

The quaint, ancient little French city in which I 
write is substantially built of stuccoed brick, its streets 
are admirably paved and fairly well lighted, and an 
abundance of water flows rapidly through its stone gut- 
ters. Excellent drinking water is introduced by pipe 
from a distant upland reservoir. There are no glass 
sashes in the windows, which are closed by jalousies 
and wooden blinds. Sanitary arrangements are good, 
and cleanliness very observable . 
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St. Pierre boasts two hotels, both fair, and one excel- 
lent. Black coffee is served informally very early. 
Breakfast at noon, and dinner at sundown, are formi- 
dable meals, with three courses of meat, beside fruits 
and wine. As rich pastures exist on the moist up- 
lands, beef and mutton as tender as the world can 
show appear dally on the table. From the opened 
window of the hotel the traveler notices quickly that 
the gift of conversation is developed to a remarka- 
ble degree in the West Indian negroes. They will 
talk endlessly about absolutely nothing, while, when 
angry, their wordy wars are long and terrible. They 
will converse aloud with themselves, when alone, by 
the hour. I have seen men gesticulating and shout- 
ing in earnest soliloquy as they walked the country 
roads; I have heard them sob and moan and roar 
out their woes in monologue from the bench of a lonely 
park, none listening but themselves. The street chatter 
is shrill, incessant, and aggravating. 

It is said that relations between the white families, 
which are all royalists, and the colored people, wh» are 
all ardent republicans of the red variety, at the present 
time are much strained ; and it is possible that nothing 
prevents civil war, confiscation of property, and the 
horrible degradation of Hayti, in this beautiful island, 
but the authority of France, as represented by a little 
army and a war fleet. Indeed, the place has a dreary 
outlook upon the future, as have all the West Indian 
islands, with the steadily increasing disproportion be- 
tween whites and blacks, and the spreading virus of 
communism. The restraining influences of religion 
work feebly, morality is in decadence, and daily the 
conditions of life become less tempting to capital, intel- 
ligence, and purity. 

The memory of the Empress Josephine lends to Mar- 
tinique somewhat of a historical interest. Her beautt- 
ful marble statue is to be seen in the center of the 
“Savane” at Fort de France, twenty miles from here. 
There she stands in dignified repose, girt about by no 
less stately royal palms, and looking out over the bay 
toward her birthplace and home. For yonder, six miles 
further away, across an inlet and up the mountain 
slope, in a lovely tropical region, was she born, in the 
home of the La Pagerie. There, on an estate approach- 
able only by bridle path, in a simple old house, amid 
surroundings very primitive, in the companionship 
chiefly of nezro slaves, and yet in some pretense of 
wealth and family, grew to womanhood the future 
Empress of half the civilized world. That she should 
have been beautiful {s surprising ; that she ever suc- 
ceeded in gracing her high position is simply wonder- 
ful. {t is curfous that to-day there resides at Fort de 
France a De Baauharnalfs—an American, an ex-Confed- 
erate general, and a connection of Josephine’s first hus- 
band. 

A word about tropical fruits. They disappoint ; they 
are crude, and need cultivation. Excepting those we 
know so well—the orange, banana, cocoanut, and pine- 
ap .le—only one in the long list will wholly meet expec. 
tation, and that is the grafted mango, which is, I am 
told, pecullar to Martinique and Guadaloupe. This is 
delicious, with a richness and flavor allitsown. With 
the luxurfance of vegetable life, there is a dispro- 
portionate lack of animated creatures. The traveler 
is astonished to see and hear few birds, few insects, and 
almost no files, mosquitoes, roaches, centipedes, splders, 
and the like. The dogs are small, the fowls insignifi- 
cant, and the horses all pontes. 

The climate of the Caribbee Islands is extremely 
moist at its driest, and extremely warm at its coolest, 
and [ would advise invalids to choose quite other con- 
ditions for recuperation. Buta traveler in good health 
may safely and enjoyably spend January and February 
flitting from island to island, up and down this fairy 
world of land and sea. And he will return thanking 
God that his lot has been cast in a country of churches 
and high schools, albeit bare and cold. 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 


By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
— 
MIND AND MUSCLE. 


HE hot summer in its turn scorched its way into 
the melancholy days of autumn, when the woods 
grew brown and sere, when the squirrels and the caw- 
ing crows contended for supremacy about the upper 
branches of the well-laden pecan trees, enriching by 
their quarrelsome competition the hogs that grunted 
about the roots of the trees, turning over the piles of 
dead leaves with industrious snouts, and the turkeys 
that strutted among the swine with crimsoned wattles 
and. indignantly spread tail, resentful of the necessity 
that compelled them to secure their own nuts in such 
plebeian company, but, like many a featherless aristo- 
crat, not willing to forego the flesh. pots for the sake of 
hungry dignity. 
The golden-rod and the purple fron-weed glorified 
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every nook and corner of the fences and roadside. The 
paw-paw hung its wild bananas from every branch 
in tempting profusion. The persimmons strewed the 
ground in impartial and fragrant offering to man and 
beast. The frost-nipped follage fell from the cotton- 
stalks, leaving the helds white from the gathering. The 
busy season was upon the planters, and a sort of mild 
activity superseded the heat-burdened lethargy of the 
summer. Rude cotton houses, of brand-new cypress 
slabs, gleamed redly here and there over the whitening 
fields. Under the new order, each squad houses its 
own crop separately, to await its turn at the gin, and as 
soon as empty again it will either be converted into fire- 
wood by himself or his nearest neighbor. The archi- 
tectural features of these structures are primitive and 
slight. It was at this season of the year, also, that 
each planter awoke, as it were, to a surprised con- 
sciousness that his gin was thoroughly out of repair ; 
and, on the principle of never too late to mend, a frenzy 
of boiler-patching, saw-sharpening, press strengthening, 
band-lengthening, stand-cleaning, and brush-renewing 
seized upon the neighborhood, involving it in a violent 
irruption of industry. 

Slight and spasmodic as the social life of these plant- 
ing neighborhoods generally is, it is altogether sus- 
pended when gisning time comes. Then the planter 
spends his days either in the saddle, urging the pro. 
priety of picking while it is yet day, reminding the 
thoughtless that the night cometa when no man can 
pick, or, at his gin, weighing, baling, marking, divid. 
ing, shipping the pretentious-looking bales that it 
has taken twelve weary months to get ready for the 
market. The plantation of the South is the true land 
of promise. Rarely, however, do its promises reach 
fulfillment. The greatness which is predicted for the 
South by the wise men of to-day is not to be looked 
for in its cotton fields nor expected of its agriculturists. 
It is not he who bears the heat and burden of the 
day to produce the staple, patiently dropping its furzy 
seed, wearily picking its hanging fleece, totlsomely han- 
dling its iron-bound lint, who reaps the golden harvest 
from it. No one who handles it but extracts greater 
profit from the cotton crop than the planter. 

Small wonder, then, that the faces grouped about the 
various gins on the several plantations with which this 
story has to do were not aglow with that pleasurable 
excitement that bespeaks the harvester content with the 
reward of his efforts. Rather was there a sullen accept- 
ance of the inevitable, and a weary patience born of 
often-repeated experiences of a like nature. 

The prolonged drought which invariably follows upon 
high water had shortefied the crop materially by caus- 
ing it to shed its immature ‘‘form.” A wet August 
had given aid and comfort to the army-worm, which 
had still further diminished the hopes of the planters, 
who had uvanimously declared in June that the pros- 
pect was better than it had been at any time before since 
the war. Perhaps there is no crop that grows which is 
subject to more vicissitudes than the cotton crop. Cer- 
tain it is there is no class of laborers who bear those 
vicissitudes better. There is a stolid endurance that 
comes of wrestling with adversity which is theirs. 
There is much in being inured to hardship and disap- 
pointment. That much is theirs in galore. The pros- 
pect of a shortcrop and poor prices scarcely cast a 
shadow of auxlety over the freedmen. They would, in 
all probability, ‘not pay out.” Scarcely one in twenty 
expected such good fortune. But the man to whom the 
land belonged would have to feed and house them be 
tween the taxing off of this crop and the pitching of the 
next one, or else run the risk of finding himself hand- 
less in plowing time. Whisky and tobacco might run 
a little short, and what of the crop didn’t go to the New 
Orleans commission merchant would be gobbled up by 
the Jews that hovered about the gins like buzzards 
walting to alight onthelr prey. But, as a delightful off- 
set, the local elections would come in as soon as ginning 
was done, and the anticipation of putting one of their 
own color into the important position of sheriff of the 
county buoyed them above the bitterness of empty 
pockets and a balance on tbe wrong side of the ledger. 
So they went about the task of picking out and baling 
the crop already overdue, with a heedless haéte to get 
it off hand, so they might give their undivided atten- 
tion to more important things. 

Mr. Sam Faythliss’s candidacy had long since been 
publicly announced, and, as his opponent was a one- 
armed relic of the civil war on the Confederate side, his 
election was considered a foregone conclusion. 

It was the anticipation of this same election that in- 
tensified the gloomy apprehensions of the white planters 
They looked forward to a winter of discontent, signal- 
ized by short crops, low prices, and the disorder of a 
local election, which had for its object the placing in 
authority over them one of the most ignorant of their 
own ex-slaves. 

Left to themselves, there was nothing to apprehend 
from the negroes, but it was tacitly understood that 
Upps and Gays were the powers behind the throne, and 
every man’s conscience now smote him with the memory 





of countless exasperations to hatred and revenge given 
these two unscrupulous adventurers. 

In short, the gravity of the situation was so extreme 
that nothing but a ‘‘ good long talk” with Denny ap- 
peared at all adequate to Mr. Southmead’s need under 
the circumstances. 

An impalpable something arising out of an impalpable 
nothing had floated palpably between the Major and 
Ursula Stanhope, obscuring the friendly clearness of 
the atmosphere, casting a slight chill into Mis. Stan- 
hope’s manner, which the new man at Rossmere had 
not been slow to detect and to act upon. 

“*Tt is not as if I were an ordinary wooer,” he sald to 
himself, meditatively, not uncheerfully, over this subtle 
alteration in his status, and boldly avowing to himself 
that some of these days he intended to offer himself to 
the gentle widow at Tievina. ‘‘ They’ve only accepted 
me on sufferance so far, and I’d rather they’d sift me at 
their own leisure, and take me for what I’m worth 
finally.” 

Determination and patience entered in about equal 
proportions into Stirling Denny’s composition. He was 
content to bide his time uncomplainingly. No one 
knew just exactly how it came to happen, but happen it 
did, that whenever anything needed to be discussed with 
the Major, Mr. Southmead rode over to Rossmere to 
discuss it. As for Frederic, well, Fred had never been 
quite weaned away from Rossmere since he had grown 
so fond of its dusty old books and its new master in the 
days of the latter’s illness ; and as the boy and the man 
came to be knitted together in the bonds of closest 
friendship, Fred was fond of saying, ‘‘it was almost 
impossible to decide whether the Major’s greatest 
strength lay in his mind or in his muscle.” 

In the yard at Rossmere stood a triplet of grand old 
oaks at right angles to each other. Under these oaks 
was the Major’s workshop. Not an amateurish affair 
into which he retired when weary of inte)lectual labor, 
to refresh himself by playing at work, but a veritable 
smithy and carpenter’s shop combined, from which, 
working on scientific methods and from approved mod- 
ele, he had turned out several rowboats and shells which 
were the admiration of the neighborhood. He was 
teaching Fred a good deal that was to the benefit of his 
brawn. {t was a revelation to the boy that mental cult- 
ure and physical effort could be so happily blended in 
one possessor. That there was a dignity in labor and a 
virtue in self-help was another one of the revolutionary 
ideas he imbibed from the new man at Rossmere. 
Reared among the traditions of ante bellum days, and 
surrounded by a people so recently come into liberty 
that they made no practical use of it, to Frederic it 
seemed quite a matter of course to delegate every disa- 
greeable duty to an inferior. He at first gazed with 
more wonder than admiration at the man who, witha 
hundred blacks zealous to do his slightest bidding, ha- 
bitually saddled his own horse or rowed his own skiff, 
Thege were menial offices in Fred’s eyes. But the time 
soon came when wonder at anything was merged into 
admiration and unquestioning acceptance of his new 
friend as he was. 

When Mr. Southmead reached Rossmere on the occa- 
sion in question, Aunt Maria, Siirling’s cook, was the 
only person visible about the house. By her he was 
told to look for the folks in the shop, which he pro- 
ceeded todo. Two men, in blue plaid cotton blouses, 
were dealing swinging alternate blows upon a plece of 
red-hot iron on the anvil in the shop. Two pairs of 
muscular arms were bared to the elbow, and two pairs of 
laughing eyes noted the amazement on the visitor's face. 

‘* Hillo !” called Mr. Southmead, standing just out of 
range of the hammer. 

‘*Hillo yourself!’ the Major sang out, bringing his 
sledge down on the glowing metal with tremendous 
force. ‘‘Can’t stop just now! Must strike while the 
fron’s hot! Make yourself at home.” 

Which last Mr. Southmead proceeded to do by seat- 
ing himself astride a tool-bench to await their leisure. 
He regarded Fred in his novel ré/e of blacksmith as 
quite an improvement upon the languid loiterer of a few 
months back, and felt honestly grateful to Major Denny 
for the marked improvement in his son. 

‘* What's up ?” he asked, as the two smiths stopped 
to rest and wipe their moistened brows. 

“Only a little boiler-patching,” said the Major. ‘I 
find my boiler not quite safe; and as the crack is too 
insignificant to warrant the delay and expense of send- 
ing all the way to Vicksburg for a boiler mender, Fred 
and I concluded to try our own hands at it.” 

‘* With what success ?” 

‘* Capital! We've resolved ourselves into a mutual 
admiration society, and are quite willing to put our 
patchwork on exhibition by the side of any your pro- 
fessionals are doing for you at Tievina. Are you ready 
to start your vin ?” 

“* Not by a good deal! From present prospects, that 
fellow I’ve got fixing my gin-brushes will about be done 
the day after Christmas. My hopper is packed with 
seed-cotton to its utmost capacity now, and the delay is 
most vexatious.” 
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“You didn’t get at it soon enough,” said the Major, 
laughing. 

“Soon enough! How was I to know the rats had 
played the wild with my brushes? I thought I was 
ready for ginning, if there wasn’t another man in the 
bed of the lak> who was.” 

“‘The rat is a predaceous rodent,” the Major said, 
oracularly, ‘‘ with a healthy appetite for everything that 
offers, from a dairy cheese to a gin-brush, which latter 
delicacy certainly is caviare to the general. He had 
better have given us the job, Fred.” 

“* Yes, we'd have saved you time and money, father.” 

‘‘ Both of which are scarce and valuable articles ; but, 
I say, aren’t you both growing a little concelted on the 
strength of that patch ? I don't believe you know any- 
thing about gin stands or brushes.” 

** We propose to put those in ourselves.” 

The Major pointed to a lot of loose brushes ona work- 
bench behind the doubter. Mr. Southmead looked 
admiringly from them to the ruddy cheeks of his recon- 
structed boy. 

** It beats Plato and Virgil—eh, Fred ?” 

‘We're not so modernized as to go back on the 
ancients in that fashion,” says Stirling, answering for 
both, ‘‘and we pay our respects to Plato every evening 
by way of refreshment. Iam afraid Mrs. Southmead 
will never forgive me Fred’s hardened hands.” 

«Nor me this blue shirt,” says Fred, laughing. ‘‘ Coz 
made it surreptitiously for me. I’m afraid, if mother 
had known its final destination, it would have produced 
a regular bloody shirt excitement.” 

Mr. Southmead’s face suddenly grew grave. 

** Mention of the ‘ bloody shirt,’ Denny, suggests the 
real object of my ride over here this morning. I am 
afraid we are going to havethe very mischief to pay over 
the fall elections. I wanted to talk with you on that 
very subject.” 

‘‘ What makes you think so? I haven’t been paying 
much attention to the subject myself, but Craycraft has 
been going to the village pretty often of late, and I 
rather gathered from him that the colored people were 
decidedly lukewarm in the matter of this coming elec- 
tion. What makes you think differently ?” 

‘**Craycraft does not know them. The negro lives 
exclusively in the present. He has no regrets for the 
past, nor aspirations for the future. They are like chil- 
dren, not given to profound or prolonged consideration 
of anything which does not have to be decided in the 
present. But, again like children, they are ready for 
any amount of mischief their leaders may choose to map 
out for them.” 

‘**But are not their leaders as childishly inconsequent 
as themselves ?” 

**You evidently do not know who their leaders 


are. 

** No, I confess to my profound ignorance. The local 
politics of the section have not appealed to me with any 
force. Perhaps Iam to biame for taking too little inter- 
est in the subject. Enlighten me.” 

‘** The power behind the throne is Judge Upps.” 

‘**Upps! You surprise me. And Gays? I believe 
they pull in the same boat.” 

** And Gays. But Upps is stroke oar.” 

“ What special interest have they in the matter ?” 

** Their chief end in life at present is to punish the 
white people of the community for their own social 
ostracism. Upps is a man of considerable polish and 
more ambition.” 

‘* But perhaps the election of Faythliss will not prove 
a punishment. His duties will be exclusively functional, 
and his ignorance will compel the appointment of a 
deputy. So that if you secure a good deputy, things 
may go smoother than you hope for, even with poor old 
Sam as nominal sheriff.” 

** Who would serve as deputy under a negro ?” asked 
Frederic, with hot scorn. 

**T would,” the Major answered, with coo) delibera- 
tion. 
** You !” the boy asked, flushing with embarrassment, 
and wondering uneasily if his idol was about to topple 
to the ground. . 

** You, Denny !” his father echoed, ‘‘ with your refine- 
ment, your education, your brain !” 

“I | with the educational qualifications which would 
be all the more necessary to supply the deficiency in 
him. But, as Mr. Faythliss is not likely to arrive at the 
dignity of sheriff soon, Iam premature in bespeaking 
office under him,” he added, in lighter vein. 

“‘ You are mistaken there. His chances are better than 
good.” 

**What sort of a fellow is he?” the Major asked, 
refiectively, examining a long iron spike he had picked 
up off the floor. 

“ A harmless fool if left to himself. As :lamgerous as 
dynamite in the hands of Upps and Gaye.” 

** Aren’t you a little fanciful, Southmead? Perhaps 
you credit these two gentlemen with more ; sall than they 
are responsible for. How would it advan »e their inter- 
ests to stir up strife in your midst ?” 

** Revenge is sweet, and—vwell, we've all shown those 





two fellows that we hardly thought them worth kick- 
ing. ” 

‘* Which wasn’t the part of wisdom,” the Major sald, 
with grave eyes, but a jocular voice. ‘* Have you ever 
discussed the polftical outlook with your people ?” 

‘* With my darkeys ?” 

“vm.” 

“No! 
the lot.’” 

‘‘There’s where you damage yourself, Southmead, 
and play into the hands of your enemies. If the white 
men Of the South would only promptly recognize that, 
so long as the franchise has been bestowed, its enlight- 
ened use should be the!r own most earnest lookout, these 
carpet-baggers, whom I detest with a fervor to which 
your dislike is mild, would find themselves powerless 
for evil. Iam afraid I have been very remiss—selfishly 
80. ” 


I'd as soon think of haranguing the mules in 


‘Perhaps we've all been. I must confess a darkey’s 
vote has heretofore been aclumsy joke tome, It is hard 
for us to take his citizenship seriously.” 

“IT can imagine that. I can conceive of the soreness 
attending the present state of things. Belleve me, friend, 
I am not indifferent to your view of it” (Stirling looked 
into the troubled eyes of his friend with sincere affection), 
‘‘and I'll prove it to you by throwing myself into this 
election with more heart. If these colored citizens of 
ours are indeed the leadable children you say they are, 
well, then, we must lead them aright.” 

‘Fred, what do you ssy to knocking off work for 
to-day and taking a holiday? I’m free to confess your 
father has scattered my fit of industry.” He rose from 
the trestle where he had been facing Mr. Southmead, 
and pulled his sleeves down. ‘‘ I’ve a mind to have up 
some of the boys from my own quarters and sound them 
in the Upps—Gays issue.” 

‘Do so, and you will find these two men have gained 
an amount of influence marvelous, considering the length 
of time they have been in the county.” 

“No. Not marvelous! They have flattered the 
freedmcn with a picture of social equality which no 
doubt has been very agreeable to them. We all have 
our little weaknesses—why not Sambe his ?” 

Laughing into the anxlous faces of his companions, 
the Major turned the key in the padlock of his shop 
while speaking, then led the way back to the house. 

XXI. 
ELECTION DAY. 

Election day dawned ! 

It dawned ina gray, sad, misty fashion: with low-hung 
clouds overhead ; a dismal, marrow-penetrating atmos 
phere everywhere ; a mournful rustling among the leaf- 
less branches of the forest trees ; and a general diffusion 
of physical discomfort, calculated to dampen the ardor 
of any pursuit less independent of atmospheric influ- 
ences than the pursuit of political preferment or—re- 
venge! 

Judge Rufus Upps was earlier on the go, om that 
eventful morning, than was even his industrious habit. 
He gave but a glance at the leaden-gray sky overhead 
as he came out of his room, dressed with more than 
even his usual regard for an imposing appearance, and 
stood upon the low, unrailed, unsheltered portico in 
front of his lodging-house, paring his nails with that 
deliberation that goes with the knowledge of having to 
wait a tedious while for one’s breakfast. 

He shivered when the raw atmosphere promptly pene- 
trated his tweed-covered back and reached his spinal 
column with chilling force ; but that one shiver was only 
a tribute of weakness to a climate that was fuller of ter- 
rors for him than all its inhabitants combined. The 
weather gave him no particular concern, for he knew 
the caliber of the class he had been manipulating for 
months past too well to apprehend any holding back on 
account of a leaden sky or araw wind. His was no kid- 
glove constituency, and he had been plying them with 
the leaven of discontent until they had responded by a 
most promising show of fermentation. 

As early as it was, the streets of the village already 
gave indication that an event of unusual interest was 
about to transpire. Colored men and women in about 
cqual ptoportions, mounted oa mules, laden in wagons, 
or afoot, come in rags and some in tags and some in gor- 
geous gowns, were already thickly dotting the road as far 
as the eye could reach, in every direction, landward. As 
many as half a dozen skiffs, flats, and dugouts, loaded 
to the water’s edge with a human cargo, stirred the still, 
gray waters of the lake. Tie balloting was not to begin 
before ten or eleven o'clock ; but the pursuit of ordinary 
occupations was altogether out of the question for that 
day, and the picking sacks and baskets of these darkey 
Cinctnnatuses were left standing in the fields just where 
they had been dropped when their owners had stopped 
work to settle the affairs of state. 

** Fools |” 

Judge Upps passed his strong, sinewy hand through 
his long red curls with a clutching rather than a caress- 
ing motion as he uttered this monosyllable with vicious 
‘emphasis, Perhaps it-applied to the crowds of iliiterate 





voters who were flocking by, eager to do his bidding at 
the polls that day, but whose constantly recurring 
‘* Mornin’, boss!” seemed rather to irritate his temper 
than soothe his vanity. Perhaps it applied to the white 
people, who had added one more to thelr many egre- 
gious errors during the period of reconstruction by 
making an enemy of such men as himself, instead of 
using him as effectually as he was now bent on using 
their old slaves. 

Not a few of the mistaken natives had come to that 
conclusion themselves before the dawning of that dreary 
November election day. But somber retrospection {s the 
most unavailing of all mental exercises. It was charac- 
teristic of these mistaken ones that they took refuge in 
violent denunciation of everything and everybody con- 
nected with the nomination of Faythliss, and in declar- 
ing, with vehement determination, at the eleventh hour, 
that to submit to his election was to brand themselves 
with eternal infamy and to render life in the old land 
practically unendurable. The determination that Fayth- 
liss should not be the next sheriff of the county was fixed 
in their minds. How it was to be prevented was a point 
upon which they were a little befogged. The determl- 
nation that Faythliss should be the next sheriff of the 
county was equally strong in the mind of Rufus Upps 
and his dusky following. How it was to be accomplished 
was a point upon which he was not at all befogged. 

To accept the inevitable quietly is the mark of a wise 
man. To accept it gracefully is the mark of a wiser 
one. But wise men are ecarcer than rubles In these 
degenerate days. Long before the plantation bells, 
clanging from force of habit, proclaimed the hour of 
noon, the little village by the Jake swarmed with a 
laughing, frowning, jostling, talking, excited throng of 
blacks, the tremendous numerical preponderance of 
which over the handful of grave-faced white men was 
significant of the fact of a ‘‘ walk-over” for Mr. Fayth- 
liss and a corresponding defeat for his one-armed 
opponent. 

Judge Upps and his confrére, Mr. Gays, seemed 
ubiquitous. Wherever two or three were grouped to- 
gether, discussing the questionable wisdom of ‘ runnin’ 
foul uv de w’ite folks w’at hel’ de sto’room keys,” Judge 
Upps, divining their wavering purpose by the perplexity 
stamped on their untutored foreheads, would suddenly 
appear in their midst, and, by adrottly leading them to 
recall the trials and indignities infilected upon them by 
these very men in other days, would fire their ignorant 
hearts with a desire to return trial for trial, indignity for 
indignity, sealing their resolve to exalt one of their own 
color to a high estate independently of any fitness for 
the office, the absence of which in the candidate was 
apparent even to thelr ignorant comprehension. If, in 
another spot, perhaps, a dozen or more freedmen, with 
the words of better counselors still dwelling in their 
memories, were surreptitiously haranguing a group of 
their own color upon the wrong and ingratitude of ‘‘ turn- 
in’ ag’in the w'ite folks that fotch ’em up,” Mr. Gays, 
with restless hands and insinuating voice, was sure to 
probe his way promptly into their midst, when he would 
skillfully turn the haranguer into a huge joke for the 
benefit of his derisive comrades. 

It soon became evident to the most sanguine that 
victory was about to perch on Mr. Faythliss’s banner. 

‘You know,” sald Mr. Southmead, addressing a 
group of sober-browed citizens collected on the gallery 
of Mr. Harris’s law office, ‘‘if we knew how to fling 
mud, our chances of blackening Sam and lessening his 
chances would be much better.” 

**Do you think any amount of mud-flinging could 
intensify Sam’s physical blackness, or damage his no- 
reputation materlally? He is absolutely unassailable 
from the ordinary politician’s points of attack,” Manton 
Craycraft said, laughing derisively ; then, to the Squire, 
‘* You ought to be pretty well posted as to his private 
record,” 

‘“* Private record ! Heain’t got none, the black rascal.” 
The Squire swelled with impotent rage. ‘‘I’d like to 
help his record by a touch of these ’ere boots of mine, 
which he’s blacked more times than he can count. I’d 
be willin’ to let htm arrest me when he gits to be sheriff 
just for the privilege of kickin’ him round that court: 
house yard oncet. Sam ! him that I raised right yonder 
in a nigger cabin on Thorndale, and owned his mammy 
and his daddy before him! I bought ‘em out in Ala- 
bama, and # good-for-nothinger, trififnger lot never 
was bunched together under one roof. Sam sheriff! 
B’ gad, gentlemen, {t’s more’n a man at my time of life 
ought to be called on to stand, and, b’ gad, gentlemen, I 
ain't a-goin’ to stand it efther.” ‘ 

“What are you going to do about it?” Craycraft 
asked, with an exasperating sneer in his voice. 

“Do! What am I goin’ to do about it, Craycraft ? 
I can’t just say now what I’m goin’ to do, only*he’d 
better keep out of my sight, Craycraft, he had, indeed 
if them fools do elect him. By George, I ain’t so old 
that I atn’t dangerous when I’m stirred up, Craycraft ; 
and if Sam darst speak to me after he’s elected, ’1I—I’l] 
—I believe I’d slap his sassy jaws. I will, by jfigo, 
Craycraft.” 
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‘* Slapping Sam Faythliss, who used to black your 
boots, aud slapping the jaws of the County Sheriff, are 
two very different undertakiogs. Sheriffs don’t submit 
to corporal punishment amlably, Squlre, and Mr. 
Faythliss is not apt to prove an exception,” Stirling 
Denny sald, hastily interposing to prevent further ex- 
asperation of the old man’s temper by Manton, who, he 
could see, was ready with a fresh taunt, rather enjoying 
the sport of baiting the old Squire. 

Craycraft’s was the only individuality the Squire ever 
recognized in a group of men; he turned toward him 
now, tosay, with mocking bitterness : 

‘*Mr. Faythliss ! Where the deuce do you suppose he 
picked up that name, Craycraft? There warn’t never 
any misters in the old plantation where Sam was brought 
up.” 

‘‘ His sponsors in baptism gave it to him, I suppose,” 
says Manton, lightly. 

*‘ His sponsors in devilment, you'd better say. Upps 
manufactured it for him, Upps, or that lantern-jawed 
sneak-thief of a Gays.” 

‘* Perhaps,” sald Manton, rising and reaching over the 
€quire’s shoulder for his hat on the table behind him, 
“if invective and expletive was all that was necessary 
to defeat Faythliss, you'd have it all your own wey, 
Squire. You might just sit here and curse him out of 
cffice. What & pity your vocabulary is so unavail- 
ing.” 

‘Where are you going ?” the old man asked, with 
childish interest in every movement mae by his favorite. 

‘*T belleve I will walk up town and see how things 
are going,” Manton said, addressing his answer to the 
entire group. 

The Squire rose promptly, and put his own hat on. 

“Til go with you.” 

‘*You had better stay where you are, Squire. You are 
not likely to do any good up yonder, and you might get 
yourself into trouble.” 

It was Mr. Southmead who gave this good advice, 
but it fell upon stony ground. 

‘*Trouble! Me get into trouble! What sorter 
trouble ? D’ ye suppose I’m any more afeared of these 
blasted free niggers than I used to be when they b’longed 
to me ?” he asked, valorously punctuating his remarks 
with the ferrule of his cane on the office floor. 

‘© Your being afraid or being not afraid has no bear- 
ing on the question, Squire. You are not cool headed 
enough to be trusted. You had better stay where you 
are. There are more interests than yours at stake just 
now.” 

The old man glanced at this new adviser with a 
malignant scowl. It was Stirling Denny, the man 
whom of all others he hated with a most intense bitter‘ 
ness. 

“Your int’res’ in my welfare is sorter touchin’, Major,” 
he said, with what was meant for biting scorn. ‘‘P’raps 
my head isn’t quite as cool as it might’a’ ben if I'd 
ben born on the right side of Mascn an’ Dixon's line ; 
and sometimes I do get a little rampageous, mos’ 
specially when I fin’ my wife's ben a-visitin’ invalid 
gentlemen at rayther unseasonable hours ; but in the 
long run I b’leeve I generally manage to keep a level 
head on my shoulders. Sorry to keep you Waitin’, 
Craycraft. I’m at your service. Gen-tle-men—your 
most obedient.” 

With a flourish of his soiled white felt hat, as a fitting 
peroration to this oratorical display, the Squire shuffled 
down the steps after Manton, who had reached the gate 
and was waiting for him. ’ 

The Major flushed darkly at this brutal allusion to 
Agnes, made by the man to whom her good name should 
have been dearer than life. He threw his cigar-stump 
to a long distance, and sat twisting and chewing his 
long mustache savagely. 

“« There’s no fool like an old one, I suppose,” he sald 
presently. ‘‘ That one, however,” he added, anxiously, 
“has a bombshell in his hand which, if thrown, will in- 
volve his own people in endless misery. He has it in 
him to insult Faythliss on sight, and in the present ex- 
cited cond{tion of the negroes there’s no knowing where 
the folly may end.” 

“You overrate the negro’s sense of personal dignity,” 
sald Lawyer Harris, passing his cigar-box once more 
round the circle. ‘‘I am in hopes that your friend will 
be able to keep the Squire within bounds, but if he 
were to carry his foolish threat of slapping Sam’s jaws 
into execution, I doubt if anything more serious than a 
few rough words or loud threats would ensue. As 
many would laugh at Sam as be angry for him, and 
there it would end.” 

Lawyer Ilarrls was noted for the atrily sanguine view 
he took of all future possibilities. Intelligent to the 
point of shrewdness, possessed of a clear judgment and 
astute reasoning faculties, he was yet given to prophesy- 
ing the invarlable coming of the rainbow after every 
transient cloud. 

“«T hope you may be right and I wrong,” the Major 
answered, soberly ; ‘‘ nevertheless I should feel better 
satisfied at this moment if Thorn was safely housed at 
Thorndale.” 





“ Why, Denny, I belHeve you are nervous!” Mr. 
Southmead safd, turning a pair of surprised eyes full 
upon the young man’s disturbed countenance. 

‘I belleve I come as near ¢xperfencing that sensation 
just now as ever before in my life,” he replied, 
calmly. 

“You are in no danger,” one of the men said, with 
cruel subtle emphasis on the pronoun. 

Never had the perfect self-command of tho “new 
man” been put to a severcr test. He did not care to 
remind them that he had been not only of them but 
with them in everything that had touched the public 
weal since his settlement in the county. He did not 
care to make a boast before them that he had never ex- 
perienced athrill of personal fear inall bislife. He did 
not care to reproach them by confessing to fears for their 
wives and children that had not yet stirred their own 
careless pulses. He simply fixed his calm gray eyes 
upon the last speaker for one silent second, then said : 

‘*T hope I am not.” 

But the man who had heedlersly sent that shaft into 
his generous heart felt the fuliness of the rebuke con- 
veyed by those keen eyes and simple words, and, blush 
ing hotly, made the amende awkwardly enough. 

* Confound it, Denny, you can make a man feel small 
enough to craw! through an augcr-hole.” 

‘* The Major never bores one, though,” says Mr. South- 
mead, recklessly coming to the rescue with a bad pun. 
And everybody laughs in a relieved fashion. 

In the meantime, Squire Thorn, leaning heavily on 
Manton’s arm, was makirg his way through the densely 
packed throng of colored men that surged about the 
courtyard impatiently awaiting the first returns from 
the ballot boxes. 

The old man breathed {n a heavy, snorting fashion, 
bringing his cane down sonorously {n unison with every 
hard-drawn breath. His face was purpled with eup- 
pressed excitement, and the hand that rested on Manton’s 
arm trembled perceptibly. His shaggy brows almost 
met in the intensity of his frowning displeasure at such 
an upheaval of the olden ways, and the eyes beneath 
them radiated savage gleams as a red-hot furnace 
radiates heat. . 

The younger man carried himself with easy indi! {fer 
ence to the excitement. He had knocked about the 
world too much to regard this village epoch as more 
than a tempest in a teapot. The final outcome was a 
matter of no importance to him. He did not share the 
race prejudices of these people among whom he was 
sojourning, and looked upon the universal indignation 
among the white people at Faythliss’s candidacy as a 
weak display of passion and prejudice altogether dis- 
proportioned tothe occasion. The ignorance of the can 
didate was the only rational objection to his election, 
from Mantou’s point of view. In the meantime the 
whole thing was {mmensely amusing to him—the bes! 
fun he'd seen, Indeed, since coming to the county. 

“I'd like to slay ’em, Craycraft, if I could, every 
mother’s son of ’em,” the Squire croaked hoarsely into 
his companion’s ear. 

‘*T don’t doubt it in the least,” Manton answercd, 
laughing down into the dark and angry face by his side. 
‘What a pity the ass's bone miracle can’t be repeated 
with you fora Samson! Ah, here comes Mr. Faythliss 
himself.” 

“Mr. Faythliss !” the Squire echoed, with ineffable 
scorn. 

Sam caught the courteous words, without mastering 
the underlying sarcasm, and approached, radiant with 
pride and pleasure. Raising his brand-new hat with 
airy grace from its nest of radiating wool, he extended 
his hand in what was meant as a token of good fellow- 
ship and pardon for all past offenses on the Squire’s 
part. 

‘*How does you fin’ yo’seff, Squar ?’ he asked, cor- 
dially. ‘‘ It does me proud t’ have you tek sich a frien'ly 
intruss in my ’lection. I ain’ gwine t’ forgit you, boss, 
w’en dis rail gitsto be on top. Iain’ got nuthin’ ’gin de 
w'ite folks,” he magnanimously added, addressing him- 
self to Manton, ‘‘nothin’’t all. Boss, here,” nodding 
amlably toward the Squire, ‘used t’ be tol’ble tight 
on his folks sometimes—mons’ous tight—but he was a 
fa’r man in de long run. I ain’ got nothin’ ’gin de w’ite 
folks. Nothin’ ’gin you, boss, nudder.” 

To stand meekly by and hear himself indorsed by one 
of his own freed men, to hear his own shortcomings of 
other days generously condoned by a man whose normal 
condition, from the Squire’s standpoint, was abject sub- 
serviency to himself, was more than human flesh could 
stand, at least more than Squire Thorr’s flesh could 
stand. Manton felt the quiver of ind!/gnation that shook 
the old man from head to foot. The cane that he held 
in his right hand was grasped {n his hard, bony hand, 
and raised aloft with fell intent. With all the strength 
left him by age and lent him by wrath he brought it 
down, and dealt the successful candidate a blow which 
sent him reeling against the box that incased a young 
shade tree, This impediment completed Sam’s down- 
fall, and he lay groveling in the dust at bis old master’s 
feet, 





‘*That's what you may all expect if thie insult to 
your color goes unavenged,” a low voice whispered into 
one ear in that multitude of ears. 

The pebble had been thrown! The waters were 
troubled! The circles spread and widened until they 
reachéd the outside limit of that vast concourse. A 
hundred voices roared in unicon as their owners trampled 
about the postrate form : 

‘* He’s killed Sam! Faythiiss is adead man! That’s 
the way they'll do us all! Down with Sam's mur- 
derer !” 

Twice a hundred black and inflamed faces pressed 
close to the spot where Manton had pushed his com 
panion seainst the court-house doors, which he found 
locked from within, and stationed himself in front of 
him. Muscular arms were waved aloft with revenge- 
ful cries; knives gleamed; sticks and stones were 
hurled. The excitement grew more intense every 
second. Thetwo men were hemmed in beyond the hope 
of escape. 

“Kill him! kill him! He was alwa:s a hard un,” 
were the only articulate sounds. 

Pallld but undaunted, Manton Craycraft reared his 
handsome head above the surging, waving mass. With 
uplifted hand and voice he essayed to assuage their 
unreasoning wrath. Ile implored them at least to 
listen tohim. In tiat supreme moment he seemed to 
soar above every weakness that had marred his past 
career, and proudly vindicated his brotherhood to Stir- 
ling Denny. He was godlike in his austere composure, 
dauntless in his quiet bravery, heroic in h!s resolve 
to protect the aged and enfeebled man by his s!de from 
the fury of the mob. In vain he assured them that 
Faythliss was only stunned ; in vain be implored them 
to prove themselves men by acting less like brutes; in 
vain he laid his hand impressively upon the bowed 
white head of the old man, who stood appalled at the 
mischief he had wrought; in vain he reproached them 
with taking advantage of two unarmed men. They 
were slow to arouse, but, once aroused, as well might he 
have wasted his eloquence on a herd of maddened buf- 
faloes. An appeal to honor {s useless where honor 
itself has never appealed. Of the few who heard, not 
one heeded. 

** Blood !” 

The sentiment of the multitude resolved itself into 
that one sullen roar. 

“If blood you must have,” Manton cried once more, 
baring his beautiful head in a final appeal, “spare 
that old man’s, and take mine! Spare his giay hairs | 
Kill me, if nothing less will quench your blood-thirst, 
and may the Lord have mercy upon your wretched 
souls !” 

* Blood !” 

That one word was all that sounded clearly above 
the uproar of yells, groans, execrations! The demon 
of hatred was let loose. A pretext was all that was 
wanted. It had been glven in the blow struck the 
sacred person of their candidate. He had been borne 
out of sight, senseless and bleeding, Blood for his 
blood ! 

** Blood |” 

A thousand voices repeated the devilish demand. A 
thousand upra{sed arms struggled in frenzied effort to 
reach the rash offender. One rash, brutal, remorseless 
thrust appeased the demand of the multitude—and 
Manton Craycraft fell at the Squire’s feet, with the rich 
blood of bis strong young life spouting in a crimson tide 
from his temples. 

‘* Spare the old man’s life !” he gasped, and fell. 

“Spare the old man’s life!” Rufus Upps repeated 
the words commandingly, and vanished. 

The author of all this woe dropped in an agony of 
useless remorse on his knees by the dying man. 

“Tell Agnes good-by for me,’ he said, in a clear, 
strong voice, then closed his bright eyes forever upon 
the world that he had used and misused according to 
his own wayward fancy, but from which he had made 
his exit in grandly herolc style. 

As the mountain stream, suddenly swelled by storms, 
runs {ts course madly and quickly, so the wild, unrea. 
soning rage of the demons who had done this cruel 
thing swiftly ran its course, and left them pa’sled at 
what they had done. 

By one consent the wrath of the crowd melted away 
with the swiftness of magic. The day was well-nigh spent. 
The sun had reached the western horizon, and, lifting the 
curtain of gray clouds that had hung before his face all 
the short, sad day, cast one lurid glance upon the earth 
before consigning it to the black gloom of the coming 
night. That lurid beam fell upon the still, white face 
of Manton Craycraft where he lay stretched upon the 
green grass of the courtyard, awaiting the mockery of 
a coroner’s Inquest, and upon a solemn group of sad 
men, chief among whom was Stirling Denny, who, with 
folded arms, and face almost as white and still as the 
face he gazed down upon, said, in a voice that thrilled 
with agony of a brother’s grief : 

“Father, forgive them; they knew not what they 
did,” 
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FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND TRUTH. 


RIENDSHIP doth bind with pleasant ties 
The neart of man to man, and age 
But strengthens it ; it never dies 
Till finished is l\fe’s final page. 


Love is the sacred link which binds 
Hearts joined by friendship firmer still ; 
Who once has felt it, in it finds 
Joys which his soul with pleasure fill. 
Truth only can complete the chain, 
Its links enduring strength can give ; 
With this unbroken ’twill remain 
While e’er the human soul shall live.—[ Anonymous. 








A rHOUSAND ENOUGH. 
By M. 


UR home is in Northern Ohio, a town of about six 

thousand inhebitants. My husband, John Mor- 

gan, is eashier of a bank, ona salary of $1,500 a year. 

But we live on $1,000 8 year, and it is enough. The 

saving of our $500 is a pleasant and profitable arrange- 

ment. The living en the $1,000 isa still better and 
wiser one. 

There are four of us ; John and I, and our daughters, 
Mary and Helen. We wish there were more of us. We 
have owned our home, the snug little house, with its 
pretty yardand garden, for more than a half-dozen 
years. 

A house of the size of ours would rent for $175 per 
year, which amount we shall deduct from our $1,000 a 
year. That our household management may be more 
perfectly understood, | give the plan of the house. To 
the frontare hall and parlor; back of these is a large sit- 
ting room, which is both sitting-room and dining-room, 
with a vrojection of five feet, giving usa front south 
window, aud windows to the east and west. A plenty 
of light and sunshine is health and economy. This 
room was originally two. We substituted for the par- 
tition a broad archway and curtains. The room is so 
situated to the kitchen that we can conveniently use the 
smaller portion for our dining-room, and when desira 
ble close it by the curtains. Back of this room are our 
kitchen, pantry, and wash-room. Over the parlor is 
our spare chamber, and over the sitting-room John’s and 
mine, and our daughters’; these two connect. The 
chimney of our sitting-room is fortunately located about 
midway between the eastern and western extremities of 
the room. It hasa grate and a flue for astove. Dur- 
ing the fall and spring we use the grate. From the 
first of November to the middle of April we use one of 
* Anthony & Smith’s ” hard-coal stoves. I mention the 
stoves because I know they will do the work I have cred- 
ited them with. The pipe passes through the ceiling 
into the drum that is in our chamber above, and thus 
heats our room and the girls’ sufficiently for a sleeping- 
room, without extra expense or Jabor; but our girls’ 
room has a stove init for extra heating. During the 
winter our grate is closed by an open front, thus securing 
us good ventilation, which iseconomy. In our kitchen 
we have a hard-coal stove. This, too, is of the ‘‘ Smith 
& Anthony of Boston” make. 

December, January, and February we keep a contin- 
uous fire night and day. The drafts and dampers are 
so arranged that there is scarce any consumption of 
fuel during the night and the portion of the day that 
we are not using the fire. For the five months of the 
year that we burn wood we buy four-foot hickory, and 
have it prepared in short, fine stcks, that will furnish a 
brief, quick fire. Thisiseconomy. We have alittle lamp- 
stove that we use during the summer for getting tea. It 
boils the kettle in a few minutes, at a trifiing expense. 
John is our fireman, He prepares his own wood, and 
tifts all the burnt ccal. For lights we use coal ofl. Now 
for the expense of fuel and lights. We use four tons of 
hard coal for our sitting room and two for our kitchen. 
It is $6 per ton. In our sitiing-room and parlor grate 
we use two tons of soft coal at $350 perton. For the 
kitchen and chamber we use two cords of hickory at $5 
per ecrd. 

Five dollars covers our expense for lights. This 
makes our bill for fuel and lights $58 per year, and 
there is no lack of light and warmth in our home. 

Our yearly allowance for provisions is $312, which is 
$1.50 apiece per week. This is a liberal allowance. 
John provides it for me monthly, in advance. This is 
economy. My own experience, and the testimony of 
careful housekeepers, is that, at present prices, $1.25 per 
week to a person for the raw material will furnish good 
board. For meat we allow three-fourths pound a day 
to a person. Steak is fifteen cents per pound, other 
meat about ten cents, making an average of twelve and 
one-half cents. This gives us a meat bill of $136 per 
year. We save on this amount by often substituting 
for meat eggs for breakfast; we consider half a dozen 
eggs equivalent to a pound of steak. Besides these 
eggs, we allow one dozen per week at an average price 





of fifteen cents a dozen. For several months of the year 
they are twenty-five or twenty-eight cents per dozen, 
but we use less then, and more when cheaper, and we 
“ley down” in the spring and fall, when cheap, for 
use when they are dearer. Our egg bill is $8. 

Butter we allow one pound a week to a person. We 
pay for our butter, six months of the year, twenty-five 
cents per pound, having it brought to us from tbe coun- 
try every two weeks. Our winter butter is packed and 
sent to us from Southern Michigan. It costs us twenty 
centsa pound. This makes our butter bill $46. We 
allow one sack of flour a month; at $1.65 per sack, it 
amounts to $20; other cereals we include in our flour 
bill. Our allowance of sugar {s five pounds a week ; at 
seven and a half cents per pound, our bill is $20. Our 
potatoes we buy in the fall, when they are but thirty- 
five or forty cents per bushel. This makes our potato 
bill, including early potatoes, which are dearer, $4. Our 
other vegetables are $4. Apples, $5: other fruit, $5. 
Our milk, one quart per day, $18. Coffee and tea, for 
two of us and our company, $10. 

This gives us a provision bill of $281—just $31 less 
than the amount allowed and furnished by John. ‘‘ To 
the victors belong the spotls.”” The girls and I are the 
cooks, and we feel sure of saving from our allowance of 


$312 about $50. 
x And now, ‘* Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” With 


good, comfortable, becoming garments, and at an ex- 
pense of $75 apiece for John and me, and $60 for the girle. 
This is $270, anditisenough. Of whatever material we 
get, we get of the best quality, good enough to last for 
a remaking, and, if we sometimes indulge in colors that 
we suspect will fade, we choose double-faced goods that 
will admit of turning. A dressmaker in the house a 
week in the fall and spring is all the help we want. 
We all work with her, and Jearn much and accomplish 
much, We only need help in the cutting and fitting. 

We have a washerwoman every two weeks during the 
winter, and every week in the summer. The price of 
such labor with us is ten cents an hour. Our bill for 
washing and cleaning is $25 per year. 

Here are our items for the year: 
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This gives us a balance of $100 to draw upon if we 
need it. We call th's fund our ‘‘ school fund.” 

The $175 allowed for rent we do not need to use for 
that purpose, as we own our home. One hundred of 
this amount Jobn uses for taxes and life insurance ; 
twenty-five for calls that cannot be anticipated. The re. 
maining fifty goes into the ‘‘school fund.” We are 
going to be able to send our daughters to Wellesley or 
Smith for a couple of years—not for the ‘‘ higher educa- 
tion of women,” for we hope they are receiving that 
at home. 

Our housekeeping, or rather home-keeping, has been 
** co-operative.” It has been a “ joint stock company” in 
which we have all been stockholuers ; and we count that 
full half the stock has been the helping hands and 
loving interest of each member. The work has been so 
systematized and divided that none of us have been 
overburdened. A definite allowance for each depart 
ment of our expenses has contributed much toward 
our pecuniary success, It has been a great gain that 
we have kept no servant. Our home life has been far 
more perfect, and our daughters are acquiring a domes- 
tic education that we count invaluable, 

I have made no account of the luxuries furnished us 
by our little garden, fresh fruits and vegetables, and yet 
almost every family may have these, except in the 
crowded cities. In our New England city home, though 
we had but a few square feet of garden, it yielded a gen- 
erous supply. 








LOCK THE DOOR, OR PADLOCK THE LIPS 


HETHER justly or unjustly we will not at- 
tempt to decide, but certain it is that women 
are accused of being natural gossips, and that the pro- 
clivity shows itself with almost the first attempts at 
connected sentences. However true the assertion may 
be, it is also true that there are illustrious examples of 
women who have rebuked, by voice and attitude, the 
slightest attempt at retailing gossip in their presence. 
The following incident, related of Madame Mohl in 
‘* Her Salon and Her Friends,” shows how that woman, 
whose salon held the brightest and best talkers of the 
age, treated slander when brought into her presence : 
“* When slander busied itself with the reputation of the 
newly-married Empress, Madame Mohl, who knew from 





Prosper Mérimée how false the stories were, defended 
Eugénie warmly before a large company. Napoleon heard 
of it and sent a chamberlain with his thanks, and an invita- 
tion to the Tuileries. Madame Mohl tore up the invitation 
and flung it back to the messenger. ‘Tell your master,’ 
she said, ‘that that is my answer; and tell him that heowes 
me no thanks; it was not his wife that I defended, but an 
honest woman whom I knew to be maligned.’ ”’ 

It were well if this spirit animated the lives of the 
women in every circle. We are all familar with the 
remedy for gossip—one that we can all apply: ‘‘ Never 
repeat it.” One of the worst and most insidious of 
gossips is the visitor who retails the scenes and incidents, 
tendencies and weaknesses, of her hostess and family. 
Once the gossip is detected, the door can be locked, but 
the dearest secrets are revealed usually before the cu)- 
prit is detected. 

It takes immense moral courage to down the intelli- 
gent village gossip : usually she is so adrolt in covering 
up her tracks; so often throws out innuendoes that are 
more fatal, because more illusive, than the positive 
declaration, and her bait is sure to be swallowed by the 
pusillanimous imagination and given a body where she 
first gave but the spirit. The ball begins to roll through 
the community because no one has the courage to 
pick it up and throw it back to the originai owner. 

The only protection against this human parasite, the 
professional gossip, is the combination of the sensible 
women of the community into a circle for mutual pro- 
tection, from which the gossip is barred. Good sense 
and moral courage are the only protection for society, 
large orsmall. The following instance {s given as hav- 
ing occurred recently in Washington : 


**An instance of refreshing courage was illustrated the 
other day at the house of a prominent official, whose wife 
showed a complacent pinck not often seen nowadays. It 
was her reception day, and among the callers were several 
ladies who had attended a large private party given on the 
previous eveniag at the house of a millionaire whose wealth 
makes his wife envied by half of the women in Washington. 
But on the day following her party she was made the sub- 
ject of criticism at this reception, and was quite picked to 
pieces by these particular csllers who had accepted her hos- 
pitality the night before. Finally they appealed to the lady 
on whom they were calling, expecting her to acquiesce, and, 
by directly putting questions, compelled an answer. 

‘** Well,’ she replied, with the most serene repose of man 
ner and ina tone of calm sweetness, ‘I have never eaten 
of her bread and salt, and, of course, know nothing of her 
as ahostess. But if I had accepted her hospitality I should 
know nothing unkind of her either as a hostess or a 
woman.’ ’’ 


The woman who accepts the slightest hospitality and 
then criticises her hostess is to be distrusted. 

A gossip isa depraved newspaper with an unlimited 
circulation. We should refuse admittance, as a protec- 
tion, not only to our neighbors, but to ourselves. Re- 
member the homely adage, ‘“‘ A dog who will fetch a 
bone will carry one.” 








CESSPOOLS AND VAULTS. 


By Joserpu H. Raymonp, M.D. 


N the city, houses should not be built upon streets 
unprovided with sewers. Inasmuch, however, as 
there {s no law to prevent {t, every clly contains many 
such houses, and arrangements have to be made for the 
disposal of waste material therefrom. Cesepools and 
vaults should be made water-tizht, so as to prevent the 
saturation of the sofl with decomposable animal and 
vegetable matter. The usual way of accomplishing this 
is to build these structures of brick Jaidin cement. The 
object would be better attained by laying the inner 
course of brick in asphalt or roofing cement. To keep 
the contents inoffensive, the following antiseptic solution 
may be employed: Dtssolve sulphate of fron (copperas) 
in water in the proportien of one pound and a half to 
the gallon. Enough of this solution should be used to 
accomplish the object ; the quantity, of course, will vary 
accordingly to circumstances. The same solution may 
be poured into water closets or other fixtures connected 
with the sewer. Where large quantities of the solution 
are to be used, a convenient way of preparing it is to 
hang a basket containing sixty pounds of copperas ina 
barrel of water, refilling the barrel as fast as{t is emptied, 
until the copperas has been entirely dissolved. This 
solution will discolor floors or clothing, and should there- 
fore be handled with care. Under no circumstances 
should vaults or cesspools be permitted where sewers 
exist in the street with which the houses can connect. 
Offensive odors are oftentimes detected in the wash- 
basins ; in the majority of cases this is due toabsence of 
traps, or, if traps exist, they do not retain their water- 
seal, and sewer-air finds an unobstructed entrance, But 
even when properly trapped, disagreeable odors will pre- 
sent themselves. In such cases the overflow-pipe is 
probably at fault. The small holes at the side of the 
basin connect with this pipe, and it is through these 
that the odors escape. In filling the basin preparatory 
to washing, the water is allowed to rize to these holes, 
the soap, mixed with other substances, floats on the 
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surface and finds its way through these holes into the 
pipe, forming upon {ts interlor a layer which decomposes, 
and the offensive odors are the result. When this has 
occurred, the pipe may be cleansed by thoroughly swab 
bing it with a solution of equal parts of commercial 
muriatic acid and water, applied with a wire brush, 
such as is used in bottle-cleaning, introduced through 
the overflow holes. With care that the basin is filled to 
a point at least one inch below these holes, this evil cannot 
happen. 

Before closing the consideration of some of the usual 
difficulties met with in the city house, let me say a word 
about water closets. The time has come when the pan- 
closet should be discarded. and its place occupied by 
some of the modern sanitary closets that are so con- 
structed that everything is at once carried by a large 
volume of water into the sewer. To insure an adequate 
supply of water, and to prevent anv possible contamina- 
tion of the drinking water of the house, every water- 
closet should be supplied from a tank, and not directly 
from the water pipes of the house With such a pro- 
vision there would be none of the discomfort and actual 
detriment to health which now occur in so many houses 
when water is being drawn in the kitchen for laundry 
and other purposes. 





METHODS OF DETECTION. 


O obtain the best materfal for money expended fs 

the aim of every purchaser, and it is a cause for 

just indignation if one finds that they have paid for 

the real article and received an adulterated one, even if 

the adulteration is perfectly harmless, Where ‘bar 

gains” are the aim of a purchaser, adulteration must be 

expected, but when market price for a good article is 

paid, purity and full weight and measure are reasonably 
demanded. 

The first requisite for healthful food is pure raw ma 
terlals ; and the second, vessels free from poisonous sub 
stances in which to prepare the food. Lead hasentered, 
to acertain extent, into the manufacture of enameled 
and tinned cooking vessels. To detect the presence of 
lead, M. Fordoz gives the following test, which he claims 
is certain to reveal its presence : 

‘*A drop of strong nitric acid placed on the enamel or 
tinning and evaporated to dryness by gentle heat. The 
spot where the action of the acid has taken place is then 
wetted by a drop of solution of potassium iodide—five parts 
iodide to one hundred of water—when the presence of lead 
is at once shown by the formation of yellow lead iodide.” 

The test is easy, and is worth the trouble. 

Baking powders have come into almost universal use, 
and competition has become so great, and the growing 
intelligence of the people so inquiring. that proprietors 
are forced to put these powders on the market indorsed 
by names standing high as chemists, and names above 
suspicion. For some kinds of pastry. however, it is best 
to use cream of tartar ; gypsum is mixed with the pure 
article, and while harmless in its effects, a larger quan- 
tity must be used, and, of course. a greater expense in- 
curred. Pure cream of tartar will dissolve in hot water ; 
gypsum will not, and so {is easy of detection. A cupful 
of boillpg water poured upon half ateaspoonful of good 
cream of tartar will dissolve it almost instantly, giving 
a nearly transparent liquid. 

Tea is an article that defies a positive test as to its 
purity. The microscope {s the only sure means of de 
tection, and then only in the hands of an expert. A 
series of experiments have lately been made by M. 
Nakatinski, by burning teas and weighiog the ashes, 
the value of the tea being inversely proportional to 
the yield of ashes. M. Nakatinski thinks this a fair 
test, and says : 

“A good Shanghai tea gave 516 per cent. ash, a cheap 
green brick tea 6 87, and two Orenburg teas, which are 
known to be adulterated with rose leaves, and of which the 
price was 115s. and 483. per cwt., yielded respectively 7.87 
and 10 42 per cent. of ash.’’ 

Etlen H. Richards, in her useful little book on ‘‘ Food 
Materials and Their Adulterations,” gives the following 
directions for detecting adulterations iu coffee : 

‘* The detection of the presence of chiccory, caramel, and 
some of the sweet roots, as turnips, carrots, and parsnips, 
is quite easy. Ifa few grains of the suspected sample are 
placed on the surface of water in a glass vessel, beaker, or 
tumbler, each particle of chiccory, etc., will become sur- 
rounded by a yellow-brown cloud, which rapidly diffuses 
through the water until the whole becomes colored. 

“ Pure coffee, under the same conditions, gives no sensible 
color to the water until after the lapse of about fifteen 
minutes. Caramel (burnt sugar) of course colors the water 
very deeply. Dandelion root gives a deeper color than 
coffee, but not as deep as chiccory; the same is true of 
bread raspings. Both these adulterations may be more 
readily detected by the taste, and the bread by its soften- 
ing. Beans and pease give much less color to the water 
than pure coffee; they can be readily detected by the 
microscope, as can wasted figs and dates, or date stones.” 

She also gives directions for making coffee, that will 
undoubtedly be welcome to our readers : 

“The preparation of good coffee requires only an under- 
standing of its properties, and is not as difficult, or ag 





dependent upon complicated apparatus asis often supposed. 
Raw coffee, when kept dry, improves with age. The best 
Java is said to be some seven or eight years old. To prepare 
the kernel for use, it must first be properly roasted by a 
quick heat, like that used for popping corn. The kernels 
should swell and pop in much the same way, though not to 
the same extent. When the flavor has thus been developed, 
and the berry made brittle, it is to be ground ina mill or 
pounded in a mortar as fine as may be, and then, to obtain 
the full strength, placed in an earthenware vessel, covered 
with cold water, allowed to stand for some hours, and 
brought to the boiling heat just before use. While th's is 
the most economical treatment, most people prepare an 
infusion made by pouring boiling water upon the fine coffee. 
The vessel should then be closed and allowed to stand ata 
boiling heat for five to ten minutes. It should never boil 
violently, as the delicate aroma of the coffee is then lust. 
‘ Coffee, to be good, must be madestrong. From one to two 
ounces to a pint of water 1s recommended. Three times the 
volume of milk may then be added. This is better than to 
add water. In countries where the best coffee is made, there 
is a concurrence of opinion that roasted coffee should not 
come in contact with any metal, but that it should be 
powdered in a wooden mortar, kept in glass or porcelain, 
and infused in porcelain or earthenware jugs, or other closed 
vessels.’ An expensive method of preparation is by the 
percolation of boiling water through the coffee, drop by 
drop. The simplest apparatus for this is a flannel bag sus- 
pended in the coffee-pot, and which carries the coffee.” 


Flour {is not adulterated to any great extent. The 
presence of alum can be detected by wetting with a solu- 
tion of logwood. It is acknowledged by all that it is 
almost impossible to detect the difference between butter 
and oleomargarine by any but chemical tests. The 
public are protected to a grestextent by the Dairymen’s 
Association, whose agents are active in finding and 
prosecuting dealers who sell oleomargarine as butter. 

If marble or sand is used in adulterating sugar, it can 
be detected. If half a pound of sugar be dissolved in 
water, the pulverized marb:e or sand will form a sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the vessel. 

A partial test for detecting glucose in sugar is given 
by Dietzsch : 


** A dilnte solution of sugar is colored sky-blne with a few 
drops of Fehling’s solution, and heated to the boiling point. 
If the sugar is all cane sugar, the liquid may stand twenty- 
four hours without showing any change; but if glucose or 
invert sugar is present, the reddish color of the reduced 
copper oxide will appear in a few minutes.”’ 


It is thought to be almost impossible to obtain pure 
honey. Miss Richards gives the following positive 
test : 


‘It is said, especially by English analysts, that much 
American honey is entirely artificial, the comb being made 
of paraffine and filled with glucose sirup. Two simple tests 
will show whether this is the case. Normal honey, being 
collected by the bees from flowers, wili contain many 
pollen grains. The absence of these is a suspicious circum- 
stance. Beeswax is blackened by warm sulphuric acid, 
while paraffine is not affected.” 


Professor Attfield, before the London Pharmaceutical 
Society, gave the following as his conclusions after a care- 
ful and searching analysis of canned goods : 


**1. I have never been able to satisfy myself that a can 
of ordinary tinned food contains even a useful medicinal 
dose of such a true soluble compound of tin as is likely to 
have any effeet on man. 

‘“*2. As for the metal itself—that is, the filings or actual 
metallic particles or fragments—one ounce is a common 
dose as a vermifuge, harmless even in that quantity to man, 
and not always so harmful as could be desired to the para 
sites for whose disestablishment it is administered. One 
ounce might be contained in four hundred-weight of food. 

‘3. If a possible harmful quantity of a soluble com- 
pound of tin be placed in a portion of canned food, the 
latter will be so nasty—so metallic, in fact—that no sane 
person will eat it. 

‘*4. Unsoundness in meat does not appear to promote 
the corrosion or solution of tin. I have kept salmonin cans 
until it was putrid, testing it occasionally for tin; no trace 
was detected. Nevertheless, food should not be allowed to 
remain for a few days, or even hours, in saucepans, metal 
baking-pans, or opened tin cans; for in this case it may 
taste metallic. 

“5. Unsound food, canned or uncanned, may, of course, 
injure health; and where canned food has really done 
harm, the harm has, in all probability, been due to the 
food, and not to the can. 

‘In my opinion, given after well weighing all evidence 
hitherto forthcoming, the public have not the faintest 
cause for alarm respecting the occurrence of tin, lead, or 
any other metal in canned foods. If persons are unwise 
enough to let the food remain long in an opened tin can, 
they almost -deserve to be punished by the metallic flavor 
which may be imparted to the food.”’ 

Dr. Johnsou, in the ‘‘ Chemical News,” gives the fol- 
lowing rules for guidance in purchasing canned goods : 

‘*Every cap should be examined, and if two holes are 
found in it, send the can at once to the Health Board, with 
its contents, and the name of the grocer who sold it. Only 
one hole in the cap is needed to let out the air before final 
sealing. Two holes show that the can had begun to swell 
on account of decomposition, and had been punctured and 
resealed. 

“* Reject every article of canned food that does not show 
the line of resin around the edge of the solder of the cap, 
the same as is seen on the seam at the side of the can. 





a 


(The chloride of zinc, which is sometimes used instead of 
resin, is an active poison. ) 

‘* Press up the bottom of the can; 1f decomposition is 
commencing, the tin will rattle, the same as the bottom of 
the oiler of a sewing-machine does. If the goods are sound, 
it will be solid, and there will be no rattle to the tin. 

‘** Reject every can that shows any rust around the cap on 
the inside of the head of the can.”’ 


DYEING AND CLEANSING.—The proprietor of a most 
successful dyeing establishment in New York says that 
all silk and velvet garments should be ripped apart 
before being sent to be dyed. All velvet and silk irim- 
mings should be ripped off carefully, and threads picked 
out. Dresses can be dyed without being taken ap#rt ; 
but, as the waist is Hable to shrink in the process, t is 
rarely satisfactory. If the seams of the waist are stitched 
with cotton, the thread will usually show a lighter shade 
than the dress. Only good materfals dye well, and it is 
worth while ripping the waist and making over a new 
linjng. The skirt will answer to dye withort ripping. 
To have dresses cleansed it is not necestary to rip them. 
Gentlemen’s garments can be dyed and cleansed whole. 

TESTED AND WORTHY. 
Se PARLOA, in her cooking class, gave some 
dishes for the Lenten season; directions for 
cooking eggs, tomatoes, fish, etc. Fish omelet made 
from Miss Parloa’s directions will be found delicious : 

‘Take six small smelts, or the same amount of any delicate 
fich or fish roe, four egzs, four tablespoonfuls of milk, two 
and a half tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of 
chopped chives, or half the quantity of onion, balf a tea- 
spoonful of chopped pareley, a generons teaspoonful of salt, 
and a little pepper. She first skinned the fish, and after re- 
moving the bones cut it into small pieces. <A little sauce- 
pan was heated, a tablespoonful and a half of butter melted 
in it, and the fish, chives, parsley, and three-quarters of a 
teaspoonful of salt added, and the whole cooked for five 
minutes. Two tablespoonfuls of the milk were added, and 
the mixture boiled up once and set back to keep hot while 
the eggs were beaten lightly with the remaining milk and 
salt. A tablespoonful of butter was now put in a saucepan, 
and the eggs poured in and shaken vigorously till they 
legan to thicken, the fish was poured in, and the omelet 
was rolled up and served.’’ 


At the same lecture she made 4 rice pudding that has 
been found to add an attractive feature to the plain 
Monday dinner : 


“*She took one cup of rice, and after washing it carefully 
put it on the stove to boil in a quart of cold water. While 
the water was heating she took half a cup of sugar and re- 
duced it to a caramel by stirring it in a saucepan till it 
smoked and was liquid, then she added three teaspoonfuls 
of boiling water and let the whole simmer for three minutes. 
The water on the rice having begun to boll, it was poured 
off, and a quert of milk, a teaspoonful of salt, and nearly 
all the caramel was added ; it was then placed in a double 
boiler to cook for half an hour, when it was cooled and four 
well-beaten eggs were added, and the pudding was placed 
in a well-buttered mold and the remainder of the caramel 
poured over it. The mold was set in a basin of warm 
water, and the pudding was baked in a moderate oven for 
anhour. The lecturer stated that the heat of the oven 
should be moderate, and that the water around the pudding 
should never boil while it was baking 

‘*The caramel sauce which was served with the rice pudding 
was made by stirring a cup of sugar in a saucepan till quite 
a dark brown, adding a cup of boiling water and simmering 
the whole for fifteen minutes together. This sauce was set 
away and eerved cold with the hot pudding.” 


As another way of cookiug rice we give the following : 
**Parch the rice a light brown like coffee ; then put it into 


salted boiling water and cook until done. Shake instead 
of stirring it, to avoid breaking the grains. Eat with cream 
and sugar.’’ 

The ‘‘ Amateur Gardener” should be an authority 


for cooking spinach : 

“Spinach that {fs a little seedy will cook well if care is 
taken to pull off the leaves separately with the tender tops 
and throw away the hollow stem, or greater part of it. 
Some people cook it without water, but the result is a 
strong-flavored dish. A smallish allowance of boiling water, 
with a liberal allowance of salt and a very small quantity 
of soda, is preferable; say, for a peck of spinach, a piece 
of soda not larger than a bean or pea. If you have rain 
water at command, you should not use soda at all, for the 
alkali is intended merely to soften the water, and much of 
it will destroy the goodness of the vegetable Cram it 
down in the pot, and put the lid on and make it boil 
quickly. Press it down, and turn it over two or three 
times, and keep it boiling fast for fully ten minutes, and 
then take out a little on a fork and see if itis done. If the 
stalks are tender and the leaves of a richdeep green, it may 
be considered done. Turn it into a colander and set this 
aside to drain. This is somewhat slow business, but you 
must not press it until much of the water has run away 
naturally. When pretty well drained, press gently, so as to 
make it sufficiently dry that no water will drain from it in 
the dish. The vegetable dish should be quite hot ; turn the 
spinach into it, and at once rub in a lump of butter, dust 
lightly with white pepper, and then cut it across and across 
with a knife, put on the cover, and put it on the hot plate 
or in the oven until wanted. It may be cooked a quarter 
It should pe 


of an hour in advance without any harm. 
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eerved as hot as possible, and be of a rich deep green color, 
and delightfully fragrant.” 

A few apples may still be Jeft in the barrel, and the 
following receipt, which has been tested, is worth try- 
ing: Thoroughly saturate slices of buttered bread with 
cold water, cover the bottom of a pudding dish with 
quarters of apples, lay over them slices of the socked 
bread, cover with apples, then with bread, and so alter- 
nate till the dish is filled, finishing with a layer of 
the buttered bread. Cover the pudding, and bake til| the 
apples are cooked, then remove the cover and brown the 
surface nicely. Serve hot, with any rich, sweet sauce. 








TURPENTINE AS A Disinrectrant.—A German phy- 
sician bas used with invariable success turpentine and 
carbolic acid as a disinfectant for diphtheria and kindred 
diseases. He states that he bas never seen any of these 
diseases spread froma sick child to other members of 
the family when this remedy was employed. His 
method is to pour from twenty to forty drops of a mix- 
ture of cqual parts of turpentine and carbolic acid into 
a kettle of water, which is kept simmering over a slow 
fire, so that the air of the sick-room is constantly im- 
pregnated with the odor of these two substances. A 
favorable influence is also exerted by this means upon 
the exudation in diphtherfa, although it is not at all 
curative of the disease. 








Worta FoLttowinc.—The subject of higher educa- 
tion for women is brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic ina new channel. A graduate of Girton has just 
made the college a residuary legatee. Part of the 
property consisted of beautiful and famous laces, minia- 
tures, quaint old parasols, fans, and watches. These 
have all been sold at auction for the benefit of the 
college. This is an example that is worthy of imitation 
on this side the water. 





Gur Youna Rouks. 
HOW BOOKS ARE MADE. 
VL. 

T would be very easy and very pleasant, so far as the 
writer is concerned, to add several other articles to 
those already published in thisseries. Butif he has been 
able to make his thought clear, the boys and girls who 
have followed him so far do not need any more words 
to understand his purpose. Out of the great stacks of 
books on the shelves of the bookstores, there are only a 
few that are not soon forgotten ; these few, selected, not 
by the critics, but by the great mass of readers all over 
the world, make up what we call literature. Some peo- 
ple think that all printed matter is literature; in fact, 
only a very small part ever gets into that select company. 
Literature is made up of the very best books : books 
that are full of power, of beauty, of excellence of every 
kind. And when we study these few select books, 
which people read and reread generation after genera- 
tion, we always find in them one quality—life. The one 
supremely important thing in the world {is its life; 
without this, stars would shine and flowers bloom in 
vain. Books that do not tell us something worth know- 
ing about ourselves are not worth reading or kceping. 
The value of the sciences which reveal to us the secrets 
of the heavens over our heads and of the earth under 
our feet lies in their power to throw light on our sur- 
roundings, and so, indirectly but surely, to bring us to 
a better understanding of ourselves. No man can go 
into a corner and make a great book as a locomotive is 
made ; a great book always grows in the mind of a man 
who has studied the people around him, lived with them, 
felt for them, often suffered through them. Dante could 
not have written his wonderful poem if he had not gone 
through terrible agonies of mind. This was what peo- 
ple meant when they pointed him out as he walked 
along the streets and said, ‘‘There goes the man who 
has been in hell.” Milton could not have written 
‘* Paradise Regained” if there had not been in him some 
of the beautiful things he described, and Shakespeare 
could never have told men and women 80 much about 
their own feelings and thoughts if he had not lived with 
real people and looked deep into their hearts and into 
hisown. A great book is always a thing to be rever- 
enced, because somebody has put his life into it ; and the 
literature of the world is worth preserving and studying 

becaus:; the life of humanity is in it. 








The basis of good manners js self-reliance. 

Bad behavior the law cannot reach. 

Give a boy address and accomplishments, and you 
give him the mastery of palaces and fortunes where he 
goes.—[ Emerson. 


Give me the boy who rouses when he !s praised, who 
profits when he is encouraged, and who cries when he {s 
defeated.—[Quintilian. 


‘* Every one finds you very attractive because you try 
to please, and seem to succeed delightfully.” 





A ONE-DOLLAR FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Joun N. Dick. 
r 


HIS article is, or will be, written expressly for the 

young readers of this paper ; not because it will pos- 
sess no attractions for the older ones, but from the fact that 
boys and girls count their earnings by dimes and not by 
dollars. Now, if I can herein show, to the satisfaction 
of these young people, how they may, for ten of these 
dimes, have a show of flowers which will outshine any 
fifty ordinary flower gardens, thereby making them the 
envy of everybody in the neighborhood, I shall not have 
lived in vain ; for to be the subject of envy is a very 
pleasant situation, as all will readily allow. 

Thomas Carlyle once declared, in his pungent way, 
that any one owning a sixpence controlled the world to 
the extent of that sixpence ; and, foliowing in his wake, 1 
add that any boy or girl owning a dollar (coax it out of 
your father if you haven't it) controls from ten to fif- 
teen of the choicest varieties of flowering plantsin exist- 
ence. If you invest a dollar at the greenhouse you get 
a bare dozen, which makes but a‘mall display ; whereas 
the same money invested in annuals gives you thousands 
of plants, with which you may grow flowers almost by 
the bushel. This sounds a little wild, I know, but you 
must remember this is a wild age. It is also better to 
surprise you thus in the start, and give you a chance to 
recover before concluding this essay, than to end in a 
climax which might possibly produce fatal results. 

Let us now spoil our dollar by investing one dime in 
a paper of the seed of 

PHLOX DRUMMONDU, 

from which you will raise from fifty to one hundred 
plants. You can buy separate or mixec colors ; but it 
is best to start with a mixture. Sow the seed thinly in 
shallow boxes in the house, along in March. They will 
break ground in about ten days. The young plants 
should stand a half-inch apart. In fact, one great 
trouble with too many growers is the crowding of seed- 
lings. This weakens them, and they will never flower 
as wel]. Set the plants in the permanent bed about the 
tenth of May. Transplant one foot apart—no nearer. 
Never crowd flowering plants. Give them elbow room, 
and they will make {ft up to you in color and fragrance. 
Phlox sown in March will bloom in June; and, if the 
seed pods are picked off, will keep up a constant display 
until the last of October. It is one of our most beautt- 
ful flowers, and is unsurpassed for bouquets. 

Now open your catalogue—of course you will send to 
some prominent seedsman for one to verify my state- 
ments—and hunt up the 


DIANTHUS., 


Here you will be likely to find some twenty varieties. 
Select, for the trial trip, the D. lacimatus, or fringed 
pink. It is double, of beautiful colors and markings, 
but scentless. A paper of this seed will cost you ten 
cents more. Grow as advised for phlox. Set one foot 
spart. The plants are of a burly, compact habit, 
and are excellent for borders. 

I have cultivated the dianthus for over twenty years, 
and prefer it to the phlox, which is saying a great dea). 
To have the best success you must pick off the flowers 
as they fade. It will then bloom profusely until] Novem- 
ber. If you cut the plants back in October they will 
live through the severest winters, with slight protection, 
blooming finely the ensuing season. 

I now beg leave to introduce the 


ASPERULA. 


This will draw just five cents from your fund, but is 
richly worth a half-dollar a packet to any lover of dell 
cate flowers. It is not a showy plant. Persons of coarse 
tastes would much prefer a zinnia; but I am persuaded 
that no such a character would have the patience to read 
this article. A first-rate plant for small beds or border. 
It js hardy, a constant bloomer, with beautiful foliage, 
growing from six to eight inches in height. The flowers 
are of a delicate lavender blue, exceedingly fragrant, 
and unsurpassed for bouquet-making. 

No flower for a display late in the season surpasses 

THE ASTER. 

Of the long list of varteties advertised, the New Rose is 
one of the best , but almost any selection will prove 
satisfactory. They grow from six inches to three feet 
in height, according to variety. The Rose is a tall- 
growing sort, with finely imbricated petals, remaining 
long in bloom without withering. 

Do not sow aster seed until the middle of May. The 
plants will then bloom in September. Never sow flower 
seed in the beds where they are to bloom, unless of a 
kind difficult to transplant. Set the seedlings one foot 
apart. As they grow, fasten to a neat stake, painted 
green, if possible. T.e new peony-flowered Globe is 
the earliest of the asters, and requires no tying. Seed of 
the variety recommended will cost you fifteen cents ; but 
you may make sure of plants enough to set out a very 
large bed. 

Any collection of flowers is incomplete without the 
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BALSAM. 


The seed is rather high—fifteen cents a packet for the 
best ; but that is nothing, you know, as we have all of 
forty-five cents left yet. 

Sow balsam seed ina box by itself, if possible, and 
give it the warmest and sunniest spotinthe room. As 
itis very tender, do not set out in the garden until the 
20th of May. Let the plants stand a foot apart. I gen- 
erally grow it in single rows—hedge fashion. Train 
either to a single stem or pinch off a portion of the side 
branches, allowing four or five to the plant. It is also 
best to pull off eome of the largest leaves, that the flow- 
ers may be seen. I have grown this flower two anda 
half feet high, each stem a wreath of perfectly double 
flowers. The scil should be very rich and well 
watered in a dry time. Do not merely sprinkle the 
plants, but draw away the earth from the roots and soak 
the ground thoroughly. By proper culture it will bloom 
from two to three months ; but you must not let it go to 
seed. 








THE MODERN ST. PATRICK. 


ATSY DORAN’S face was usually very bright and 

cheerful, but this morning it was very sad and 
doleful. You, perhaps, might have thought it was be- 
cause the snow was goae, and the ice broken up in the 
lake, so that skating and coasting were done for this year. 
But neither of these things was the cause of Patsy's sad- 
ness ; he did not own a pair of skates, and he had be- 
come tired of coasting a month ago, for the snow had 
lasted from the very first week in Novimber till now, 

cd it was March. 

Patsy looked out over the lake to the mountains be- 
yond, and wished he was a man, so that he could help 
his mother. What coulda little boy dothere! If he 
only lived in New York or Albany, or even down at 
Caldwell, he could earn something, but up there among 
those bare hills, with all the hotels closed—and if they 
were open it would not ‘do any good, for the roads had 
been blocked all winter, and there was nothing he could 
do, anyway ! Life looked very hopeless to this small boy 
of ten years. . 

Patsy satonastump back of the tiny, unpainted 
house which he called home. The heuse had no foun- 
dation, but was built restiag on four stumps. How it 
ever stood up inthe face of the wind was a mystery. 
Back of it rose the mountain, with sides covered with 
blackened stumps ; in front the land sloped away to the 
shores of Lake George. There were more rocks than 
land all about the house, and that was the reason Patsy 
was so sad. His mothertried with all her might to raise 
enough potatoes to feed them through the winter, but it 
was no use; she could not do that and also do the wash- 
ing for the people down at the hotel and the boarding- 
houses, When Patsy got bigger he would tend to that, 
and carry the baskets of clothes besides. ‘‘ But I don’t 
grow a ha’porth a year,” said Patsy, as he stood up on 
his tip-toes. ‘‘ It’s clane tired I am of wajitin’.” 

‘* Patsy, me b’y, are ye there ?” sald a tidy, pleasant- 
faced woman, as she came round the corner of the house 
with a shaw! over her head. 

‘‘Yes, mither,” said Patsy, looking up brightly. 
**Do yees want wather ?” 

“No. Shure, I’m thinkin’ I'll go over and see Mrs, 
Flanagan to day.” 

*“Why ?” 

** Come in, Patsy.” 

The two went into the house, which was as poor in- 
side as out, but as clean as bands could make it. 

The only ornament was a highly colored picture of 
St. Patrick, that hung on the unplastered walls between 
the windows. Mrs. Doran looked at the picture with 
longing eyes as she sat down. 

“Come here, Patsy,” she said ; and the boy came for- 
ward with a puzzled expression. ‘‘It’s as much yours 
as mine, shure.” 

‘* What, mither ?” 

‘The picter, me darlint.” 

** What of it, mither ?” 

‘I'm goin’ to sell it, Patsy, to Mrs. Flanagan.” 

‘‘Oh, mither, mither, not the picter of hoiy St. 
Patrick, as granddaddy gave ye afore we come to this 
country ?” And Patsy began to cry. 

The mcther began to cry, too, as she put her arm 
around Patsy. How well she remembered the Sunday 
little Patsy was brought back from the little parish 
church after the christening !—how her dear mother 
came in with the baby in her arms, and her father, 
trembling and feeble, followed with the picture, and 
gave it to her and the baby in honor of the name ; how 
proud the baby’s father looked at them both. And the 
neighbors thought the baby and the picture were per- 
fect. Well did she remember what her father whispered 
to her as he Jeft in the twilight : 

“Shure, Mary, darlint, let’s pray the good Saint 
Patrick that the little one will droive the love of ram 
from John.” 

Then the blessed hope, that filled her life for a few 
months, that the little Patrick had driven all the evil 
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from his father’s life; then the disappointment. Now 
that very picture must be sold to keep the boy from 
starving. For John had not been home for a week, and 
when he came would probably be without money, and 
ugly from drink. 

‘Yes, dear, Mrs. Flanagan will give me two dollars 
for it, and we have no money, and I don’t know when 
yere father will come.” 

“ Take it, mither ; I'm willin’,” sald the boy. 

All the time that his mother sat there Patsy's little 
brain bad been busy. He knew how St. Patrick had 
dtiven the snakes from Ireland, and a plan to make life 
easier for his nother, and to keep his father at hothe, 
had formed in his mind. 

When Patsy's father and mother came from freland 
they brought with them $500 to buy land and begin a 
new home. They knew nothing of the country, and 
John thought he could easily decide which way to go 
after he reached New York. When the ship Janded, 
Patey and bis mother were taken to a cheap hotel, with 
stufly, dirty rooms, while John went out to investigate 
und decide as to what they should do. He returned one 
night, and said that they would go to Lake George, 
where a man would eell him fifty acres of as beautiful 
land as there was in the country, covered with fine trees, 
for fifty dollars. A lake was the one thing for which 
Mary pined ! 

‘*Oh, John, let’s go. Shure, I’d die if I didn’t see a 
bit of water. So would Patsy, shure—do yees mind the 
way he’d stretch out his bands tothe boats ? When will 
yecs be goin’, John, dear?” ssid Mary, anxiously. 
‘Shure, we're chokin’ in this place.” 

In less than & week, on a bleak November day, John, 
Mary, and the baby were in the woodcutter’s hut that 
had been described as an elegant cottage. The trees 
had been cut from the land, and the blackened stumps 
made it seem more desolate. How Mary lived through 
that first winter she never liked to remember, but the 
baby grew fat, and was as jolly a baby asever was. John 
came home from the little village three miles away one 
day with black and angry look. 

“ Kape the child in, Mary ; it’s a den of snakes I’ve 
got.” 

‘* What do ye mane, John ?” 

‘‘Shure, the gully yonder is a den of snakes, and 
that’s the rason the trees are standin’. No man dare go 
there to cut ’em.” 

‘*Oh, John !” and Mary grasped the baby from the 
steps where he sat in the sun. 

From that day discouragement and poverty ruled in 
Patey’s home. Jonn would not work about thé place, 
and never could be persuaded to go near the gully. 
Mary could only get work in summer from the people 
across the lake and up at Sabbathday Polnt. In winter 
no one was there. Patsy knew the cause of the trouble, 
and as soon as his mother started with the picture to 
Mrs. Flanagan he found a straight stick to use fora rod, 
and started for the gully with a white face and beating 
heart. 

Mary trudged on, sadly hoping that Mrs. Flanagan 
would allow her two dollars and a half for the picture, 
as all of John’s money went into their store. 

Mary finally reached the store, and told Mrs. Flanagan 
her errand. She took the picture, and said: ‘It's all 
night, Mrs. Doran; it'll jist square John’s tally. Mr. 
Flanagan and me counted up the figers on the door this 
mornin’, and he owes jist two dollars and twinty-foive 
cents, but 1’] call it equare for the picture.” 

‘‘Ob,-Mrs. Flanagan !” said Mary ; then stopped, for 
John, shamefaced and trembling, was listening. 

“Mary, come,” said John. 

Without a word they started for their home, each 
knowing that there was scarcely any food there, and no 
money to buy any when they reached the house. It was 
past noon, and the clouds were thickening in the sky, and 
the wind began to blow. 

Mary pushed open the door, and was surprised to find 
the house empty. 

‘*Patsy !” she called. But there was no answer. John 
went round and looked in the cow-shed ; but there was 
no red.cheeked boy in sight. Mary blew the horn, and 
the hills sent back the echo; but no happy boy’s voice 
answered, ** Mither, I’m comtn’.” 

John and Mary gazed at each other, pale and trem- 
bling. Suddenly John started over toward a bright red 
spot among the stumps in the field near the gully, and 
came back with Patsy’s mitten. 

“‘Oh, Mary, dear, he's kilt! He's gone to the gully, 
and the svakes have him |” 

Mary flew past her husband and over the fields to the 
dreaded gully. Pale and trembliag, John followed, 
with no thought of the terrible snakes that filled him 
with terror. Mary dashed down tho gully, tumbling 
and falling as the stones and fallen wood rolled under 
her feet. Again and again she called her darling’s 
name, but there was no answer. The wind drowned 
her voice, and she wandered up and down the sides of 
the gully, looking for the child who was the brightness 
of her Jife. Faint and weary, she had dropped down at 
last on a stone to rest, while John stood, white and help- 











less, leaning against a tree. The watet was being driven 
against the shore with a pitiful moan. Mary never 
knew how long they werethere. At last the wind stopped 
blowing, the water grew still, and the setting sun 
flooded the gully with arosy light as a voice, clear 
and triumphant, called out, ‘‘ There’s not a one, mither, 
there’s not a one here. Shure, father can cut the wood 
and sell it. Shure, there’s not a snake in the gully.” 

Mary was speechless. On a rock above the water 
stood Patsy, with his golden-brown curls blowing in 
the wind, his cap under his feet, and the staff crowned 
with a bunch of cedar. Full of joy was the boy, as he 
pointed up the gully where every twig and bush, every 
icicle and thound of snow, was kissed by the rosy light. 
Mary walked slowly towatd the child, and knelt at his 
feet. ‘Thank God and the Holy Virgin and all the 
saints for this hout.” 

The boy put his hand on her head, arid safd : 

‘“ Now, daddy, shure, you'll stay home and cut the 
wood, and sell it to the hotel beyant, as they asked ye ?” 

“7 will,” said John, as he raised Mary and kissed 
her. ‘‘ Shure, we'll go home, dear.” And slowly and 
quietly the three passed up the dreaded gully, with 
more thankful, peaceful hearts than they had ever 
known since they first came in possession of the land. 

When they came in sight of the house, a long lumber 
wagon stood there, and two men waiting apparently for 
the owners. Their errand was soon made known. A 
new hotel was to be bullt at the landing, and would 
Mary and John come down and board the workmen and 
live in the little hotel while the work was being done ? 
and would John sell the standing wood on his place? A 
bargain was soon made, and asthe men were driving 
away, they noticed the rosy boy who clung to his moth- 
er’s skirts. ‘‘ What's your name ?” asked one of the men. 

‘* Patrick,” sald the boy. 

‘Ts this your birthday ? It’s the 17th of March !” 
And the man drove away, laughing. 


PEARL OYSTERS. 


By GEorGE S. CHASE. 


N the Gulf of California there are extensive pear! 

fisheries. The pearls are found inside of a species 
of oyster that grows at the bottom of the Gulf. The 
district is about three hundred miles in length, extend- 
ing out from the shore some ten miles. Most of the 
fishing is done by native Mexicans or half-breed Indians, 
who dive for them from boats. The divers take heavy 
stones in their hands to help them reach the bottom. 
They also carry baskets which they fill with oysters. 
A good diver can go down fifty feet and remain under 
water from two minutes to two minutes and a quarter. 
Diving 1s not an unhealthy business, and there is no 
danger from sharks. 

A more extensive business {s carried on by means of 
divers clad in marine armor. These go in schooners 
fitted out with all the necessities for a voyage of four or 
five months. The armor-clad divers sometimes go down 
more than a hundred feet deep, but the pressure {s so 
great that {t produces rheumatism, and the armor-divers 
rarely live to be more than thirty-five or forty years of 
age. 

As soon as the oysters are In the boat they are opened, 
examined for pearls, the beards or soft portions cut off, 
and the rest thrown {nto tubs. When the day’s work {s 
over, the pleces in the tub are carefully examined again, 
and then spread to dry in the sun. The dried oysters 
are shipped to China, where they command a high price. 

The common opinion {s that a pearl is caused by a 
grain of sand or some similar substance finding its way 
into the she}l, and irritating the oyster, which thereupon 
incloses it in a smooth covering. This {s not true of 
the pearl proper, but such substances are always glued 
to the Inner side of the shell, and are covered with 
“nacre,” the well known ‘‘ mother-of-pearl.” Some of 
these substances thus imbedded are very curious. The 
writer has seen a parasite, apparently a blood-sucker, or 
& worm nearly two inches long, thus coffined in a most 
gorgeous crust of mother-of-pearl strong enough to hold 
him tight, and yet showing his shape perfectly. The 
real pearl is probably the effect of a disease. It is 
always found imbedded in the muscular portion of the 
oyster. It begins as a sac filled with a clear Ifquid 
like water. Ata later stage the water thickens, becom- 
ing first cloudy, then like jelly, and finally hardening 
into the perfect pearl. Specimens have been found in 
all stages, but it is not yet decided whether the sac 
increases in size during the hardening process. 


JUMBO RESTORED. 


UMBO, you remember, was killed about a year ago, 
and ever since that time Professor Wood, of Roci- 
ester, N. Y., has been busy mounting Jumbo’s hide, and 
putting the bones of his skeleton together, so that they 
could travel about with the other wonders. Now all is 
ready, and Jumbo Jooks almost as well as in life. 
Professor Wood first built a huge frame of wood and 
iron, that was as near the shape of Jumbo as possible, 
Over this was stre'ched Jumbo's hide, which fs half an 




















inch thick, and welghed 1,588 ponnds. The hide was 
in three pieces, and yet it is put on so perfectly that you 


would not be able to find where it is joined. After the 
hide was stretched and fastened on the frame by 74 000 
nails, the tusks were put in their proper laces, glass 


eyes inserted, and Jumbo looked as though he would 
shake his trunk to welcome his old friends. 

A wagon twenty-four feet long has been made to hold 
Jumbo, and, fastened on this wagon, Jumbo will travel 
about the country, and be a)most as celightful as ever. 
When it is necessary to trave) on the cars, the wagon 
will be lifted on a special car made to hold It. 

The skeleton of Jumbo weighs 800 pounds. The 
bones are put together in such a way that when not on 
exhibition it will be taken apart and packed in boxes. 

An immense amount of work has been necessary to 
complete the skeleton and hide for exhibition. The 
hide has been treated to a preparation of arsenic, alum, 
and corrosive sublimate, the immense frame built, and 
this must be done so perfectly that it would look just 
like Jumbo when the hide covered it. The slightest 
mistake in measurement would spoil the effect of the 
whole. Professor Wood, however, knew al] about ele- 
phants, and just where every dent and every raise in the 
body should be. 

When the bones were bleached and dried, they were 
held in place by copper rivets and leather, and now 
there are two Jumbos where before there was only one. 





ble, etc., will be found very useful. Use ribbon about 
one inch in width. Take a piece of cardboard three 
inches long and half an inch wide, and cover with this 
ribbon. To the cardboard sew three pieces of ribbon. 
The center piece should measure in length ten inches, 
and each of the other two picces eight inches. Over the 
center plece Jay another piece of ribbon nine Inches 
long. These ribbons should all be firmly secured to the 
cardboard. Make a neat little needle-book, cover with 
satin, and fasten to the ten-{nch center piece of ribbon. 
Place a full ribbon bow over the sewing. On each of 
the elght-inch ribbons add a little pocket. One is for the 
scissors, and the other, which should be smaller, for the 
thimble. On the nine-inch length ribbon make a little 
emery bag and fasten with narrow ribbon and ioops. 
The joinings of these ribbons are all covered under one 
bow at the top and suspended from the belt by pins. 








PUZZLES. 
VERSE FROM A FAMOUS POEM. 
B-t -e-n t-e -a-k -n- t-e -a-]-g-t, 
W-e- n-g-t -s -e-{-n-n- t- ]l-w-r, 
—o-e- a -a-8- {- t-e -a-s -c-u-a-i-n, 


—h-t -s -n-w- a- t-e -h-l-r-n”- h-u-. 


A MOTHER GOOSE RHYME. 
L----- ----- - r 
§------ -- --- -----Fr 
E----- --- - --€ 
H- --- -- -t 
A-~> ---- ----- m, 
A- -<---- - --I. 
BY A MASTER OF ENGLISH. 


Tam composed of 21 letters. 

My 1, 10, 14, and 13 is a voice much admired. 

My 2. 4, 7, and 8 is where it is most often heard. 

My 17, 6, and 3 {is frequently done where my first is heard. 
My 15, 9, 24, and 25 satisfies only the unecelfish. 

My 26, 18, 22, and 28 is the aim of conscientious peeple 
My 20, 23, and 12 is applied to certain seasons 


My 19, 21, and 31 is the number to which all selfish people direet 
their energies, 
my 29, 30, and 23 Is always the result of sin. 


My 27 is the last letter of the word having the greatest power 


in heaven and on earth. 
ENIGMA, 


1. My first is in slate, but not in pencil. 

2. My second is in the apple, but not in the cider. 
3. My third is in the paint, but not in the brush. 
4. My fourth Is in run, but not in the race. 

5. My fifth is in taking, but not in giving. 

6. My sixth is in part, but not in whole. 

7. My seventh is in happy, but not in son! 

®, My eighth fs tn trouble, but not in’ bubble 

9. My ninth is in roof, but not in shingle. 


10. My tenth is in sing, but not in tune. 

11. My eleventh is in cable, but not in telegraph. 

12. My twelfth is in kid, but not fn glove 

My whole freed a land from an enemy, and my b'rthday ts kept 
by a people scattered all over the world. 

RFHEADINGS. 

1. lama fruit; behead me, and I am a useful member of the 
human body. 

2. Iam an impediment to progress ; behead me, and I ama 
protection against burglars 


3. IT am an article of food ; behead me, and I am what every 
living creature does, 

4. lam In the imperative mood ; behead me, and I am the en 
trance to a house. 


5. Iam at a distance; behead me, ard I am at hand. 

6. Tam an animal fond of the water; behead me, and Tam an 
absolute necessity to a Jiterary man. 

7. I have been felt from east to west during the past winter; 
behead me, and there are few whom I attract. 

ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE 

A Persian died, leaving seventeen camels to be divided among 
his three sons in the following proportions : The eldest to have 
the half, the second a third, and the youngest aninth. Of course, 
camels can't be divided into fractions ; so, in despair, the broth- 
ers submitted their difficulty to Mohammed Ali. “T’'ll lead you 
another camel, to make eighteen, and now divide them your- 
selves,” 
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Sunpay GAFTERNOON. 
THE SECOND PSALM.’ 


By tHe Rev. Pamurps Brooks, D.D. 

“Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine vain 
things?” 

HIS psalm belongs to the class called Messianic. It 
i is a psalm full of that great national hope of the 
Jews concerning Him who was to come. A nation with- 
out hope is like a man without hope. It is simply to live 
in the present, without the anticipation of anything 
greater and stronger that lies beyond. Possibly some of 
us may have passed through years of hopelessness, in 
which the things we were doing seemed to be entirely 
unworthy of us. You cut off hope from any man, or 
any group of men, and at once you paralyze the worth 
of everything. It is exactly so with nations as with 
men. If we look at the nations of the world, those 
nations which seem to have no national life, of which 
the world comes to say, by and by, that there is no rea- 
son why they should exist, is it not always because they 
have no hope? The great fathers of our country were 
quick to anticipate that God had some purpose in the 
creation of this new nationality—something for America 
to doin the world. It was this hope that gave cohesion 
and dignity and poetry to the first century of our 
national existence. We talk about “ manifest destiny.” 
It means simply a great inspiring hope which runs 
through our land. No nation lives a great life which 
does not believe in “‘ manifest destiny.” It means some- 
thing somewhere which, though very vaguely known, 
still lies in the future as a point of attraction, and makes 
the whole nation with one unity of effort press forward 
toward whatever God may have for it to do in the ages 
to come. 

The Jewish vation was full of vitality. It enabled the 
Jews to pass through fire and water and come out safely 
on the other side. This was because of a great national 
hope, shining like a star beaming upon them all the 
while. The noblest kind of national hope, the highest 
idea of ‘‘ manifest destiny,” is not simply a great event, 
but a great character. It is the ideal of a great character 
that is to come to them, and then to create great charac- 
ter throughout all the people. The hope of the coming 
of such a being was the ruling idea of the Jewish people. 
They were looking forward to a great character that 
was to come and to be a great power over humanity. A 
character is always nobler than any event that is going 
to happen. It is better for our people to have Washing- 
ton a great national character than to have the Fourth 
of July. A great nature remains as a perpetual inspira- 
tion. This perpetual drawing forward toward the 
Messiah that was to come, though often disturbed and 
confused, ultimately cleared itself in a conception of a 
national hero who was to be the manifestation of God to 
the people. This is what gives unity and greatness to 
the Old Testament history. No man knew when He was 
to come or where He was to come. 

Suppose to-day all our American people were antici- 
pating that a great American should be born, and this 
anticipation was founded upon some sure prophecy 
which no household doubted fora moment. Suppose 
it was believed that he should lead our nation forth to 
fulfill its nature and destiny. With what wondrous 
longing would every childbirth be anticipated! What 
mystery would hang around every cradle! When any 
man came forth amidst bis fellow-citizens and showed 
himself in any degree greater than other men, every 
eye would be fixed upon him. That was the condition 
of things in Judea. Every child that was born might 
be the Messiah ; every king might hold in his hand the 
Messianic scepter. Through all their life there ran 
this great anticipation, this inextinguishable hope. 
Everything said and done in regard to childbirth was 
said and done with all the dignity that belonged to the 
anticipation that every cradle might contain the Mes. 
siah. And if not, still it contained one who belonged 
to the Messianic race. What picturesqueness, beauty, 
deepness, wealth, and dignity pertained to every 
mother’s welcome of the new-born child and the care 
she gave to it! Every king was dignified by the 
way in which a coming king was to sit in supreme 
majesty. No king can sit upom any throne in the 
world that weaker kings do not catch something of 
the glory of his royalty. Every king who sits upon a 
throne that is some day or other to be occupied by a 
majestic monareh gains something of the majesty of 
that monarch. 

We do not know of whom this Second Psalm was writ- 
ten ; we do not even know by whom it was written. 
All the psalter was grouped together im the name of 
David. Some time in the history of the Jews, some 
one, inspired with this great Messianic hope, looked upon 
some king and sang about him as if he might be the 
Messiah. The words which he sang became words ca- 
pable of being applied by the Messiah to himself. This 
pealmist, looking upon the throne of David as the most 


1 Reported stenographically.; 





sacred place in all the world, cries that the Messiah, 
some day or other, shall sit there. He saw a man go up 
upon the throne; he seemed in visi»n to see how that 
throne was to be occupied, by and by, by a loftier king, 
He saw in him who was sitting there now something of 
the msjesty of the king who was to occupy the throne 
by and by. There may have been a suspicion that this 
was the Messiah himself, and the minstrel lifted up his 
voice and sang. The greeting which he received from 
the great I'salmist was lofiy and grand. Ages passed 
away ; and when the great King did come, these words 
were taken up and sung by his disciples of Him as the 
great Messiah. The fulfillment was different from the 
anticipation in the Psalmist’s mind. The old words 
written about the kings with their scepters and their 
golden crowns, words in which the noblest soul sang of 
kingly qualities in olden times, were found fit to be 
spoken of Jesus when he became king 

What is the philosophy of the Messianic psalms ? 
Shall we say that back in those distant days men antict- 
pated just what was going to come when Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem and did his work in Galilee? There 
was nothing so monstrous as that. The whole of the 
Bible is much more natural than we are apt to make it. 
Men of God were able to sing psalms worthy of the Mes- 
siah when any of their own number, towering in rever. 
ence above their fellows, went up upon the throne from 
which the Son of God was going to rule the world. We 
may take it and read it distiactly about Jesus Christ 
when we understand how it came to be. We learn 
from the Book of Acts that the disciples were arrested 
for preaching Jesus and the Resurrection, and were 
commanded never to preach any more in this name. 
They came to thelr own company and reported all that 
the priests and elders had said unto them. And they 
lifted up their voices in prayer and pralse to God, say- 
ing, ‘‘ O Lord, thou art the maker of heaven and earth 
and the sea, and all that in them is, who, by the mouth 
of thy servant David, hast said (quoting the Second 
Psalm), ‘ The kings of the earth stood up.’” 

This Messianic psalm was taken and applied in its 
completeness to the Messiah who had reali y revealed him- 
self at last. The words then found a kingship worthy 
of them, and were sung of Christ. As weread them by 
ourselves or in the church, we lose much if we do not 
see the speakers. There are three speakers, or serles of 
utterances. The first is the writer of the psalm, who 
stands, as it were, to call the attention of the people to 
the two great speakers. These two great speakers are, 
firat, the Lord Jehovah, who stands behind everything 
done and said in Judaism ; and, in the second place, the 
coming One, the Anointed, the King, the Messiah him- 
self. The writer stands as the chorus in the great 
tragedy, the interpreter to the multituve who cannot be 
able to catch the whole point of the meaning of what is 
going on. He sees God taking the sovereignty of the 
world, and bringing to the world its Saviour. He sees, 
looking down through the ages, that persecution is 
going to come. As Jesus himself said, his coming 
would bring, not peace, but a sword. So the writer 
breaks forth in astonishment, ‘‘ Why do the heathen 
rage ?” 

It isa great cry of astonishment from one who sees a 
great mercy coming to the world of guilt, bringing in 
redemption to the world, and the world setting itself 
against it. The man that really knows Christ, knows 
his mercy, lives in daily communion with him, knows 
himself a new creature, recreated and fitted for holiness, 
seys: ‘‘ He ismy Saviour, working out the rich redemp- 
tion of my life. Let him sit upon the world’s throne, 
within the world’s heart, and the world's redemption 
will come about. If I only cry out now, to-morrow 
morning that will be manifest to the world which is 
already manife:t to me; I lift up my eyes and look for- 
ward into the morrow, believing that he will be enthusi- 
astically received. Surely all the worid, with its suffer- 
ings and pains, will receive the Saviour when he comes.” 
But the world says : ‘‘ We will not have this man to rule 
over us ; we will cast away his chains from us. The 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take 
counsel together, against the Lord, and against his 
anointed.” It is the everlasting wonder of the soul that 
knows Jesus Christ, that this world, with Jesus Christ 
waiting at its doors to save it, can set itself against him 
and not let himin, If there be beings who perfectly 
understand Jesus Ckrist, and know nothing of the sins 
of our humanity, with what wonder must they look 
upon our world and see it unwilling to receive this great 
redemption ! 

But God’s great purpose of making Jesus King of the 
world is unchanged and unchangeable. And so he 
speaks—‘‘ He that sitte+h fn the heavens shall laugh.” 
Jesus shall reign. That is Jehovah's determined pur- 
pose. He makes but little, except for the sake of individ- 
uals, of this continual opposition. He will yet set the 
King upon his throne. Whether the world will have 
him or not, Christ is to be King of the world. “I have 


set my King upon my holy hill.” From above all the 
turmoil and tumult of this world, its own notions, prep- 
arations, wars, and accursed corruptions everywhere, 





comes down the strong, undisturbed voice of Him who 
holds the world in the hollow of his hands, declaring 
that Christ shall be the everlasting King. However 
nations may boil with disturbance at the foot of the 
throne, he shall relgn. The world has heard that, and 
it has brought a certain deep peace into the soul of man- 
kind. Sometimes this hope seems to be nothing but a 
great blind optimism. But as soon as it gets sight of 
Christianity it fastens itself to the great Christian prom- 
ises. It seems as if, years and years sgo, this poor 
world would have given up its hope and dropped its 
hands. But the inextinguishable hope of humanity is 
upheld by the wonderful voice of God declaring that 
Christ shall ultimately be its King. 

The third speaker is Christ himself. He speaks for 
himself: ‘‘I will declare the decree.” The Lord sald : 
‘““Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. 
Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.” Christ is in the world, and he {1s sure of 
the world. Sitting upon the throne, recognizing clearly 
who set him there, he will never leave it until all the 
nations shall be his natlons. Christianity, the echo of 
God's will, the Christ that is in this world, with that 
strange confidence which has pervaded Christianity 
through all its history, will be master of the world at 
last. Christianity has never been the perfect manifesta- 
tion vf Christ. Among the wonders of these last nine- 
teen centuries has been the quiet, certain confidence of 
Christianity. It cannot be crowded out and lost among 
the multitudes of mankind who are careless or hostile. 
It has never lost the conviction that there is a power 
in it which is some day to make it the ruler of the 
world ; that it possesses divine grace which some day 
will be sufficient for the healing of the nations, And 
always there has been this other consciousness, that 
it never could come to that until the world should be 
more true, and its corruptions had passed away, and it 
had indeed become worthy of fulfilling the purposes of 
God. 

At the close we come back to the writer of the chorus 
that tells us what the meaning of it all fs. ‘‘ Be wise 
now, ye kings; be instructed. ye judges of the earth ; 
serve the Lord with fear. Kiss the Son lest he be 
angry.” The writer seems to say: ‘O kings and 
judges of men, ye have heard what is going on in this 
world. However it may be delayed, this world is to be 
a world of God and Christ and righteousness. Who- 
ever is to havea place in the history of this world of 
righteous men must come and kiss the Son.” There 
rings out the great voice of the Psalmist which declares 
that in the end of things, in the far-off end, however it 
may be now, in the distant end of things, only he who 
is on the side of righteousness shall have place and 
power in this world. 

Thus this Messianic psalm presses itself into the lives 
we are living, and declares | hat if we are wicked we shall 
be powerless ; if we set ourselves against the Son of God 
and his righteousness, our force shall die out of the 
world. If the most humble man puts himself upon the 
side of righteousness in company with Christ, if in his 
own little lot he does things pure and good and kind, he 
shall have a part with Christ in his great conquest of 
the world. It is the word which God gives his children 
everywhere: ‘‘O my children, you have only to put 
yourselves at my side to have sumething of my power. 
You and I together, not simply I alone, I taking you 
for my humble allies, will conquer the world.” There 
are two things we never ought to forget : first, the great 
assurance given us that He whom we worship as Christ 
is the center of the world. Evcsyihing is verging to 
him. All the past, however unconsciously, is ruled by 
him ; and all the future, however little it may now know 
its Master, will ultimately recognize him. He who is 
everything, sanctification, redemption, in the fortunes of 
the individual soul, is the world’s redemption. 

Also, just exactly as in the history of the Jews, 
striving toward the great event, a great person, every- 
thing that happened until he arrived was anticipatory, 
so with the Messianic consciousness in us. Weare look- 
ing forward to the time when Christ shall perfectly 
occupy our whole church. Then alone he will be per- 
fectly our king. Everything that happens meantime, 
however insignificant, is of value if it be a step forward 
toward the establishment of his kingdom in our souls. 
If, again and again, weary of this life, we look into the 
face of some event and say, ‘‘ What! have you come 
just to worry my soul with one more event?” we may 
hear the answer, ‘‘ No, no. If you are able to under- 
stand me, you may know that I have come to tell you 
of the approach of Christ, and to make your soul a 
little more ready for it. I, a poor way-worn event, have 
traveled from the very distant depths of God’s purposes 
to find your soul ; I come to you, as I came in those 
events to the Jews in their history, to tell you of the 
great One by and by coming to be your king. I came 
to bless you if you will let me bless you. By submitting 
yourselves to the divine agency of me and such as me, 
ultimately you may be ready for the sublime dominion 
of the Son of God.” 
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CHARGE TO A MINISTER.’ 
By Tomas Netson, D.D. 


T a recent installation service in Brooklyn the 
charge to the pastor was elven by the Rev. Thomas 
Nelson, of the Memorial Presbyterlan Church, same city. 
The address {s so full of rich and helpful thought that 
we gladly present an extract; want of space prevents 
our giving the address in full. After a few words of 
welcome to the city and the Presbytery, Mr. Nelson sald : 
This work re quires the consecrated energy,of the entire 
man who would hope to carry it forward to a successful 
issue, The people of this church are intrusted to you 
that you may serve ihem. You are to give them the 
powers of your body, the faculties of your mind, the 
affections of your heart, and all the force of your will 
and love. They will expect, and they have a right to 
expect, that you will give to them and to your work 
among them, not the driblets of your time, nor the dregs 
of a miud already fatigued by outside labors and the 
care of the universe at jarge, but the best hours of your 
best days, and the freehness and vigor of your unex 
hausted powers. They will think, as I am sure you 
wili think, that the best contribution you can make to 
the {aterests of truth and humanity at large is work well 
done and diligently done in this your special sphere. It 
may be all very well for you, like John Wesley, to cry 
out in some moment of spiritual exaltation, ‘‘ The world 
is my parish ;” but don’t forget that at present you are 
located in Brooklyn. Let it be your one desire and aim 
to develop the spiritual resources of this people. There 
are slumbering energies here that may yet accomplish 
mighty things. if only, under God, you may be able to 
rouse them. What these Christian men and women 
need above all things is that their enthusiasm shall be 
kindled. Enthusiasm makes men strong; it wakes 
them up. develops latent and unsuspected resources of 
power, sustains them in incessant endeavor, and makes 
possible the accomplishment of tasks requiring un- 
wearied energy. 

Such an enthusiasm {is broad and comprehensive in. its 
views, fertile in expedients, resolute and steadfast in all 
its undertakings. It generates the ever-fresh impuise 
necessary to religious work. No man achieves much 
without it; every one does more with it. If this fine 
fervor of the soul prevailed throughout the visible 
Church of Christ, it wou'd mightily augment its force 
and usefulness. It is the church's great necessity at 
thishour. Nota tithe of her intellect, her wealth, her 
resources, are yet developed. She has enough to sweep 
this land free and clear of ignorance, intemperance, 
vice, and misery, if once her dormant energies were 
aroused. She has not yet brought the Spirit of might 
to the doing of the mighty work assigned her. If we 
were only full of this divine inspiration it would soon 
end our self-seeking end idleness, and thrust us out into 
eager conflicts with sin. 

If there is one counsel more than another that I would 
like to leave with you, it is that you seek to be filled 
with thisspliit. Men of enthustastic apirit have been the 
life of the church inallages. They have assailed error, 
reformed abuses, planted missions, organized forces, 
invented instrumentalities, set resources in urder, and 
made onslaughtsaguinstsin. Divinely inspired enthust- 
asm is the chief element of success in Christianity, as 
in everything else. It is the Nght that leads and the 
strength that lifts men up and on in Christian endeavor. 
Moreover, it is the one element which, mure than any 
other, has the power of propagating itself—the enthust- 
asm of one noble spirit makes many enthustzsts. Only 
see to it, my brother, that your own heart is made to 
glow with the sweei fervors of this spirit of burning, and 
it will not be long before the flame will spread and kin- 
die upon the souls round about you. 

I might indulge in a lot of ptous platitudes about 
the manner of deporting yourself in the midst of this 
people—about the duty of conserving ‘physical health 
and vitality by vigorous exerclse—about the duty and 
imperative need of constantly augmenting your intel- 
lectual resources by wide reading and continuous study ; 
but if these past years of labor have not already im- 
pressed you with the importance of all these things, 
then you are impervious to wise counsel, and your 
case is a hopeless one. I rejoice that our minds are 
freed from apprehension in this regard by the record 
of a careful and conscientious ministry already achieved. 
I feel, therefore, that I shall have compassed the 
whole requirement of a charge to you if I can but 
impress upon you the need of being an enthusfast in 
this work to which you are called. A burning enthu- 
siasm is what you need—what we all need. This is 
the fire that Jesus came to send upon the earth. It 
is the one thing that will make duty a pleasure and 
sweep difficulties from your path. Hnthusiasmos— 
you know the meaning of the word. It is defined as 
the fullness of divine inspiration ; it implies an absorb- 
ing, a passionate, devotion to some good cause. ‘It 
means the state of those whom Paul describes as fer- 





4 Sermon in full in “ Pulpit Treasury’ for March. 





vent—literally boiling in spirit ; it describes the mean 
and earthly spirit of man when transfigured, uplifted, 
dilated by the Spirit of God. When a man is an 
enthusiast for good it is because a Spirit greater than 
his own has swept over him; has flashed into his 
conscience the conviction of absorbing truths; has 
made him magnetic to multitudes; has made him as 
a flame of fire which leaps up among dying embers, 
as a wind of God which breathes over the slain that 
they may live.” Without enthusiasm of some noble 
sort a man jis dead, and without enthusiasm the 
church would perish. 

Of each man it is true that in proportion to his 
enthusiasm is the grandeur of his life. Pray earnestly, 
then, my brother, for this great blessing as you enter 
upon your work here, and it will make you to be as 
a strong man rejoicing to run a race. 

Ask this beloved people to join with you in calling 
upon Elijah’s God, ‘‘who answereth by fire,” until 
the baptism of flame shall descend on pastor and 
people alike, and every heart in this spiritual house- 
hold, however cold and dark, shall be made to kindle 
and glow with the fiery stream. Then this church 
will ‘“‘ arise and shine, her light being come and the 
glory of the Lord having arisen upon her.” 

He who has called you to ‘‘ speak comfortably unto 
Jerusalem ” has been educating you in the school of 
sorrow, that you might become a minister of consola. 
tion. If a man would sympathize with trouble and 
sorrow, he must have sorrowed and been troubled him- 
self. It is that which has made the heart of Jesus 
the refuge of the sorrows of the world. He took upon 
himself the experience of all our griefs. ‘ For it be- 
came him for whom are all things, and by whom are 
all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ing.” ‘‘ Wherefore in all things it behooved him to 
be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest who could be touched 
with the feeling of their infirmities.” And like the 
master must be the servant. I belleve the minister is 
out of place in a Christian pulpit who cannot, in some 
measure at least, exemplify the spirit of Christ in 
bearing the griefs and carrying the sorrows of his 
people. Some men are exceptionally gifted in that 
way. A few evenings since, while at dinner with a 
company of clergymen, I sat beside a dear friend—a 
man of rare and refined spirit, with a heart gentle as 
a woman’s. It will be your privilege, as it has been 
mine, to know him and to love him, fcr he is your 
neighbor. Well, in the course of conversation, I 
turned to him and asked him if he were at home ona 
‘certain subject. And his reply was characteristic. ‘‘ No,” 
said he, ‘‘ 1 am at home with nothing but trouble.” 

Now, sir, let me say to you, that in the way of prep- 
aration for the ministry, if I had to choose between 
being ‘‘ at home with trouble,” as my friend put it, or 
possessing all the learning of the schools, I would choose 
the education of sorrow. That defect—mental, moral, 
or both—which we call a want of sympathy is reason 
enough for many a conspicuous failure which has 
befallen men possessed of every gift, of every tulent, but 
one. You see itin oratory. Said a scholarly friend of 
mine some time since, in speaking of his pastor, a brill: 
fant and distinguished divine, ‘I have sat under his 
ministry for thirty years, and in all that time he has 
never once touched my heart ’’—a sad enough defect in 
any man’s ministry when you remember that it is ‘* with 
the heart that man belleveth unto righteousness.” <A 
man may have a mind stored with ample learning, he 
may be cLaracterized by fertility of imagination and 
facility and felicity of expression, and yet the audience 
remains ucimpressed—the goal is never reached, the 
work falls short of accomplishment ; and why ? Simply 
because there was lacking the subtle and pervasive ele- 
ment of sympathy which wins its way where mere 
{ntellectuality falls short. Human passion was not 
working, and therefore human passion was not wrought 
upon. Coldness of temperament chilled the impetuous 
flow of speech, and genius, though it might sparkle, was 
too impotent to kindle. 

Oh, my brother, if in the school of sorrow and of dis- 
cipline you have acquired no other art than that of a 
divine and tender sympathy, praise God for that sweet 
accomplishment, and put your priceless gift to instant 
use, 

Happy the man, it has been said, who has that in him 
which acts upon dejected souls as April airs upon violet 
roots, 

Gifts from the hand are silver and gold, but the heart 
gives that which neither silver nor gold can buy ; and 
not till the heart is broken, like the box of alabaster full 
of precious ointment, does it shed its sweetest fragrance. 
“To be full of goodness, full of cheerfulness, full of 
sympathy, full of hope, causes a man to carry blessings 
of which he himself is as unconscious as a lamp is of its 
own shining. Such a man moves on human life as stars 
move on dark seas to bewildered mariners, as the sun 
wheels, bringing all the seasons with him from the 
south.” 





Now, my brother, I believe that God has graciously 
been preparing you in an exceptional way for a success- 
ful ministry here. He has set before you an open door. 
Enter and occupy. I commend this beloved church to 
the best affection of your heart and to your holiest zeal. 
You are not called to lord it over this part of God’s 
heritage, but to be the servant of this people for Christ’s 
sake, You are to watch over them with earnest solicl 
tude and longing, and by a faithful ministry of the truth 
elicit from each their highest possibilities of strength 
and grace in Christian living. 

To this end, ‘‘I charge thee, therefore, before God 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick 
and the dead at his appearing and kingdom—preach 
the word ; be instant in season and out of season ; re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine ; shun every least thing that might impair your 
usefulness, and follow after righteousness, godliness, 
faith, love, patience, meekness. Keep that which is 
committed to thy trust—make full proof of thy minis- 
try.” So you will have the blessed consciousness of co- 
operating with Christ, your master and mine, and share 
somewhat in the exalted privilege of presenting this 
church at last, ‘‘ before the presence of the Father’s 
glory with exceeding joy, not having spot or wrinkle 
or any euch thing.” 

May He whois head over all and blessed forever 
grant unto you and to your beloved peop!e, according to 
the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might 
by his Spirit in the inner man—that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts ry faith; that ye, being rooted and 
grounded fn love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth and length and depth and 
height, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge—that ye might be filled with all the fullness 
of God. Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think according to 
the power that worked in us—unto Him be glory in the 
Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages—world 
without end. Amen. 





‘“REMARKABLE ANSWERS TO PRAYER.” 


By Emity Huntrineton MILLER. 





HE Deacon had been reading aloud, and now he 

paused, laid the book carefully on his knee, and 
took out his big bandanna to polish the spectacles that 
had somehow become blurred before he finished that 
last narration. 

‘*] declare, Hitty, does seem like getting back to the 
days of miracles to read of such wonderful answers to 
prayer coming to folks.” 

* Yos,” said Aunt Hitty, slowly, ‘ but I was think- 
ing, after all, it wasn’t the answers that were remarkable, 
so much as the prayers.” 

‘* Well, I don’ know; most of the prayers ain't 
specified, but them that be ‘pear to be just simple, 
plain sort of askin’.” 

‘*That’s just it, Daniel ; plain asking has gone out of 
fashion, and that’s the main reason why it seems so re- 
markable to us when people ask for anything and get 
it. Why, the Lord Jesus himsulf set us the example of 
comparing our heavenly Father to ourselves, and try- 
ing to find out how we would act toward our children 
if we were in his placc—only he warned us to make 
allowance for our being evil; I suppose that means 
cross and selfish and unreasonuble, as we all are some- 
times. Now, Lleave it to you, Daniel, tosay what you'd 
think if you should read such things as this in the 
paper : 

‘** Remarkable instance of a father’s generosity. Judge 
Whitaker yesterday received a letter from his daughter 
informing him that she and her family were in great 
distress owing to the recent floods in Missouri, and 
asking for money to relieve their immediate wants, 
The father sent the money at once, with assurances of 
his love. This remarkable case is attested by credible 
witnesses.’ 

‘*Or how would this sound : 

“* * Remarkable response to a son's appeal. The young 
son of Senator Dart, having been taken ill on the Con- 
tinent, and being entirely out of funds, and among 
strangers, drew upon his father by telegraph, as he had 
been previously instructed to do in case of any emer- 
gency. Wonderful as it may seem, his father hon- 
ored the draft at once to its full amount.’ ” 

The Deacon chuckled a little in a protesting fashion, 
as if afraid to fully commit himself to a laugh, lest it 
might not be quite compatible with proper reverence. 

‘* Well, well, Hitty, that does sound sort of ridiculous, 
but I don’ know as we can expect to bring spiritooal 
things down to a level with business transactions. You 
see, it makes a difference that we none of us have any 
claim on the Lord ; it’s all free grace on his part whether 
he gives us anything ; we don’t deserve the least of all 
his mercies.” 

‘* Doesn’t seem to me, Daniel, it’s a question of deserv- 
ing ; it’s a question of what the Lord has promised, and 
whether he’s going to keep his word. There are the 
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promises, and I don’t sec bow they could beany broader 
oravy more positive. Why, just let me read you some.” 

Avnt Hitty took up the Bible, that opened of its own 
acomrd to John, and read : 

«Tf ye shall ask snything in my name, I will do It.’ 
* Whatsoever ye shall ack the Father in my ‘name, he 
will give {t you.’ ‘Ask and ye shall receive, that your 
joy may be full.’” 

“But, Hitty, the Lord was speaking of spiritooal 
bie:sings then—” 

‘**I don't feel at all sure of that, father.’ I reckon the 
‘Lord knew they were going to be about as poor as men 
could be, and he put their souls and bodies both into 
one promise. And he eurely was talking about clothes 
and daily bread when he told them not even to have an 
anxious thought about such matters; to be satisfied 
that your Father knoweth that you have such needs 
ought to satisfy you that he will supply them. And 
isn’t that what Paul says? ‘Be careful for nothing, but 
in evergthing’—ererything, you hear, Danlel— with 
prayer and supplication let your requests be made 
kno" yn unto God.’” 

‘The Deacon nodded, but appeared a trifle annoyed ,; 
bis wife seemed to be assuming either that he was an 

unbeliever, or ignorant of the promises. 

“* Yes, yes, it’s all there ; ] know ’em by heart, and 
dozens more—” 

“Well, then, father, if we know ’em, and if we be- 
lieve the Lord really meant ’em, doesn’t it sound sort of 
dishonoring for us to talk about its being a remarkable 
thing for him to keep his word? Looks as if we 
hadn't really expected him to.” 

“Does so, Hitty. I suppose if you come right down 
te taking the bare promises, the way children do, there 
couldn’t be such a thing as a remarkable answer to 
prayec ; we should know that all our prayers were 
answered. There’s that case cf the man that got money 
in a letter from England the very day he went to the 
Lord in such distress about his notecoming due. That's 
pretty much like young Willis Dart drawing on his 
father. Of course, when he'd told him to draw, he'd 
take care there was something to meet the draft ; and 
the Lord not only told his child to draw on him, but 
he knew just when he was going to do it, so he had 
plenty of time to get the money over. The thing that 
kind of stumbles me is to know how far we ought to 
leay’, things to the Lord.” 

“* Seems to me that’s pretty clear, Daniel. I always 
think the Bible doctrine is, ‘Do your best, but don’t 
worry. Your Father will either direct and bless your 
effort, or he will find some better way and bring about 
everything that is best for you.’ So it leaves us to do 
all we can, with all the wisdom we have, without any 
worry or anxiety about the way things are coming out. 
We can ask to have our judgment enlightened, and our 
effort directed, and expect it will be so. When we 
cume to the end of our wisdom we can ask for more 
with perfect confidence, and when we actually come 
to the place where we cannot take another step forward 
We can stand still and see the salvation of God. That's 
about the way it looks to me.” 

** That's according to Scripter, Hitty. It’s working 
out your own salvation by means of God working in 
you to willand todo. That’s a very instructive book, 
though, and, after al), ‘tis remarkable that the Lord 
should ever have said, ‘ Ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.’” 

“ * Behold,’” said Aunt Hitty, softly, ‘‘ ‘what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the sons of God.’ ‘He that spared not his 
own Son, but freely gave him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us all things 7” 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN, 


OFTEN hear of girls and boys breaking down at 
] school from alleged overstudy. I fancy, in nine 
cases out of ten, the trouble is overeating or under- 
exercise, or both. I know ‘tis true that Americans do 
twice the work of Europeans, because they are better 
fed ; but we are going to the opposite extreme, of being 
gluttonously fed. i gave a tramp some dinner the other 
day, and he criticised the becfsteak because it wasn’t 
porterhous3. When we reach a certain point, good feed- 
ing becomes bad feeding, luxurious, and gluttonous. At 
once you sacrifice mental energy to pbysical congestion. 
I know of scores of young men whose student life was 
spolled by too long tarrying at Yorkshire pudding and 
the things that follow the roast to wash it down as well 
as to garnish it. Somebody lately arose to make the re- 
mark that Harvard proposes to make prayers optional 
and champagne compulsory. 





It goes without saying that the four Jewish boys in 
the Babylonish court, on plenty of simple food and plenty 
of out-of-door exercise, learned fast. Other things being 
equal, an acute mind is that whose powers are not con- 
centrated in digesting food, but in assimilating truth. I, 

hink there is a vein of quiet humor in the record where 








it says that Daniel had keen tinderstabding in all visions 
and dreams, atid other popular Chaldatc specialties. 
The dreats and visions of a man whore heart is sound 
and tvhose digestion is good are to be respected, as well 
as his ability to see through other folks’ nightmares. 


No end of talk have we against strong drink—and 
none too much, though ff this poor world could be re 
deemed by preaching, it would seem we all should have 
been teetotally preserved long ago. But I think that all 
we eat as well as all we drink should be submitted to the 
Gospel microscope. For are not eating and drinking in 
both Testaments sacramental ? And does not the lad 
Daniel decline the royal bumper more because of the 
spirit that was outside of {t than because of the spirit 
that was inside of it? ‘rom the patriarch, fitst Knight 
Hospitaler to Angels, to Mary snd Martha, parlor and 
kitchen to the carpenter’s Son, bas hot hoerpitality been a 
sacred rite? Who blatnes Daniel for not wanting to eat 
and drink after those representative gods Baal, Dagon, 
Astarte, and other hideous idols whose effigies, translated 
to the undergraduate museum at large expense, terrify 
members of the Freshinan classes of several of our New 
England colleges ? A young New Englander who would 
eat roast turkey cooled off under the maws of those 
gigantic slabs would never honorably be lionized. True 
it is that my dinner {s not defiled because the butcher is 
a heathen ; but equally true {s it that when I take God's 
good gifts and abuse them, I abuse Himsand myeelf. 





The world is very fond of theorizing, but an ounce of 
practice is worth a ton of theory. The inductive philos- 
ophy may not discard deduction, but you want induc- 
tion in allopathic doses to deduction homeopathic, 
‘*Then as thou seest deal with us,” says Daniel. An 
appeal to the eyes often is ineffectual in matters of relig- 
ion ; but no man’s eyes fail him in matters of coupons. 





Superstition must give way to knowledge, magic to 
science, astrology to astronomy, priestcraft to ministry. 
The attempt to make the unfittest survive is a foregone 
failure. Daniel belongs at the front, and there is where 
you will find him. The most powerful of laws is the 
law of grace. 





An old friend of mine, speaking of the urgency of 
orthodoxy to insist on what the fathers did and to urge 
liberty to the confines of license, says : ‘‘ About sixty five 
years ago, when I was a lad of ten years, there came 
into our place a man who preached teetotalism in alco- 
holic drink. The deacon, who wasa strong Baptist, a 
man of strict integrity, was very angry with the preacher 
for his radical temperance views; and, after the sermon, 
brought out his decanter and took some new rum and 
molasses with his ten children, saying he couldn't allow 
anybody to dictate to him what he should eat and what 
he should drink. As long as he Jived he drank, and his 
ten children died drunkards. I think the orthodox 
Danie] set a good example, as well as the heterodox sons 
of Rechab, in the matter of the bottle. 





“True as preaching” was a proverb deduced from 
the epochs of infallibility in the hierarchy. We are 
amused in these days when Ezra puts on any airs. A 
young lady friend of mine says not long ago the gravity 
of all Wellesley College was menaced one Sunday morn- 
ing when a distinguished preacher, addressing five 
hundred young ladies, opened his MS. and began 
reading with great unction the following words : ‘‘Dear 
Brethren !” 


There is a great attempt in every age of the world to 
magnify differences and undervalue agreements. Some 
people mortally (but I trust it will not prove immortal- 
ly) hate to contemplate any splritual horizon that wii] 
take in the non-elect. But I claim that there is a tangi- 
ble and hopeful and universal faith ; and 1 delight in 
these wayside evidences in the Bible that this notion is 
Scriptural as well as true. The appearance of Melchize- 
dek is not the first or last symptom that orthodoxy is 
larger and broader than sect. Job’s friends undertook 
to convict him of heresy ; but Job’s life revealed a new 
and more vital orthodoxy. And, strange {t may be, but 
no Jess true than strange {t {s, that the greatest military 
chief of the East so far laid hold of this universal faith 
that he could appreciate religious truth outside his set, 
and set right a great wrong perpetrated against human 
liberty by pride and power, and against religious free- 
dom by bigotry and superstition. A great general de- 
voted to schemes of personal aggrand{zement thus test!- 
fies to the universe of truth in the midst of a world of 
contending sects and factions ; and thus politics contrib- 
utes to the sum of other concurrent testimony that death 
does not end all, and that there is one God and one under 
lying faith of all mankind. Cyrus and Napoleon incl- 
dentally are witnesses to the superiority of sober second 
thought. 








We of this generation naturally are jealous of ecclest- 
astical control, and well may we so be; but we ought 
to do justice to red tape anc tueocracy ; for there is no 
doubt that the union of Church and State in primitive 
societies is as necessary to order as is their disunion to 





the best’ results in a more highly organized society. 
Indeed, the history of primitive governments reveals 
the fact that it was only in virtue of the divine right of 
kings that politics could be veined with ethics. The 
vicinage of king and priest, the Melchizedek idea, was 
at once the best relation both for religion and for poll- 
tics. The work of Cyrus in giving Babylon a taste of 
its own medicine was an important contribution to 
moral energy in the State by giving it over to the moral 
energy in the Church. 


The East could extst only on the basis of order. In 
the East it was not possible to try the otcidental expert- 
thent of the 6entrifugal force ; for the East is incapable 
of anything but the Gentripetal, siid it must be consoll- 
dated or dissipated. On theevo of its dissipation Cyrus 
caught it up in his masterful hand, and saved the West 
by redeeming the East. A man with Western ideas 
would have spoilt matters by excessive urgency for better 
things. Sometimes the world does better for not having 
its ideals realized. Some reformers upset the future 
by wanting too big doses of it. To-day can be got 
ready for to morrow, but not for the day after. It does 
to swap Belshazzar for Cyrus, but not for Charlemagne. 
Charlemagne did for the West what Cyrus did for the 
East, but each age has {ts own saviour, and all ages have 
but One. 





The theocracy has passed away, and disestablishment 
is established. What it has not effected is so nigh that 
we already say the night of ecclesiastical control is 
over. The Roman hierarchy in America has laid aside 
in part the robes and almost altogether the authority of 
the priest for the moral authority of the rector. The 
day is come in the which laymen must go to heaven on 
the strength of their own works and their own faith, 
rather than by proxy or by works of grandfatherly 
supererogation. If our grandfathers could go to heaven 
by ecclesiastical permission and intervention, we cannot. 
We must be more self-reliant in our life, though we may 
not be more faithful in our falth. Yet let us not over- 
look the debt of gratitude we owe to those great pioneers 
like Danfel, Zerubbabel, and Ezra, who were rigid in 
ecclesiastical loyalty in ages when, if saved at all, 
humanity must be saved by theocracies, by imputations 
of righteousness, and by sacrifices typical of what as 
yet men were incapable. 








OF SABBATHS, OR RESTS. 


By Tromas K. BEEcHER. 


** And it came to pass, in the morning, that there were thunders 
and lightnings, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud. 
. .. And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed 
louder and louder, Moses spake, and God answered ; and God 
spake these words : Remember the resting-day, to keep it holy, 
Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work: but the seventh 
day is the resting-day of the Lord thy God.” 
eee hundred years afterward, Jesus the Christ 

of God taught that this Sabbath, or resting day, 
had not been set up as an idol for men to worship, fence 
in, dress up, and sweeten with incense, or freeze with 
solemn ceremony, but that this Sabbath was ordained 
for the welfare of man. Keeping a resting-day is not a 
ceremony nor a superstition. He, the Creator, who 
knew the needs of man, the created, prophesied and 
ordained that he drive bis business six days and then take 
arest on the seventh. Like all other of the command- 
ments of God, man can disregard this one. But he can- 
not evade the consequences. The consequences of diso- 
bedience do not come at once, instantly. Neither do the 
penalties of lying, or of murder, or of adultery come 
immediately ; nor of gluttony, drunkenness, and diasi- 
pation. But they come. God is not mocked. Disregard 
of salutary working-days will work out its proper disas- 
ter and damnation. Between each pair of days intervenes 
a night—a sabbath—ordained for rest and recreation. 
Men can turn night into day, but not with impunity. 
He who turns night into day must somehow darken a 
room and sleep by day, or take the consequences, Every 
night is a sabbath. 

2. Ye shall keep my sabbaths, and reverence my holy 
place. 

My sabbaths! Not merely the daily sabbath or rest 
that comes with night—rest and re-creation for tired 
brains and body, and demanded by a clamorous fatigue 
—but my sabbaths: times set off in which to stop the 
enginery of familiar, gain-getiing industry, and at my 
bidding give to the higher consciousness of God achance 
to grow and keep up with all our other senses and facul. 
ties; as if God had said to man, Be fruitful, multiply, 
fill the earth, subdue it, have dominion over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth—but remember my 
sabbaths ! Keep my sabbaths, and reverence my holy 
place. In the days of old, men builded altars, and God 
met them according to their need. Later he ordained 
his own holy place—the ten commandments in a chest 
of go'd for his footstoo). the mercy-seat between two 
cherubim his throne. Keverence this place, the holy 


place. Thy footstool, O God, is a footstool of righteous 
ness, But altars are no longer builded, We shall 
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probably never see one. The holy places of tabernacle 
and temple are no longer to be found. The veil was 
rent in twain when Jesus died—who had taught, The 
hour cometh when neither on Moriah in Jerusalem nor 
on Gerezim in Samaria shail men worship and grow in 
the knowledge of God! Our holy spot in time is God’s 
sabbath after six days of work. The holy spot in place 
is the inner chamber frequented by the prayerful. The 
holiest of all is within the body of him who prays. Your 
body is for you the only temple of God upon earth. 
Keep my sabbaths! leverence my holy place! Sin not 
against the body ! Thou art the temple of God. 

3. This Sabbath was made for man. He cannot get 
along without it and keep along the lines of an ever- 
growing manhood. Man without God becomes a run- 
away, a8 much so as an engine when the throttle sticks 
and the engineer can no longer move the lever. Man 
without God isa runaway! Without God he loses self- 
control. Hecan no longer save steam by temperance 
on down-grades of pleasure, nor have reserve steam to 
work at full stroke up the heavy grades of duty. He 
can only yell with alarm whistles—‘‘ Clear the track ! 
Set the switch-points! Let me go by!” until, derailed 
and ditched, men walk around him, saying, ‘‘ Man of 
wonderful energy ! but he’s done for.” 

Man needs the sabbaths of God, as truly as he needs 
the sabbaths of each returning night. And, mark you! 
the nights are man’s sabbaths, for the refreshment of 
the flesh ; but the seventh day is the sabbath of God, 
and not to be snoozed or snored away, because of fa- 
tigues accumulated by datly business and nightly riot. 
Keep my sabbaths. I have somewhat to say unto thee. 
Give to my part in you as much attention as you give to 
your own part fn yourselves. 

Two things let me state sharply and clean, and com- 
mend them to your thoughtful attention : (1) Men—fast 
men, dissipated men—always rob themselves of night 
and sleep; lose self-control by failing to keep man’s 
daily sabbath or rest. They become runaways, lust- 
scourged, thin and worn. The co-ordinattons of health 
cannot be maintained if men become irregular by night. 
And (2) bold, nolsy men who blurt out, Where’s your 
God ? and those other silent, honest, thoughtful men 
who even wish that they could come by proof that God 
{s, and {s concerned for man, you will find are alike dis- 
regardful of the sabbaths of the Lord our God. One 
day is like another. The sense of God needs time and 
place and docility for its development, as much as the 
sense of form or color or numbers, or the reason, the 
imagination, or memory. 

Keep my sabbaths and reverence my sanctuary, and 
you shall grow in grace and in the knowledge of God. 
Forget my resting-days, and enter not the house of 
prayer, and the vision of God shall fade and go out, as 
eny other gift or faculty, or even any limb or muscle, of 
man shall shrink up into imbecility by total disuse. Dis- 
use works atrophy. 

4. How shall we observe and keep the sabbaths of 
the Lord ? I answer, In any way that serves this double 
use—resting from your own works, and wakening 
toward God. It were indeed to be desired that a whole 
people agree upon the same day, for their sabbath of 
the Lord, after the business of six days of work. And 
a whole people thus united may wisely proclaim their 
unity by sabbath laws, as the inhabitants of Holland 
dike out the seas, or Louisiana planters turn out to save 
the levees and fend off inundation. But, alas! we are 
living in a time when, except here and there a man, the 
majesty of law has long ago lost impresstveness ; and 
when a Christian pastor teaches that this or that act is 
wrong, because forbidden by law,’ he is widely won- 
dered at and denounced as arguing on too low a plane, 
A people who have lost sense of the majesty of law 
will surely lose their sabbaths. And, vice versa, & run- 
away people who have trampled down their Sabbath 
will surely lose their reverence for law. Ere long 
legislators will alter laws so as to legalize clgar-shops, 
saloons, and Sunday newspapers. Restraining laws of 
the State having been trampled down by the runaway 
herd called ‘‘the people,” we make a stand at the 
church, and say, keep the sabbath, the rest-day of 
God, holy, and in what manner soever ye agree on 
earth it is ratified in heaven. And if it shall ap- 
pear that the church has ceased to be an orderly and 
controlling soclety, and the voice of her high officers 
is no longer heeded, then fall back on the famtly— 
the mother-church of all soclety—fortify, keep the sab- 
baths, the nightly sabbath which {s man’s—early 
houra, tranquil, dreamless sleep, resurrection with re- 
freshment every morning; the sabbath of the Lord 
as well, with such exercises of plety and instruction 
as, in your high and prayerful discretion, you, father 
and mother, may ordain. If famtly unity and parental 
control in these sad days seem dissolving or dissolved, 
then fall back once more, and save yourself from this 
untoward generation. Like Daniel in Babylon, open 
wide your windows toward the holy city, the New 





1¢g.: It is wrong to buy or sell votes on election day hecause 
the act is defined and denounced by law as a criminal act, and 
punishable, 





Jerusalem, that shall yet come down from God out 
of heaven. Remember that till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or o2¢ tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law till all be fulfilled. Remember the resting-day, to 
keep it holy. ; 

Thank God, He gives power by his indwelling 
Spirit to any one man that prays and waits for guid- 
ance—power to fear God and keep his commandments. 
This do, and thou shalt live. For, as when a long 
needle, strongly polarized and delicately poised, and 
pointing to the magnetic pole, is broken, each half 
takes up the mysterious polarity, and, suspended by 
8 filament, will point to the same pole; broken again, 
each quarter will point; broken again, and yet again 
—aye, even comminuted—a mere granule of the steel, 
selected at will and set afloat in a wine glass on a bit 
of cork not larger than itself, will still in its minute- 
ness show polarity, and turn and point to the old pole: 
so shall it ever be with the great Stateand the Church of 
God, affilcted by controversies, heresies, schisms, com- 
minuted, and falling to pleces, till that men begin to 
say there is no Church and no voice of God; yet in 
the last analysis the polarity that loves righteousness 
and hates iniquity, fears God and keeps his com- 
mandments, is found to reside in the individual, and 
not in the interstices between man and map, not in 
‘‘church” nor ‘‘soclety,” so called. To the State, to 
the Church, to the family, to the individual, I there- 
fore make one and the same proclamation: Ye shall 
keep my sabbaths and reverence my holy place; I 
am the Lord. 

The manner of the observance of the rest-days of 
God I leave to your illuminated discretion ; but while 
man survives and God abides, the way of wisdom 
unto life eternal is pointed in the commandment: 
Remember the resting-day, to keep it holy. 








MISAPPLIED SCRIPTURE. 


“ Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day 

of salvation.’’—2 Cor. vi., 2. 
HIS passage {is often cited as an authority for the 
doctrine that there can be no salvation after death ; 
that the only opportunity for repentance {s in this life. 
The doctrine may be very sound—I do not here question 
it; but it 1s not supported by this Scripture. Isaiah, 
seven hundred years before, had written prophetically 
of a deliverance for his oppressed people. The certainty 
of the promise he had represented, as was his custom, 
by writing of future events in a past tense. ‘‘ In an ac- 
ceptable time have I heard thee, and ina day of salva- 
tion have I helped thee” (Isaiah xlix., 8). Paul, quot- 
ing this passage, adds, ‘‘ Now is the accepted time ; and 
now {is the day of salvation.” This time and day fore- 
told by the ancient prophet has come. We need no 
longer wait for it. 

Whether God’s grace has in reserve any store is not 
here in question ; but that God’s grace has provided all 
that is needed for peace and joy in belleving is affirmed. 
When we sing “‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” or ‘‘ O fora 
Closer Walk with God,” we have in the Scripture and 
in the living Christ which it presents that wherein we 
may find a complete answer to our own petition. If our 
eyes are blinded by tears that we cannot see, it is be- 
cause we do not lay hold of that present grace which 
should enable us to glory in tribulations also. If we 
walk bound and burdened by sin, it is because we have 
not accepted Jesus as one who shall save his people from 
their sins. Like Bunyan’s Pligrim in Castle Doubting, 
we have the key in our pocket, which, if we did but 
use it, would set us free and bring us into the giad sun- 
Hght. ‘‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” The salvation 
which Christ gives us is a present salvation. Acvept- 
ance with God is a present acceptance. Like the prod- 
igal returning to his father’s-home, we hold ourselves 
afar off, waiting and fearing, when we might be living 
under his roof, robed and fed. Like the children of 
Israel, we remain in the wilderness after he has brought 
us to the edge of the promised land and bid us enter in. 
Now is the accepted time ; now {s the day of salvation. 
We need not walt for the Kingdom of Heaven.. ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of Heaven {s within you.” 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


HE valley of the shadow of death is all on this side 
of death. Much of the language of religious 
literature gives the idea that at death one enters a period 
of darkness and uncertainty. The teaching of Scripture 
is that all the darkness and uncertainty is before death, 
and the instant of death is to the Christian the instant of 
deliverance. Death is not the crossing of the ‘‘cold, 
sullen stream,” but the stepping out of it on the heavenly 
bank. 

A Christian troubled by doubts of his own acceptance 
should understand that faith in Christ is not the same 
thing as faith in one’s self, and the fact that one has not 
faith in self is not evidence that he does not possess 
saving faith in Christ. 





There is place for a book on the influence of physical 
disease on sptritual condition, if some *‘ good physician,” 
equally famillar with religious experlence as with 
medical science, would set forth clearly what is known 
of this subject.—[W. M. Taylor. 





The inner makes the outer. The without always Hes 
under the shadow or the sunshine created by the within. 
To a mind vacant of God nature is a godless vacancy ; 
toa heart void of Deity the universe is an undivine void. 





Age is greater than youth. The glory of youth is 
the promise that isin it; the glory of age is the per 
formance it represents. Youth {s at Its best when most 
reverent of age; age is at its noblest when most respect 
ful of youth. If youth feels to age as if age’s works 
were done, it but confesses that for it there is absent 
the reverence that maketh life beautiful and man tract- 
able. Ifage seeth naught in youth but the energy that 
would break free, then it forgets its own abundant 
promise that swelled into bud, and made the bud to 
prophesy of the glorious flower. —[ Fairbairn. 


Paul the Apostle was an aspiring man. He had 
aspirations about himself and his future which rose 
sometimes to the pitch of enthusiasm. He acknowl- 
edged the grace of God which had made him what he 
was, and yet declared, even toward the close of his 
career, that he was not yet made perfect, but that he 
was still pressing on toward the goal unte the prize ot 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. There was no 
feverish excitement in this expectation. His hope was 
as restful as his contentment; because his hope was not 
the blind expectation of the gambler who is looking for 
something lucky to happen, but the trustful hope of 
the man who believes that what God has promised he js 
able also to perform. All this thankfulness consisted in 
the happy blending of contentment and asp!ration ; and 
it was this harmony that made the music of his life. 
—[W. V. Robinson. 


Thou has blessed all infancy, O Christ! by becoming 
thyself an infant ; the touch of thy hand upon the little 
ones has made childhood holy ; and humanity is glorious 
since thou hast become a man ; yea, even to die Is sweet, 
since it is but to follow thee. 

To abide in Christ is the secret of perseverance in 
well-doing. Work, once taken up earnestly and en- 
tered upon with hopes which experience shows to have 
been too sanguine, palls by degrees upon the taste, be- 
comes irksome, and at last is discontinued. So it will 
be, so it must be, where it is either taken up from 
lower motives, or where we do not habitually realize 
that it is God’s work we are doing.—[IRev. Dr. Pigou. 


A kind little thought, an unselfish little act, a cheery 
little word, are so sweet and comfortable that no one 
can fail to feel their beauty and love the giver, no mat- 
ter how small they are. Mothers do a deal of this sort 
of thing, unseen, unthanked, but felt and remembered 
long afterward, and never lost, for this is the simple 
magic that binds hearts together, and keeps home 
happy. 

Through whatever comes, hold fast to that which 1s 


better worth preserving than husband, happiness, or 
friend—truth. 





“A principle that can’t bear being Jaughed at, 
frowned on, and cold-shouldered, isn’t worthy of the 
name,” 





We shall carry music in our hearts if we have 
learned ‘‘ always and for all things” to give thanks to 
God, even the Father. 








THE SOCIAL METHODS IN ONE CHURCH. 


HE query as to what entertainment should be pro- 
vided for church sociables is one of some general 
interest. Shall we tell you what plan has been in suc- 
Cessful operation in our own society for several years ? 
Among the committees appointed at the anuual meet- 
{ng of the society is one called the Committee on Rec- 
reations. This committee numbers five members, who 
serve & longer or shorter time as circumstances dictate, 
care being taken that one or two of the old list remain 
when new appointments aie made, fo that the work 
may not seem altogether new to the uninitiated. The 
committee, being duly appointed, meet and arrange a 
programme of entertainments for the coming seasor. 
This programme provides for a variety, and the re- 
sources of members of the society are sufficient to fur- 
nish musical, dramatic, soctal, and didactic entertain- 
ment of a very pleasing and profitable character. This 
committee feels justified in calling upon such persons to 
meet the assignments as are specially fitted for these 
parts. Some members of the society may have jour- 
neyed in foreign lands the previous year, ard have 
brought home pictures and objects of Interest which may 
be shown in connection with 9n interesting account of 
the countries and people visited. For instance, our 


pastor, a few years since, spent some time in Egypt and 
the Holy Land; other memoers of the soclety visited 
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Mexico and other portions of our great continent. These 
journeys furnished materials for several evenings’ en- 
joyment and profit. 

Then we have architects, engravers, lithographers, 
and men representing other arts and industries ; these 
have been called upon to contribute from their special 
stores of knowledge, and, by actually bringing together 
the implements of their arts, have given us very inter- 
esting and practical illustrations of their various works. 
These instructive entertainments are not supposed to 
occupy the whole evening. Time is allowed for social 
intercourse, both before and after the lesson. 

The children are not forgotten by the Committee on 
Entertainments. On Christmas Day something is pro 
vided which shall be rather of a religious than festive 
nature, such as lantern views of scenes in Holy Land, 
and other places which may be suggested by their Sab- 
bath-school study. The merry-making comes on New 
Year’s Day, and Santa Claus and Mother Hubbard, to- 
gether wiih the toil and ingenuity of the indefatigable 
committee, combine to make a delightful day for the 
little ones. 

I will give a copy of the list of entertainments for this 
season : 

. Society Reception at the Parsonage. 
. Music and Charades. 

Sewing Soviety’s sale. 

. Christmas Pictures and Songs. 

. Children’s New Year's Party. 

. A Trip to the Northwest. 

. Dramstic Entertainment. 

. White Mountain Views. 

. Musical. 

10. T. C. G. E. (?) 

In order to meet the expenses attendant upon the sea. 
son’s entertainments, one of-the regular church contribu- 
tions is taken for this purpose, the amount called for by 
the committee being previcusly indicated to the con- 
gregation. 

Asa rule, no prandial entertainment is provided at 
these parties, though not unfrequently a “‘ tea party” is 
one of the regular entertainments on the list. On such 
occasions sma]! tables are spread in two or three rooms 
of the house, and congenial parties soon find their way 
to a side table, where most of the evening is passed in 
digesting jokes and jumbles. 

If the readers of The Christian Unfon have been the 
unwilling victims of the conventional ‘‘ stand-up” 
sociable, we would invite theni to attend some of our 
pleasant gatherings, where we would assure them of a 
hearty welcome and a right good time. 8S. A. W. 


ASSOCIATION OF WORKING-WOMEN. 


HE Association of Working- Girls’ Societies held its 
second annual meeting in Association Hall, New 
York, on the evening of March 8, presided over by Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, the first directress of the Association, 
and the originator of working-girls’ societies. This 
Association is composed of twelve clubs or societies 
of working-girls belonging to New York, Brooklyn, 
and vicinity, who are banded together for mutual 
improveinent and help. The members of the several) 
clubs pay dues monthly or weekly as the individual 
societies decide, and p:y extra for classes in dress- 
making, cooki1g, and other practical branches, Con- 
nected with each club are two or more free classes to 
which members have access. One of the clubs in Brook- 
lyn has during the past winter had five lectures on 
health, given by physicians standing at the head of their 
profession. Talks on health and hygiene are given at 
nearly all the clubs at intervals. One or two clubs 
emp oy 4 female physician, who is present weekly. One 
of the most interesting features of the reports presented by 
the several clubs was that of the Christmas entertainment 
given in nearly every club-room to little children. One 
New York club during all last summer kept up a flower 
mission of its own, the members cf the clubs distributing 
the flowers sent to theirrcoms. Another beautiful feature 
of the work done by these working women is the maktiy 
and presenting to poor families and the seaside homes 
garments for poor children. The members of one club, 
visited the night after the annual meetiny, were found 
busily engaged sewing on dark calico dresses, which 
they mean to send to the Home at West Brizhtun. These 
young girls, it must be remembered, had been engaged 
in a factory all day. 

The floor of Association Hall on the night of the 
annual meeting was cccupied by the members of tle 
clubs. These members were a quiet, well-dressed, self- 
respecting body of women, whe were,independent, self- 
supporting, and conscious of their strength and {ntluence ; 
forced to face the world, and able to do it fearlessly. 

On the platform were the officers of the clubs and 
Association. Some of the officers are working-women, 
others women of purpose and earnestness who are not 
wage-earners, but glad of the opportunity to work with 
and for those whose circumstances are less fortunate than 
theirown. The galleries were filled with the friends of the 
movement, who were stimulated to greater effort by the 
presence of these earnest workers, and by hearing the 
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results of one year’s work as shown by the reports. 
Since the last annual meeting four clubs have been 
formed in Brooklyn, one in Janesville, Wis., and one is 
now being formed in Cleveland, Ohio. 

There is no work more attractive, nor {s there a work 
yielding a surer return, than this one of mutual help 
and interest among women. 

During the past year all of the clubs have grown in 
numbers and enlaiged their sphere of practical work. 

It is the hope of the officers of the Association that 
new clubs will be formed in every city, town, and vil- 
lage where any number of girls are employed dally. 
The Secretary of the Association, Miss Virginia Potter, 
16 Gramercy Park, New York, will be glad to furnish 
information toany who desire to form similar organiza- 
tions. 

The New Century Guild of Philadelphia, an honorary 
member of the New York Association of Working- 
Girls’ Societies, was represented by its President, Mrs. 
Turner, who presented the following report, so full of 
ideas and eo interesting that we give it in full : 


REPORT OF THE NEW CENTURY GUILD OF WORKING-WOMEN 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The New Century Guild was established somewhat later 
than the evening classes of the same society, on the dis- 
covery of other needs beside that of instruction through 
books. It pow numbers nearly two hundred members, ex- 
clusive of the Fairmount branch This count does not rep- 
resent the much larger number in the classes, many of 
whom are not members of the Guild. We have given in- 
struction during the past winter in the common English 
branches, and alsoin millinery, dressmaking, embroidery, 
home elocution, home singing, English literature, short- 
band ard type-writing, bookkeeping, German, and French, 
at a charge of from three to ten cents per lesson. Over sixty 
occupations are represented among our pupils. The classes 
especially popular this season have been cooking, literature, 
German, and elocution. This is never quite a fair test, as 
the personal popularity of the teacher always enters into 
the account. There were also Saturday eveninz taiks on 
bygiene by a physician, who adviced individually all who 
needed her help. The other resources of the Guild have 
been the reading-room and library, parlor, with piano, 
for social meetings and entertainments ; lectures and meet- 
ings for business and discussion. The house open from 10 
A.M. to 10 P M. every day except part of Sunday. 

This winter, having taken more commodious quarters, we 
have started several new enterprises—first, the small be- 
ginning of a Labor Exchange, with home-made bread, 
muffins, corn cakes, etc., crcquettes and chicken salad. 

A quite distinct department is the cooking of special food 
for invalids. In this we undertake to provide not only the 
ordinary jellics, broths, meat essences, etc., but the partially 
pre-digested foods, in ¢xact accordance with prescriptions 
ot pbysicians. j 

A mending department, for darning, patching, etc., seems 
to have taken the popular fancy. It was advertised in the 
first place ‘‘ To Bachelors and other Unfortunates ;’’ and it 
is amusing to find what a number there are who have here- 
tofore been in the practice of wearing their clothing (stock- 
ings especially) to dilapidation, and then throwing them 
away. Sometimes a man comes in with a large bundle, 
sometimes with a vest that wants one or two buttons sewed 
on “ right away.”’ 

A choral school, distinct from our more advanced singing 
class, #as begun late this winter, and numbers now, I think, 
ninety-six veices, 

Our intention has been to establish branch guilds all over 
the city, especially in the neighborhood of mills and 
factories ; we have at present one such branch, directed 
largely by members of our own management; this has its 
house, with library and reading-room, parlor, etc., as in the 
other; and meantime guilds, with classes and other 
resources, are springing up all over the city. Our hope is 
to form some such general combination with these as exists, 
as we understand it, among the New York societies. 

Our main guild, while it includes all grades of occupation, 
basin its membership bookkeepers, cashiers, teachers, art 
students, several who are studying dentistry, one or two 
medical students, and others of a like grade of intelligence. 
These are the members who take most pride in wearing their 
society pin, whose initials, ‘‘ W. W.’’ stamp them as work- 
ing women. And it is these also whose ambition it is toshow 
how much of refinement and taste may be properly asso- 
ciated with the idea of self-support. Acting on this prin- 
ciple, we do not scruple to make our house, not only 
comfortable, but elegant, so far as this can be accomplished 
by taste without much money. Cheap artistic decoration 
is therefore made a matter of study, and we have our Com- 
mittee on Decoration, who considercretonnes and imitation 
Madras and ingrain carpets as carefully as if they were raw 
silks and Persian rugs, and are meeting twice a week to 
paint a stencil frieze for their parlor. All this gives the 
members a strong sense of proprietorship in their house, and 
it is pleasant to see them (and us older ones also) fussing 
and admiring like so many bower birds over their play place. 
We find ure for our parlors for amusements as well as 
lectures, doing a good deal of dancing there at odd times, 
and having a stage for exhibitions. Our Jast enterprise is a 
gymnasium for women and children. This is under the 
instruction of a professional lady teacher, by prescription 
of a pbysician as to the kind of exercise to be taken. It is 
free to members after the fifty cents examination fee, but 
outsiders are charged the ordinary prices, with reduvtion to 
clubs of self-supporting women. y 

I have not mentioned special lectures and entertainments, 
supposing these features to be common to all such societies. 
We try to have some special attraction for each meeting. 

Exiza 8, TunNEx (President N. C. G.). 





THE NATAL MISSION. 


HE jubiiee celebration of the Natal American 
Mission at South Africa, in December, was a 
remarkable occasion. The new Jubilee Building, capa- 
ble of accommodating elghty scholars, is very attractive 
in appearance, both inside and out. It was formally 
opened by his Excellency, Sir Charles Mitchell, her 
Majesty’s representative, who was presented with an ad- 
diess by the American miestonaries at Natal. We give 
ap extract in regard to the mission from the Natal ‘‘ Mer- 
cantile Advertiser :” 


‘The missionaries came from Boston; but as the origin 
of their Zulu mission has been told over and over again, we 
do not intend giving many historical facts. They have seen 
many ups and downs in the Colony, but, after patient and 
quiet waiting, we find them in the forefront in the great 
missionary movement in Natal. During the past twenty- 
one years they have issued three editions of a Zalu hymn- 
book, and are now preparing a fourth ; three editions of the 
Zulu New Testament, and, in 1883, the whole Bible. The 
first missionaries were the Key. Aldin Grout, who was set- 
tled many years at Umvoti, and the name Lower Umvoti 
has been changed, in honor of this venerable man, to Grout- 
ville. Dr. Adams was also amongst the early workers, and 
he was settled at Amanzimtoti, which is now called Adams 
Station. Stations of the American mission are established 
from Umzuinde, near the Umzimkulu, all along the coast 
to Mapermulo, near the Tugela. One or more missionaries 
have occupied these stations, and their work consists in 
preaching te the people and educating them. © They go in 
also for training the natives iu industrial habits, and there- 
fore all pupils are required to work two hours daily in the 
gardens and aboat the grounds and buildings of the institu- 
tion. They have a carpeuter’s shop and printing room, 
where a few boys are employed. We had the pleasure of 
inspecting some of the work prodaced, and we were cer- 
tainly very much interested in the excellency of the work- 
manship. The industrial department is in charge of a 
Scotchman, who was kind enough to explain to any of the 
visitors the progress that his pupils had made. Another 
department of the industrial work we may mention. We 
were shown a number of handsome bed-quilts made by the 
girls on the Amauzimtote station, who met twice a week to 
sew. During the last two years they have earned £25 in 
selling the quilts to natives, and, besides, they bought a 
large bell for the Station ; now they are saving the money 
for this work to give to some native preacher. The disci- 
pline of the whole mission is admirably managed. For mis- 
conduct, and even for speaking their native tongue to their 
teachers, slight punishments are imposed. The whole of 
what is called the ‘Normal Departmert’ is under the 
superintendence of Mr. Goodenough, who is evidently the 
right man in the right place.”’ 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


HE Florida Chautauqua opened on February 23, 

with a large and very enthusiastic attendance of 
teachers and pupils. This assembly will remain open 
until March 29, with the same order of hours for devo- 
tional meetings, lectures, and music that prevails at 
Lake Chautauqua. Bishop Malialieu was present, and 
made a most enthusiastic address. He also delivered a 
lecture, on the March of the Anglo-Saxon, that was most 
eloquent and instructive. The exercises in the primary 
department, which began on March 2, embraced prac- 
tical exercises in lessons in language, reading, drawing, 
clay modeling, and an essay explaining the difference 
between a kindergarten and a school. The musical 
department is under the careof Professor Cass, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the associate of Professor Sherman. One 
of the most popular sessions is that of the School of 
Cookery, which is under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Sophia W. Knight. Every day, at 5e™M., there are 
round-table meetings for the benefit of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. The programmes for 
these meetings embrace lectures, essays, conversations, 
and discussions on topics in the line of the studies pur- 
sued by the Circle. The weather is all that could be 
desired, and pleasure and profit are distributed through 
every hour of the day to those who are in attendance. 














AN APPEAL FROM ‘HE MOUNTAINS. 


E are in receipt of a circular giving an account 
of the condition of tne people of the Welsh 
Mountains, Lancaster County, Pa. These people, it is 
stated, have been supported mainly by stealing and beg- 
giog, and were under the control of a man who was a 
fugitive from justice. A year agosome Christian people 
started a Sabbath-school; at the first session held in the 
summer there were twenty-six scholars ; at the close of 
the summer ninety nine were on the list. Those inter- 
ested in the movement are trying to build a chapel in 
which to hold Sabbath-school and religious services. 
As a specimen of the dense ignorance of the people we 
give the following : 

“ Last spring, when we opened the school, we found chil- 
dren more than twelve years old who had never heard of 
Christ save as they heard his name uttered in oaths, One 
young girl about thirteen was asked as to her knowledge of 
the Saviour; she replied by saying, ‘ Yes, Pop told me he 
Was a good sort of a man who lived along while ago.’ ” 
The school is non-sectarian, and is now supported and 
assisted by representatives from all denominations, 
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The friends of the school solicit collections for the mie- 
sion from Sabbath-schools. These can be sent to Rich- 
ard Cadbury, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—At the Unitarian Club in Boston, March 11, Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke read a paper on free seats in churches. For 
forty years Dr. Clarke has been connected with a church 
which has welcomed e!| comers to free seats. At the same 
time he recognized the success of the system of pew 
rentals in other churches. He claims ‘‘that the free 
church system is gradually, year by year, growing more 
satisfactory to himself, and be is disposed to think that 
before many years most of our congregations will come 
to this plan of making worship free to the whole people. 
We have public schools, a public library, public parks— 
why not have also what can really be called public wor- 
ship ?”’ 

—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher lectured on Conscience in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, March 8, to a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. 

—The Rev. H. Summis, pastor of the Methodist church in 
Leominster, accepts a call to Lawrence University at Apple- 
ton, Wis, to fill the chair of Greek Language and Lit- 
erature. 

—The Rev. Nicholas Hoppin, D.D., died in Cambridge, 
March 8, aged seventy-three. He was rector of Christ 
Episcopal Church in Cambridge from 1839 to 1874, when 
he resigned. 

—W.rk is going on removing the débris of the Congre- 
gational church in Westfield, whose steeple was blown down 
in the recent gale. The 3,900-pound bell, which fell 100 feet, 
is uninjured. It wili require some $8,000 to complete the 
repairs. 

—Ex-Governor &t. John, of Kansas, lectured on temper- 
ance in Lee, March 8. Five hundred dollars have been 
raised toward starting a Young Men’s Christian Association 
in town. 

—Williams College Gymnasium is to have a new chime of 
bells and a new clock. 

—The Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston Secretary of the New 
West Education Commission, has resigned his position to 
become an owner and editorial manager of the ‘‘ Journal of 
Education,’? which bas been under the management of 
Thomas W., Bicknell. 

—The Secoud Congregational Church in Holyoke, Mass. , 
received fifty-nine new members March 7, thirty-eight ou 
confession and twenty-one by letter. In January forty-four 
were received. The pastor has not held extra mectings or 
been assisted by evangelists or oatside help. 

—The Rev. H. Stinpson, of Worcester, has been appointed 
by the Prudential Commitiee to take the place made vacant 
by the death of Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, and read a paper 
at the meeting of the National Congregational Council, to 
be held in Chicago next October, on the Future of Congrega- 
ticnalism. 

—In Reading the two Congregational churches, which 
separated years ago, have united fn one church enterprise, 
and retain the services of the Rev. F. 8. Adams as pastor 
of the united churches. 

—The revival meetings at North Adams have closed. It 
is said that about 150 new members will join the Methodist 
church, and 200 the Baptist. 

—tThe rite of confirmationhas just been administered by 
Bishop Paddock in Holy Trinity Church, Marlboro’, Mass., 
St. Mark’s Church. Southbury, and St. John’s Church, 
Framingbam Center. 

—Dr,. William Barrews will present the cause of college 
education to the Congregational churches in New England 
and the Middle States, and especially solicit funds to endow 
Whitman College in Oregon. 

—Twenty-four pers’ns recently united with the Congrega- 
tional church at New Preston, Conn. This church is having 
a most sucecssful history under the pastorate of the Rev. 
Frank S Childs. The lecture-room has been enlarged and 
refurnished. 

—The Rev. C. W. Wallace, D.D., of Manchester, N. H., 
observed his eighty-first birthday March 8. 

—The Unitarians of Littleton, N. H., propose to build a 
house of worship the present season. 

—The First Congregationa! Church at Meriden, Conn., has 
not been a united church for severa! years past. At a meet- 
ing recently held a letter was read advising the deacons to 
resign. A committee was appointed to consider the matter, 
and they unanimously reccmmended that the proposition 
be accepted ; but the church, by a vote of 63 to 32, refused 
to accept the resignations of the deacons and other officers 
when presented. It is thought that this trouble will lead 
to a final division in the church, which is one of the largest 
and wealthiest in the State. 

—The Rev. D C. Knowles, of Tilton, N. H., an ex-Union 
officer, will deliver the address on Memorial Day in his 
town. . 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—An enormous petition has teen presented to General Di 
Cesnola asking for the opening of the Museum of Art on 
Sundays. The petition was presented by workingmen. 

—The Baptist Social Union of New York has decided to 
hold monthly debates on practical topics. At their last din- 
ner the Saturday half-holiday was discussed by Dr. Worrell, 
who, in the course of his remarks, said: ‘‘I have little fear 
but in the present labor difficulties the Sunday workmen 
will hold their own, if they do not get more. Men can take 
care of themselves, but I beg you to remember those poor 
women who toil day in and day out for a living by making 

shirts at forty-nine cents a dozen, and coats at twenty-five 
cents each.” 











—At the last meeting of the New York Presbytery it was 
announced that 117 members had withdrawn from the 
Madison Presbyterian Church to form the Zion German 
Presbyterian Church, and had issued a call to the Rev. Louis 
Wolfertz, who will be installed pastor April 4. Anew com- 
mittee will be appointed to take the place of the present 
Church Extension Committee on April 1. 

—A meeting in the interest of the New York Medical 
Missionary Society has been held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. The Society needs $5,000 to carry on the work of 
the present year ; $1,400 of this amount has been subscribed. 
The Society has now in the city four free dispensaries and 
fifty students. The charity is so practical that it appeals 
to the heart of benevolent people. 

—In a short time the New York East Conference will be 
held. It is said that there will bea number of ctanges 
throughout the Conference, especially in the eastern section. 

—St. James’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Brocklyn 
has succeeded in paying its entire debt, and will shortly be 
consecrated by Bishop Littlejohn. 

—The annual meeting of the Church Charity Association 
of Brooklyn, one of the best-known institutions for the 
relief of the homeless and sick and suffering in the country, 
was held February 7. The year has been a quiet and un- 
eventful one, but has been full of effective work. 

—Fcriy clergymen took part in the communion services 
held at the Cathedral of the Incarnation at Garden City 
last week, conducted by Bishop Littlejohn. This service 
was held as a preparation for Lent. 

—Bible reading will be given every Thursday afternoon, at 
2 o’clock, at the church of the Atonement, Marcy Avenue 
and Keap Street, during Lent. 

—It has been decided to postpone the establishing of a 
Brooklyn City Mission Society until after the meeting of the 
Long Island Baptist Association in the fall. 

—During the past week a number of women have occu- 
pied the pulpits of several Brooklyn churches, giving their 
attention tothe subject of missions, temperance and church 
work. 

—The Marcy Avenue Baptist Church of Brooklyn, which 
bas already enlarged its church edifice two or three times, 
is about to build a new church building adjoining the 
present one at Marcy Avenue and MonroeStreet. The new 
buiiding will cost about $50,000. 

—S8t. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church of the Eastern 
District of Brooklyn has passed into the hands of the 
sheriff. 

—The congregation of the New York Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., bas already out- 
grown its enlarged church building. While the necessity 
of a larger edifice is recognized, the officers have decided to 
wait a few months before they bring the subject prominently 
before the members. 

—All Souls’ Universalist Church of Brooklyn has paid all 
its running expenses for the past year, and has a balance 
in the treasury. 

—The North Reformed Church on Clermont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, under its new pastor, the Rev. William D. Perry, 
has apparently gained a new lease of life and vigor. The 
members of the church are working with him in great har- 
mony. The debt of the church is about to be reduced, and 
the congregation are talking of decorating the interior of the 
ehurch. 

—<A new parish hall to be known as Woolsey Hal! will be 
built in the rear of St. Luke’s Church, on Clinton Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

—Christ Protestant Episcopal Church of Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has decided to keep its doors open all day. 

—Trinity Episcopal Church of East New York has dis- 
posed of its old edifice to a new Hebrew congregation, and 
is about to erect a new church, at a cost of $30,000, which 
they hope to consecrate on T: anksgiving Day of 1587. 

—The Sunday-school children connected with the church 
at Kerhonkson, N. Y., certainly has a very active band of 
Sunday-school children. They adopted a rather novel 
method of collecting money. ‘hey notified the ‘* Christian 
lotelligencer’’ last fall that they would supply orders for 
trailing arbutus, These orders have been pouring in for six 
weeks, and it is said that the result will be the addition of a 
large sum of money to the treasury of the mission band. 

—8t. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Boundbrook, 
N. J., was destroyed by fire March 10. The loss is about 
$3,500, partially covered by insurance. 

—Several returned missionaries spoke before the Woman’s 
Foreign Baptist Mission Society of Long Island, in the Tab- 
ernacle Baptist Church of Brooklyn. This Society has raised 
during the past year over $3,000 for foreign missions. 

—The Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Presbytery of Long Island held its annual meeting at 
Bridgehampton, L. I., N. Y., last Tuesdey. Several returned 
missionaries spoke at the different sessions. This Society 
has been very successful during the past year. 

—The New Jersey Methodist Episcopal Church Conference 
began its session March 11 at Briigeton, N. J. 

—Nine persons have united with the Union Evangelical 
Church of Corona, N. Y., this making a total of ninety-one 
during the pastorate of the Rev. W. J. Peck. 

—The three evangelists who are laboring in the city of 
Rochester, Messrs. Morton, Pratt, and Davidson, are meet- 
ing with very great suceess. The churches are crowded, 
and the audiences are deeply moved. The men are as 
different in their method as in their manner, and each has 
his special followers. 

—The South Classis of Long Island gave their attention 
at the last meeting to discussing the best method to be 
adopted in building and establishing a church at Ocean 
Hill, recently organized. Mr. William Trask, of Brooklyn, 
has made the Classis a very fine proposal, making a dona- 
tion of $3 000, with the condition that $1,500 additional be 
raised. This will purchase a very eligible tract of land on 
which to build the church. After considerable discussion, 





it was voted that all individual churches in the Classis 
should raise money to help in the establishing of the new 
carch. The North Church of Brooklyn asked for assist- 
ance from the churches of the Classis. 

—A split has occurred in the congregation of the church 
at Salisbury, Pa. 

—Forty-eight persons united with the Presbyterian 
Church at Camden, N. J., March 7. 

—The tenth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
E. Huber over the Messiah Lutteran Church, Philadelphia, 
was celebrated March 7. In that time the church has been 
finished, and the Sunday-school and congregation more than 
doubled. Upwards of $50,000 has been collected, $1 500 of 
which was devoted to missionary work. 

THE WEST. 

—The New Church Congress has been in session during 
the past week at Chicago, Iil. 

—The Presbyterian church at Wapella, Ill., has been sold 
at auction to satisfy debts against the church. 

—It has been decided, after careful consultation, to hold 
the American Congress of Churches at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 25, 26, and 27. The sessions will be held in Music 
Hall, and the presiding officer will be the Governor. 

—The Ministers’ Association at Mirneapolis, Minn., have 
passed resolutions to withdraw their patronage from Sun- 
day newspapers. They will refuse all information in re- 
gard to their churches to papers to be published Sunday. 

—A new Unitarian church was dedicated at Madison, 
Wis., March 7. It is a handsome stone structure, and cost 
$16,000. ; 

—Ninety-one persons have united with the Methodist 
Episcopai church at Glenwood, Ind, eighty-seven on pro 
fession of faith. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Nineteenth Street Baptist Church (colored) of 
Washington, D.C., has just paid a debt of $40,000, accumu- 
lated several years ago. 

—Bishop Beckwith has suspended the Rev. J. J. Arm- 
strong, rector of St. Philip’s Church, Atlanta, Ga., for five 
years. There isa great deal of excitement over this sus- 
pension, and it is thought that the matter is not settled. 
Mr. Armstrong’s friends feel that he has been treated with 
grext injustice. 

—The committee on supplementing insufficient salaries of 
the Baltimore Methodist Episcopal Conference report that in 
that Conference there are sixty preachers who receive less 
than the average of $785, and one who receives but $160. 
The net income of more than one-third of the Conference 
members is about $350. A special committee was appointed 
consisting of five ministers and five laymen, whose duty it 
shall be to collect and disburse money for the benefit of 
unpaid or poorly paid pastors. 

—The Rev. Dr. Newman has announced taat he is about 
to become the pastor of the Metropolitan Church at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as he received 29 of the 30 votes cast by the 
officers of the church. 








MiNISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—F. W. Wood, of Acton, is called to Royaletyn, Mass. 

—D. Olin Clarke was installed at Warren, Mass., March 9. 

—M. S. Hartwell, of Woonsocket, R. I , has resigned. 

—W. J. Erdman. of Springfield, bas begun his Jabors at the 
Olivet Church in Boston. 

—Edward N. Dyer, of Hingham, Mass , bas been ordained min- 
ister at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands 

—John L. Sewell has been installed pastor of the church at 
Milton, Vt. 

—Frank H. Decker will be installed pastor of the church et 
Greenport, L. I., N. Y., at an early date 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Charles Wood, of Albany, N. Y., will take charge of the First 
Church at Germantown, Pa , March 21 

—Devid Mitchell, of Ontario, Canada, was installed pastor of 
the Third Church of Jersey City, N. J.. March 8 

—W. K. Spencer, pastor of the church of Lansing, Mich., is 
about to resign 

—Edward D Kelsey has received a call to the church at Cutch- 
ogue, L.l,N Y 

—David Wills, Jr., has been installed pastor of the Spring Gar- 
den Church of Philadelphia. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—James H Callen, for six years pastor of the Centennial Re- 
formed Chapel on Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., dled March 
10. 

—Dr. De Boise, pastor of the Reformed Church at St. Thomas, 
W. L., is about to resign. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—E. N. Weber, assistant at the Church of the Merciful 
Saviour of Philadelphia, Pa., bas resigned 

—Charles J. Wood, formerly of St. Stephen’s Church of Phila- 
delphia, has accepted a call to Lock Haven, Pa. 

—Charles A. Jessup, of Grace Church at Riverhead, L. I., N. ¥ 
has been ordained priest. 

—Lindsay Parker, assistant at St. George’s Church, New York, 
has accepted a call to St. Peter’s (hurch, Brooklyn, and will 
enter upon his duties at once. 

—J. Me( lure, who four months ago took charge of St. Thomas’s 
Chapel of Brooklyn, N. Y.. will return to California at once 

—C. W. Wood, of Englewood, N. J., has received a call to 
Trinity Church of Buffalo, N. Y. 


BAPTIST. 


—Hervey Wood, pastor of the North Church at New Bedford, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the church on Macdougal Street, 
New York. 

—J. J. Hall, pastor of the Free Church at Lewiston, Me, has 
resigned. 

—F. H. Kerfoot, pastor of the Strong Place Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥., has resigned, and will go to Louisville, Ky. 

—M. D. Shutter, for five years pastor of Olivet Church, Minpe- 
apolis, Minn., has rerigned that charge because of such change 
in his views as puts him out of sympathy with the Baptist 
denomination. 
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Books AND Qutuors. ° 


FISKE’S “IDEA OF GOD.”' 


This little treatise is to be heartily welcomed, so far as 
it aims at delivering men from the bondage of a set of 
concrete formulas about God, by disclosing him as the 
hidden life of the universe, whom we know the more 
fully as our knowledge of the universe widens. Every 
theologian rejoices that in consequence of the rapid 
growth of knowledge since the discovery of the art of 
printing, crude forms of theism are likely to be dis- 
placed by purer conceptions, though it is often over- 
looked how much we are indebted to that art for se- 
curing every advance in knowledge as the permanent 
possession of the race, and for the rapid diffusion of 
knowledge among the masses. Mr. Fiske’s little treatise 
is to be welcomed also so far as it indicates a develop- 
ment in his own theory of the universe since he began 
to address the public, although he himself, from e 
natural reluctance to have it supposed that he {s con- 
ducting his education before the public, protests that 
though there msy be development, there is no change 
whatsoever. Esteemed and candid friends assert, not 
only that there is development which amounts to radical 
change of attitude, but that they actually find in him 
now an anthropomorphisem and a teleology as objection- 
able as that against which he formerly delighted to use 
the most vigorous language. For they allege, with 
truth, that whether antbropomorphism is refined or crude 
depends, not upon fundamental differences of attitude 
toward the universe, but on different degrees of culture ; 
and that if we argue from purpose to God, the principle 
is the same, whether we use Paley’s simile of a watch 
or Plato’s simile of a flower to denote his activity and 
character. In fact, Mr. Fiske himself, after stoutly 
denying that his views bave at all changed, admits in 
the most naive fashion that it was only recently that he 
attalned to the clear conviction that the world was made 
for man, and that the bringing forth in man of the 
highest and holiest qualities is the final cause of all 
creation. Here is the confession : ‘‘ When, after long 
hovering in the background of consclousness, it sud- 
denly flashed upon me two years ago, it came with such 
vividness as to seem like a revelation.” Doubtless the 
great truth may have been implicit in his first oracles ; 
but no prophecy is of any private interpretation ; and 
if the prophet himself did not see the meaning of 
his utterances, he need not wonder that ordinary 
mortals were blind; that so acute and learned a 
friend as Physicus should have said of the ‘‘ Outlines of 
Cosmic Philosophy,” in it ‘‘Ilam not able to discern 
any single element that is specifically distinctive of 
Thelsm ;’ and that Mr. Frederick Pollock, another 
friend equally acute and learned, and more philosophic, 
should bave said that ‘‘ Mr. Fiske’s doctrine excludes 
the belief in a so-called Personal God, and the particular 
furms of religious emotion dependent on it.” 

Apart from whether it is or is not possible to read 
Mr. Fiske’s present theism into his former utterances, 
and apart too from his candid avowal that he does not 
undertake to say how far his interpretation of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s doctrine of the Unknowable agrees with Mr. Spen- 
cer's own interpretation, we have to consider the more 
important question whether he gives us now an ade- 
quate conception of God and a correct exposition of the 
sources and development of the theistic idea and the 
extent to which it is affected by modern knowledge. 
In our judgment he fails completely to do so, and his 
failure is due to this, that he has neither thought out 
the subject for himself nor accepted the posttion that 
Holy Scripture gives a special revelation of God. He 
would have done better had he acted as a strong man, 
ora little child. Vigorous thinking or simple faith 
would have enabled him to write more satisfactorily 
and consistently. Possibly, however, in some future 
address he may declare that ithas been revealed to him 
that the whole truth on the subject is implicit in this lit- 
tle treatise ; but our vision, like Mr. Weller’s, is limited, 
and we can see only what is writ plainly and what is 
apparent to ordincry intelligences. Notwithstanding 
hopeful expressions, which may yet be found to contain 
the most orthodox Athanasian conception of tne God- 
head, it is doubtful if Mr. Fiske has really made up his 
own mind as to whether God is simply an impersonal 
Anima Mundi or a personality the essence of which is 
free causation. That God can be both immanent and 
transcendent in the Universe, yet distinct from it, is ap- 
parently to him unthinkable. Therefore, while accept- 
ing the immanence of God, he simply misunderstands 
and mistakes the views of those who accept also the 
truth of his transcendence. The earliest of the Greek 
fathers of the church, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and Athanasius, express in language satisfactory to Mr. 
Fiske the immanence of God ; and as they lived before 
Mr. Spencer's day, it will not be alleged that they were 
indebted to him or to the doctrine of Evolution for the 








' The Idea Of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge, By John 
Fiske. (Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





idea. In fact, the truth wasstill moreclearly expressed by 
unkempt Jews who lived centuries before Clement, ex- 
pressed too in language which writers crammed with 
modern knowledge cannot do better than quote. But 
because St. Augustine stated more fully than Clement 
another side of the truth as to God, his transcendence, 
Mr. Fiske fancies that the great Latin tk eologian differed 
from the Greck fathers. Augustine did not so think ; 
and he would have been very much amused had he been 
told that he thought of God as a being ‘‘localizable in 
space and utterly removed from tbat inert machine the 
universe in which we live, and upon which He acts inter- 
mittently through the suspension of what are called nat- 
ural laws.” That there have been crude views of God 
like unto this, and that there are still crude views among 
half-educated people to this day, we know. Mr. Fiske 
tells us that he himself onceentertained them. It is not 
wonderful that he rebounded to an opposite extreme. 
But the fact that children and low types of mind find 
difficulty in grasping the greatest of all conceptions is 
no excuse for caricaturing St. Augustine. 

With reference to the sources and development of the 
theistic idea, Mr. Fiske’s views are equally crude. 
Here, too, it is doubtful if his education is completed 
and his position clear even to himself. The writer of 
Genesis he fancies to have been a polythelst, because 
‘*the plural Zlohim create the earth.” Will he explain, 
then, why the verb is in the singular, and why Ziohim 
is used interchangeably with El, Eloah, and E!-Shad- 
dai? Ono the next page he tells us that the Hebrew 
prophets were monotheists ; and these prophets, accord- 
ing to the critics whose disciple he is, lived before Gen- 
esis was written. Let us look at his position here more 
closely. He says: *‘ Before there could be developed a 
pure and coherent theism, it was necessary that physical 
generalization should have advanced far enough to en. 
able men, however imperfectly, to reason about the 
universe as a whole.” If so, it follows that we shall 
find the beginnings of a pure theism among the people 
who were the first to generalize and interpret physical 
phenomena; and as to the particular time when, 
and the place where, we shall find it, we are told that 
‘*the intellectual atmosphere of Alexandria for two 
centuries before and three centuries after the time of 
Christ was more modern than anything that followed 
down to the days of Bacon and Descartes.’’ The con- 
clusion, then, follows that we owe to Greece, and espe- 
cially to the school of Alexandria, our theism. Every 
one knows that such a conclusion is absurd. What, 
then, are we to think of the premise? Mr. Firke tells 
us that ‘“‘the conception of Jehovah set forth in the 
writings of the prophets was the loftlest conception of 
delty anywhere attained before the time of Christ.” 
Every critic admits that the great prophets, Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah, lived in the unscientific country of Pales- 
tine in the eighth century before Christ—a very long 
time before Alexandria was founded. And we must go 
further back still. For they do not pretend that their 
conception of Jehovah was their own, or new to the 
people of their day. They one and all butld upon the 
past. They declare that Jehovah, whom Amos, for in- 
stance—a Judean peasant—sets forth as the Moral Gov- 
ernor of the universe, is He who had led Israel out of 
Egypt by the prophet Moses, and who had preserved 
Israel from century to century since, by revealing hi: 
will to the prophets. After testifying to the loftiness of 
the prophetic conceptions of deity, Mr. Fiske goes on to 
assume that they were not freed from the limitations of 
nationality, and that Jehovah was not set forth as Sus- 
tainer of the universe and Father of all mankind till the 
time of “‘ Jesus and Paul.” Can he have read the 
prophets and psalmists ? The prophets held, indeed, that 
Jehovah stood in a special relation to Israel, for the 
good of mankind. So also held ‘‘ Jesus and Paul,” and 
so do we. Doubtless the common people and false 
prophets often thought of Jehovah as a tutelary deity. 
Crass views are held as to the nature of God and his re- 
lation to Christians by illiterate people in every coun- 
try to thisday. But to make the prophets responsible 
for the carnalisms of their unspiritual countrymen would 
be like making Mr. Fiske responsible for the crudities 
of children or negro camp-meetings, 

True, Mr. Fiske elsewhere explains the origin of 
Jewish monotheism, not by scientific generalizations, 
but by development from ‘the conception of tutelar 
deities, which was the prominent practical feature of 
ancestor worship.” Apart altogether from his view of 
the origin of tutelar deities, for which there is not a 
scrap of evidence, weask, first: How the assertion that 
it is ‘‘ necessary that there should be advance in physical 
science before there can be developed a pure theism ” is 
consistent with the fact that the present theism has 
come to us independently of physical generalization ? 
Secondly, How it is that the belief ia tutelar household 
deities and in native gods did not also develop into 
monotheism among the peoples round about Palestine ? 
Israel was of the same stock and nearly the same 
language as the Canaanites and Amorltes whom it dis- 
placed from Bashan and Gilead, and subsequently from 
Palestine proper, What their cults were we know from 





references in the Old Testament, and from the Dionysiac 
orgies which made thereligion of Phenicia the most pol- 
luted known to the ancient world. Israel's kindred, 
Edom, Moab, and Ammon, contributed nothing to the 
religion of humanity. Their gods were products of the 
national character, and as the nation rose and fell, so 
rose and fell the religion. Whereas the God of Israel 
was a revelation, a Being so much above Israel that the 
people were always going after the gods of the nations, 
and striving to bring about a religious syncretism that 
thelr prophets told them was inconsistent with the 
character of Jehovah. 





THE GREELY EXPEDITION.’ 


The story of the expedition which carried the Ameri- 
can flag to the farthest point north yet attained by man 
has been told more than once. But in several important 
points the present narrative {s pre-eminent among the 
books bearing upon the expedition, and indeed among a!! 
recent books on Arcticadventure. It it authoritative ; it {s 
comprehensive ; it is complete. It gathers into a continu- 
ous and connected recital the various aspects of the his 
tory of the expedition that have already been dwelt on, 
one by one writer, another by a second, and soon. Writ- 
ten by the commanding officer, it bears the full stamp of 
authority and officlal information. Though told with 
little attempt at literary embellishment, there is a literary 
force in the direct simplicity of the relation. While it 
gives a full and clear account of the scientific results of 
the three years’ observations, it never fails to be popular 
in style. The official charts, the scores of interesting 
reproductions of photographs taken by the party, the 
excellent typographical form given to the two large 
volumes, all combine to make the work attractive to the 
general reader as well as to those interested in the 
scientific and geographical aspects of the expedition. 

Lieutenant Greely has based his record malnly on his 
own diary, though he draws freely from the field 
records and the journals of Lieutenant Lockwood and 
Sergeant Brainard. Of the deplorable disagreements 
that in a few instances arose between members of the 
party and the commandant, he speaks freely and yet 
with due respect to the memory of the dead and due 
regard to the allowance to be made for the extraordinary 
circumstances under which all were placed. Of the 
general conduct of his associates he says : ‘‘ The extraor- 
dinary spirit of loyalty, patience, charity, and self- 
denial—daily and almost hourly universally exhibited 
by our famished and nearly maddened party—must be 
read between the lines in the account of our daily life 
penned under such desperate and untoward circum- 
stances.” The execution of one of the men for repeated 
stealing of provisions is told in a direct, soldierly way, 
and was unquestionably a military necessity. In his 
criticisms of Garlington and Commander Wildes, Lieu- 
tenant Greely is severe, but not unnaturally so fora 
man who has suffered to the utmost from what he 
thoroughly believes to have been official stupidity and 
selfishness. The story of the endurance and the terrible 
deprivations of the party for the last six months is none 
the less affecting that it is told without effuslveness, 
but with an undercurrent of feeling that {s touching 
from its very reserve. We do not propose here to 
attempt a summary of the attainments of the expedi- 
tion, but a few illustrative paragraphs may be read with 
interest. The first gives an account of a “ Merry 
Christmas” in the frozen regions, when they were not yet 
reduced to the last extremities, and by careful saving 
had obtalned the materials for a day of comparative 
festivity : 

“* December 25.—Christmas. Temperature, 34.8° (-37° C.) 
Lieutenant Kislingbury thirty-six years old. Our breakfast 
Was thin pea-soup, with seal blubber and small quantity of 
preserved potatoes. That of the other mess was similar to 
it. Later, two cans of cloudberries were served to each 
mess, and at half-past one o’clock Long and Frederick 
commenced cooking dinner, which consisted of a seal stew, 
containing seal blubber, preserved potatoes, and bread, 
flavored with pickled onions; then came a kind of rice 
pudding, with raisins, seal blubber, and condensed milk. 
Afterward we had chocolate, followed later bya punch 
made of a gill of rum anda quarter of a lemon to each 
man. 

“ The idea of scanting ourselves for a comfortable Christ- 
mas has borne good fruit, and is now heartily commended 
by all. There was a great deal of kindly feeling and good- 
will shown to-day, and a general desire was expressed to 
heal over any old wounds or, uncharitable feeling. Late in 
the evening the records left by Lieutenant Garlington and 
Mr. Clay’s letter were read. Everybody was required to 
sing a song or tell a story, and pleasant conversation, with 
the expression of kindly feelings, was kept up until mid 
night. We had Danish, Eskimo, French, German, and 
English songs. One event of the evening was the reading 
of a birthday bill of fare, which had been made up by the 
party for future birthdays. The good feeling burst forth 
in cheers for myself, Elison, our crippled comrade ; for the 





1 Three Years of Arctic Service. An Account of the Lady Frank- 
lin Bay Expedition of 1881-$4, and the Attainment of the Far- 
thest North. By Adolphus W. Greely, Lieutenant U.S.A. One 
hundred illustrations, official maps and charts. (Néw York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Two vols. $10, Sold by subscription.) 
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cooks, and for Rice, who goes to Littleton Island the earli- 
est moment in February. Brafnard replaced the broken 
distress flagstaff facing the Greenland coast, and enthusi- 
astically predicted that Lieutenant Garlington would visit 
us during the full moon in January, an opinion shared by 
Pavy, Kislingbury, and others, which I cannot participate 
in, but am reluctant to discourage.’’ 

And here isa pathetic little incident five months later, 
when the end was rapidly approaching : 

‘*On Sunday, April 6, Lynn became unconscious at 1 P.M., 
and died at 7. He asked for water just before dying; we 
had none to give. It was noticeable, in after cases, that 
almost invariably from six to twelve hours before conscious- 
ness ceased thirst began, and a request for water was re- 
peatedly made. Lynn’s death affected us all deeply. He 
was a strong, vigorous man, of even temper, simple in his 
manners and tastes, a kind comrade, a faithful soldier, 
whom all liked and respected. In three years’ service I 
had but one occasion to criticise his conduct. It bad long 
been evident to us that his dreadful experience on the Isa- 
bella trip had shaken him terribly, breaking him physically 
and weakening him mentally. Daring the winter he had 
repeated almost daily, in season and out of season, the 
mott» of Kentucky, ‘ United we stand, divided we fall.’ 
I had strenuously inculcated that idea, and I doubt not that 
its pathetic reiteration by Lynn most impressively stamped 
it on the mind of even the dullest, to the advantage of dis- 
cipline and unity.” 

The story of the actual rescue {s told in a few simple 
words : 


‘‘By the morning of the 22d we were all exhausted, and 
it was only through the energy and devotion of Frederick 
or Brainard—I do not remember which—that we obtained, 
about noon, some water. That and a few square inches of 
soaked sealskin was all the nutriment which passed our 
lips for forty-two hours prior to our rescue. Connell was 
very feeble, and the end of all was approaching. I tried, 
with indifferent success, to read from my prayer-book and 
the few scraps we had, but the high wind and lack of food 
made it too exhanstipy. 

‘‘Near midnight of the 22d I heard the sound of the 
whistle of the ‘ Thetis,’ blown, by Captain Schley’s orders, 
to recall his parties. I could not distrust my ears, and yet 
I could hardly believe that ships would venture along that 
coast in such a gale. 

‘I feebly asked Brainard and Long if they had strength to 
get out, to which they answered, as always, that they would 
do their best. I directed one to return with the news if any 
vessel could be seen. Brainard came back in about ten 
minutes from the brow of the hill, some fitty yards distant, 
reporting in a most discouraging tone that nothing was to 
be seen, and said that Long had gone over to set up the dis- 
tress flag, a short distance away, which hai blown down. 
Brainard returned to his bag, while a fruitless discussion 
sprang up ag to the noise, whereon Bierderbick suggested 
that the vessel was in Payer harbor, which I could not 
believe, as I thought the whistle must be from a ship run- 
ning along the coast. We had resigned ourselves to despair, 
when suddenly strange voices were heard calling me; and, 
ina frenzy of feeling as vehement as our enfeebled con- 
dition would permit, we realized that our country had not 
failed us, that the long agony was over, and the remnant 
of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition saved.”’ 


Lieutenant Greely refers briefly to the reports of can- 
nibalism, given a sensational prominence by the dafly 
press, and says al! that should be safd on the subject : 


* As to other matters which have engaged an undue share 
of public attertion, while having no official knowledge of 
the facts in the case, yet the responsibility for all action in 
connection with such an expedition rightfally and properly 
rests on the commanding officer. In assuming that respon- 
sibility, I know of no law, human or divine, which was 
broken at Sabine, and do not feel called on as an officer or 
as a man to dwell longer on such a painful topic.”’ 


In his c!osing words his readers will heartily concur : 


**T should be unjust to the dead (and equally so to the 
living) if I did not call attention to their arduous labors, 
heroic endurance, and unflinching determination, which 
advanced the national ensign into an unparalleled latitude 
both on sea and land, cazried out the programme of inter- 
national scientific observations, increased, perhaps in an 
unequaled degree in this century, our knowledge of the 
physical characteristics and configurations of Polar lands; 
and which, more than all, in one of the most remarkable 
and successful boat journeys of the age, brought safely 
their records, at the price of great bodily suffering, and 
with diminished chances of life, through a dense Polar pack 
to a point whence they would eventually reach the world. 
They died for that end, and should not be forgotten. 

“Tt is inevitable in most great undertakings that the 
subordinates should be relegated to secondary places, but I 
cannot believe that our great nation, which spent money so 
lavishly to save these men, will allow their heroic endurance 
and manly virtues to pass unrewarded. Lieutenant Lock- 
wood and the Eskimo Christiansen have unhappily passed 
away, but Sergeant Brainard, who strove with them suc- 
cessfully to gain for the country the honors of the farthest 
North, yet remains, after eight years of stainless and ex- 
traordinary service in the ranks, a sergeant. His manhood, 
courage, and self-sacrifice, displayed at the Polar Sea and 
at Sabine, would have gained him a commission at once 
in any other service of the world.’’ 





Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament—Timothy, Titus, 
Hebrews. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) The work on 
this critical and exegetical handbook to the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus has been done by J. E. Huther, Th.D., 
translated from the fourth German edition by David Hun- 
ter, B.A., and on the Epistle tothe Hebrews by Dr, Gottlieb 





Liinemann, translated also from fourth German edition by 
the Rev. Maurice J. Evans, B.A. Professor Timothy Dwight 
has written the preface and supplementary notes to the 
American edition of this work, now ready for Bible students, 
and announces that the same general plan has been fol- 
lowed as in the volume on the Epistles to the Colossians, 
etc. He calls special attention to the discussion of the 
Pauline authorship of the epistles here studied by Drs. 
Liinemann ard Hather, expressing agreement with them 
that Paul was the writer of the Pastoral Epistles, but not of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. He declares the object of the 
book to be ‘‘to aid all honest students of the New Testa- 
ment writings in an impartial investigation of their mean- 
ing,’’ and the carefulness and fullness of the work justifies 
his assertion. There is no slurring over any part. With 
patient scholarsbip every passage has been examined, and 
the fruits ef the best thought are put within the reach of 
all. We can suggest nothing to make this work more com- 
plete. Exegetically, it is minute, but never frivolous ; 
homiletically, it is accurate and stimulating. The notes by 
the American editor are often suggestive and valuable. It 
is a day of great things when volumes like this are put 
within the reach of the Bible student, and our words of 
welcome are as strong and hearty as our love for the Script- 
ures is deep and absorbing. The more it is known the 
wider will be its use, and the result will appear in a greater 
confidence in the strong evangelical truths which careful 
study of the Word shows to be its very life and marrow. 
When the shelves of the pastor’s library contain more such 
volumes, sermons will be sweeter and more nourishing, 
theories will give place to instruction, rhetor'cal displey to 
the plain meaning of the text, and the Christian Church 
will be stronger for battle, better furnished for defense. 


People and Peachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By a Layman. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) This 
isa book with a purpose. It isa bold and strong demand 
for greater power to be put in the bands of the laity of the 
Methodist Church. The author traces the growth and ana- 
lyzes the weakness of the polity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and shows the various dangers that attend its pres- 
ent working. The tendency is toward rule by the people in 
Church and State the world over. The author of this ear- 
nest book says that ‘the Methodist Church has passed its 
formative state, and needs to enter on its life of manhood ; 
it must strengthen every muscle by exercise, employ all the 
arts that will develop its body and brain. .. . It is neces- 
sary that such alteration shall be made in its organization 
that the burdens may not be unequally borne, that the high- 
est and best product of the united efforts of the ministry 
and laity shall be secured as the result.’? There onght to 
be much heart-searching among the ruling powers to know 
if the charges which this layman makes aro true, and much 
meditation on the matter of this volume, which will bea 
prominent subject of discussion at the General Conference 
of 1888. The subject of enlarging the sphere of Jay influence 
cannot be permanently delayed, and wise counsels will re- 
sult from serious and lengthened debate, to which this vol- 
ume loudly calls. 


Sermons. By T. De Witt Talmage. (New York. Funk & 
Wagnalls.) An interesting biograpbical sketch of Dr. 
Talmage shows that the character of his preaching is the 
natural fruit of bis life; that bis eccentricities are not 
forced, nor his habits of mind peculiar to later years. This 
volume contains thirty-six sermons on subjects that are as 
original as their method of treatment. Whatever else may 
be said of this Brooklyn preacher, it can never be asserted 
that he is dull. His thoughts are like flastes cf a meteor, 
and they often explode with dazzling effect. The true old 
Gospel is found in this preaching, and people cannot sit 
unmoved under its powerful declaration. Toereis frequently 
something to criticise adversely, but the purpose of the 
preacher rides over it rough-shod. The directness of aim is 
entrancing. The turgid rhetoric, the sentences in flame, 
turn one away, but ere he is out of hearin x he is caught back 
by some royal thought. The sermon on the White Hair of 
Jesus seems childish, if not profane, in conception, though 
not so in treatment. While young preachers should be care- 
ful not to imitate such a man as Dr. Talmage, they would 
do well to catch his inspiration, and study his sermons for 
their directness, their flash, their force, their truth. 


A Guide to Sanitary House Inspection. By William Paul Ger- 
hard, C.E. (New York: W. T.Comstock ) The author of this 
usefal and practical little handbook is, if we mistake not, 
the editor of “‘ Building,’’ one of the best of our periodical 
publications on architecture and cognate subjects. Assuch 
he is thoroughly conversant with the topic he discusses 
here, and his advice may be regarded as that of an expert. 
The volume not only contains hints in regard te the choice 
of a healthful home in cities or country, but instructs the 
householder in the essentials of a healthful house, the 
necessity of periodical inspection and the best method of 
carrying out that inspection. It also offers many good sug- 
gestions about the building and care of tenement and apart- 
ment houses. In short, it gives, briefly and clearly, that 
which every owner and tenant of a house should know. We 
can cordially recommend it. 


Sermons by Rufus Ellis, D.D. (Boston: Capples, Upham 
& Co.) The lifelike picture which forms the frontispiece 
to this volume will increase its value for many friends of 
the well-known Boston preacher. Thirty-six sermons fairly 
indicate the habit of mind and style of preaching that 
marked Dr. Ellis. Tho subjects, when chosen by himself, 
indicate the direct purpose with which he addressed his 
people. The sermons are brief, practical, thoughtful. At 
times there seems to be a pulse of enthusiasm. They are 
not dogmatic except where he boldly speaks on ‘“‘ The Way 
which They Call Heresy.’? He knows his own views, and 
is able to make others understand them, if they do not care 





—, 


to accept them. Many will rejoice in this volume as an 
acceptable memorial of pastor and friend. 


The Adirondacks as a Health Resort. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons ) The object of this volume, compiled by 
Dr. J. W. Stickler, is to show the benefit to be derived by a 
sojourn in the pure, tonic air of the Adirondack Mountains 
by those suffering from pulmonary phthisis, bronchitis, 
asthma, hay fever, and various nervous affections. It con 
sists mainly of narratives of the cases of people who have 
been benefited, and letters from them indorsing the plan, 
and explaining the best methods of carrying it out. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Ginn, Heath & Co. have added to their * 
Children ”’ Irving’s ‘‘ Alhambra.”’ 

—Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody's ‘‘ Lectures to Kindergart- 
ners ’’ will be published in May by D. C. Heath & Co. 

—The ‘ History of a Week,” by L. B. Walford, has been 
added to the Leisure Hour Series by Henry Holt & Co. 

—Ticknor & Co. will publish during thespring a volume 
of Mr. Fawcett’s poems entitled *‘ Romance and Revery.”’ 

—Roberts Brothers are to be the American publishers of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s very orizinal story, ‘‘ Prince Otto. 

—Charles Scribner's Sons have recently added to the 
growing literature of guide-books ‘‘ The Mexican Guide for 
1886.”’ 

—A new edition of Bret Harte’s ‘“‘ Complete Poems,”’ 
revised by the author, has just been brought out by Chatto 
& Windus. 

—A new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case’’ 
has just been issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is entitled 
‘*The Mill Mystery.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just done a good thing in 
publishing a school edition of Richard Grant White’s 
** Words and Their Uses.”’ 

—A Richmond paper says that the author of ‘‘ A Brother 
to Dragons,’’ which attracted so much attention in the last 

‘* Atlantic,” is Miss Amilie Reeves, of that city. 

—The “ Pall Mall Gazette” says that Mr. Ruskin has made 
a@ lifelong study of all literature relating to military mat- 
ters, and that he is an admirable military critic. 

—It is pleasant to record the announcement that Mr. 
Hamilton Gibson is at work on another book, of which he 
will furnish the text as well as the illustrations. 

—Mr. Carnegie’s new book is described as intended “ to 
open the eyes of the masses in the United Kingdom to the 
wonderful advancement—physical, moral, political, and 
intellectual—of the United States during the last half-cent- 
ury.”’ 

—S. E. Cassino & Co., of Boston, arnounce a book which 
is likely to excite some interest. It is by the Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, under the title of ‘‘ Messianic Expectations.”’ It 
will set forth the ideas now held by the great mass of Jews 
in regard to the fulfillment of the prophecy. 

—Warne & Co. will shortly publish a very attractive 
selection of stories and sketches from the North of Europe, 
under the title of ‘‘Storks’ Nests,”’ by John Fulford Vicary. 
Danish and Norwegian stories have such a distinct quality 
of their own that this book will be awaited with a good deal 
of interest. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added to the beautiful 
Riverside Aldine Series Mr. Warner’s ‘‘ Back-Log Studies.’’ 
It 1s hardly necessary to say that this charming piece of 
writing naturally reappears in a series of books which, so 
far, have combined the nicest taste in book-making with 
the choicest literary style. 

—After Mrs. Burnett’s vigorous letter published in the 
‘Literary World”’ of March 6, newspaper gossip ought to 
let the silly story of her disagreement with the “ Century’’ 
magazine die a natural death. It never had any other foun- 
dation thin the imagination of that modern pest, the literary 
gossip, and it has been kept alive by that persistent power 
of traveling which a falsehood has always possessed. 

—A specially interesting feature of the March number of 
the “ English Illustrated ” is the article on ‘‘ Fox Hunting,’’ 
illustrated by the late Randolph Caldecott, of whom, by the 
way, a good portrait is given in the current number of 
“ Harper’s Weekly.’’ The drawings we allude to are char- 
acteristically free and spirited. Another good article is that 
on ‘‘Lifeboats and Lifeboat Men.” Mr. Staniland’s draw- 
ings are as clever as Mr. Caldecott’s, in a quite different 
way. There are several other papers of the light and enter- 
taining kind which the editors of this magazine show such 
judgment in selecting. 

—Mr. W. E. Benjamin, of Astor Place, New York, is 
about to issue a catalogue of autograph letters and orig- 
inal manuscripts. Among the former are letters from Ad- 
dison, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Shelley, De Quincey, Byron, 
Richter, Goethe, Rousseau, Cowper, Macaulay, Madame 
de Stael, George Eliot, Abraham Lincoln, Tennyson, etc. 
Prominent among manuscripts are those of Emerson’s 
“Representative Men,’’ Holmes’s ‘‘ Autocrat of the Break 
fast-Table,’’ a story by Hawthorne, an unpublished poem 
by John Keats, and various specimens of Dickens, Bryant, 
Charles Reade, Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Stedman, Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, Owen Meredith. Many of these are 
from the collection of J. R. Osgood. 

—The fourth number of the ‘“‘ American Journal of Archex- 
ology’’ (Baltimore) has the same scholarly qualities and 
solid value that have marked the previous numbers. The 
managing editor, Dr. A. L. Frothingham, the advisory edit- 
or, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, and the many contrib- 
utors are making of this journal an established authority 
on arch@ological and art subjects. We notice that the Lon- 
don ** Atheszum,’’ which gives special attention to such 
matters, very justly remarks: ‘‘ We have no hesitation in 
saying that no other perfodical in the English ianguage is 
so well suited to keep the student who lacks time or op- 
portunity to read all the foreign journals abreast of the 
latest discoveries in every branch of archmology,”’ 
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j NQUIRING KRienps, 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
ttan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





Will you be so kind as to help me untie what, tomy thinking, 
seems a hard theological knot ? I desire very much to get Paul's 
conception of “Law.” Under the article “ Paul’’ in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica I find the Rev. Edwin Watch, D.D., 
saying that, to Paul's mind, the Law “ not oniy had not been, 
but could not be. perfectly observed ” (by man) 

What I wish to know definitely is: Did God give laws which 
man has not the power (constitutionally) to obey? 

Does conscience impose upon the soul duties which it was 
never able to perform? In an abstract of an address which you 
delivered some time ago before the Clerical Union of New York 
City, I find you quoted as saying in substance that in the theology 
of Paul obedience to law, either ceremonial or moral law in 
conscience (a distigction which Paul nowhere makes), can never 
bring the soul into harmony with God. Law “ affordsa basis for 
self-judgment, and so promotes self-condemnation and a desire 
for self-improvement " It seems perfectly clear to me thatafter 
one has once broken the law no future obedience can redeem 
him from sin. Bot is there anything in the constitution ofa man 
which necessitates disobedience to the highest known standard 
of moral rectitude? 

Historically viewed, it wou'd seem that since all men do sin, 
they cannot belp sinuing; and when I probe my own con- 
sciousness I become aware of an inability such as I cannot ex- 
press, yet from my consciousness I know thatI am free. It 
seems very clear to me that what I ought to do I can do. Ablility 
should alone measure responsibility. Each week I am repeatedly 
being helped by you through The Christian Union. Hence I 
appeal to you for aid upon this matter. G. B.F. 

OxrorpD. Mass. 


The common method of reform in all ages has been the 
erection of a standard of character in an external law, and 
an attempt to compel compliance with it by penalty, either 
external or the penalty of remorse. This method is still 
seen in certain schools of moral reformers who aim to make 
the community moral by legislation: in families who 
imagine that God has said, Govern a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it, 
and who depend on law and penalty to bring up their chil- 
dren aright. This notion Paul repudiates absolutely and 
in toto. Law is not remedial; it is not reformatory; it is 
not God’s method for building up character. It has two 
definite uses : 1. It presents a standard of character by which 
we may judge ourselves ; thus it is to the sou! what a copy is 
tothe pupil. 2. it protects the innocent from the guilty, or 
sometimes the guilty from himself ; itis a strait-jacket which 
we put on the lunatic, very useful but not curative. The 
divine msthod of cure is very different. It is the personal 
transmission of character; from men to men, and pre- 
eminently from God to man. Personality is the greatest of 
all powers ; and God’s personality is the greatest of all per- 
sonalities. We are saved by faith when we enter into per- 
sonal, intimate, living relations with Him, so that his char- 
acter enters into and transforms ours, as by love a mother’s 
life enters into and transforms the character of a child. 
As tothe ability to obey law, our correspondent is, in our 
judgment, right; ability and responsibility are commen- 
surate. But we are able to do whatever, by use of powers 
natural or acquired, we can do, The law given to Adam to 
possess the earth and subdue it, his descendants are only 
just now beginning to fulfill. We fulfill it by using the 
divine laws and forces which God puts into our hands to 
use. No man can subdue the earth without using them. 
So no man can obey the Sermon on the Mount without help 
of God; and no man in God need despair of obeying it. 
The law of God is the ideal of what we can do and be when 
we are saved by faith, i. e., when, living in God, we have God 
living in us, and therefore working in us both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. So the law is a schoolmaster to 
lead us to Christ. 


I will thank you very much indeed for your views regarding 
who “ Nehash ’ was, as mentioned in the 25th verse of the 17th 
chapter 2d Samuel, etc. One genealogy appears to show that 
Jesse had seven sons, while another genealogy gives eight sons and 
two daughters (Abigail and Zerulah), some writers stating posst- 
bly one son may bave died, and therefore but seven sons (in one 
place) mentioned. 

Nahash, an Ammonite king who was defeated by Saul, or 
perhaps bis son of the same name, was on friendly terms 
with David. 2 Sam. xvii., 25, declares Abigail to have been 
the daughter of Nahasb, while according to 1 Chron. ii., 16, 
she was a sister of David’s. According to an ancient Jew- 
ish tradition, Nahash and Jesse were identical, but another 
opinion is that Jesse’s wife was first married to Nahash, 
possibly the Ammonite king, and was afterward divorced 
and married to Jesse. This would account for the kindness 
which Nahash subsequently showed to Dayid. 


Progressive euchre is the rage in the place where I live. and it 
js a disputed question as to whether it is a species of gam- 
bling or not. I would like to know your opinion, and also 
how it differs from blowing soapbul bles for a prize, or any other 
game in whicha prize is offered. Please state, in particular, 
your views on the subject. Some people condemn it because 
cards a7e used ; does that affect its moral aspect? M. W.N. 

Brick Cuurcu, N, J. 

Progressive cuchre is not one of the subjects with which 
either of the editors of The Christian Union has any fa- 
miliarity. It was not embraced in the theological curricu- 
lum of the editor-in-chief nor in the literary course of the 
assistant editor; and what with the New Theology, the 
Labor Problem, Civil Service Reform,the International Copy- 
right, Prison Reform, the New Education, etc., etc., neither 
of them has found the leisure to eupply this deficiency in 
their early education ; so that The Christian Union is not 
an authority on “ progressive euchre ”” 





Will The Christian Union give an amplified definition of altru- 
ism? The common definition—love for another—seems hardly 
satisfactory, else it is, or may be, synonymous with highest Chris- 
tian benevolence. Is it not rather love of one’s self in another? 

A. ©, T. 

Altruism is simply a modern philosophical term meaning 
disinterested benevolence ; the opposite of a purely selfish 
regard for one’s own interests; a practical carrying out of 
the apostle’s injunction to look not only on one’s own 
things, but also on the things of others. 


Has the “‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ been proved not 
to be a genuine document of the sub-apostolic age ; and, if so, 
to what date has it been generally assigned ? E. E, Jr. 

While there is some doubt, the general judgment of 
scholars is in favor of its genuineness. 


What system of filing and reference do you recommend? 
I want to find some good, inexpensive, and convenient system of 
locating articles, paragraphs, etc., which I have read in books, 
pamphlets, etc., and to preserve and refer to clippings of value. 
I would be glad to see suggestions and experiences from other 
readers. 

For preserving pamphlets and periodicais, indexed boxes 
made in book shape are furnished by dealers in library and 
school materials, and are neat and convenient. For keep- 
ing a record of paragraphs, etc., a blank-book with alphabet 
at the side would be a handy method of classifying mem- 
oranda. In preserving clippings, some prefer a scrap-book 
with index at the end; but where many clippings are made 
a@ very simple and effective way is to procure a large 
number of manila envelopes, say nine by four inches, in- 
dexing the clippings (by subjects, not by titles) on one 
end of the envelope. Arranging the envelopes in alpha- 
betical order in a box of the right size, all clippings referripg 
to a given subject can readily be found. The great advan- 
tage of this plan is that the matter can at any time be re- 
arranged, added to, or destroyed, and the division and sub- 
division by subjects may be revised at pleasure, new subjects 
being introduced and old ones subdivided from time to time. 
We have seen a collection of clippings made in this way by 
a@ newspaper man, containing hundreds of envelopes and 
thousands of extracts, neatly packed in several boxes, so 
that by running the fingers over the tops of the envelopes a 
given one can be as readily found as a card in a card cata- 
logue, avd can be easily taken ont and replaced; and the 
collection has been, we happen to know, of great practical 
and even monetary value to the owner. 


1. Who are the publishers of Sedley Taylor’s monograph on 
“ Profit-Sharing,” mentioned in Christian Union? 2. Who are 
the publishers of Carroll D. Wright’s ** Handbook of Co-operative 
Distribution ’’? 8. What are some good and fresh books in Eng- 
lish, French, or German on co-operative distribution and pro- 
duction, profit-sharing, arbitration? 4 Isa genera! account of 
legislation actually enacted and now in force in the interest of 
labor accessible in any form? I mean, of course,in any one 
book, pamphlet, or what not, and brought down to somewhere 
near the present time. K. 

Sedley Taylor’s book isan English publication, and can 
be obtained of the Patnams, Scribners, or Dodd & Mead. 
Carroll D. Wright’s is an official document, not published ; 
for it write to Carroll D. Wright, Washington, D.C. Late 
information respecting co-operation and socialistic legisla- 
tion must be gathered from newspapers and periodicals. 
Any book would be out of date in a twelvemonth at present 
rate of progress. 

Could you tell me anything of a book entitled “ Every Woman 
Her Own Lawyer ;” or, if you are not scquainted with that, if 
you know of any good book of a similar character? M.A. T. 

There is a valuable little book entitled ‘*‘ Hints to Women 
on the Care of Property,’’ by Alfred Walker, published in 
the Harper Half-Hour Series; price, twenty-five cents. 
There is also a book published, ‘‘Every Man His Own 
Lawyer.’’ There may be a book with the title you name. 
We do not know of it. 





Please inform me through your Hints column where I may 
procure “ Household Hints and Recipes,”’ published in 1877. I 
have one part, but am unable to learn from its pages where it 
was published. W.HS. 

We should judge from your description that it was a sub- 
scription book. We cannot tell who published it, but per- 
haps some reader can. 


Where can I obtain isformation concerning ** Excursions ” to 
California and Mexico, with names of companies conducting 
them? Are there to be Teachers’ Excursions the coming sum- 
mer? A SuBscRIBER. 

We should advise you to write to the Raymond Tourists’ 
Excursion Company of Boston, and the World’s Travel 
Company of New York. The former, particularly, ought to 
be able to give you the information sought. 


Will you be kind enough to tell me where I can find the arti- 
cle referred to (under head of “Inquiring Friends,” Chri-tian 
Union, February 18) as your review of “ Evolution and Theol- 
ogy’? E. 8. W. 

You will find an editorial on the subject in The Christian 
Union of July 23, 1885, and a notice of the collected ser- 
mons in the issue of November 26, 1885. See also the book 
pages of our issue of March 4. 


A. J. T.—The “ Art Amateur” gives the following direc- 
tions for makiog a colorless varnish, suitable for prints, oil 
paintings, and hard white wood : Dissolve two and one half 
ounces of shellac in a pint of rectified spirits of wine. To 
this about five ounces of well-burnt animal charcoal, that has 
been recently heated, must be added, and the whole boiled 
for a few minutes. If on filtering a small portion of the 
mixture through blotting-paper it is not found to be per- 
fectly colorless, more charcoal must be added, until the 
desired result is obtained. When this has been achieved, the 
mixture must be strained through a piece of silk and fil- 
tered through biotting-paper. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


In the hearing before the Ways and Means Committee 
on the Morrison bill it was lately affirmed that a single 
firm of brewers used an amount of broken rice equal to 
the whole production of the country. 


In the Peshawur Cemetery, in Indfa, is the following 
amusing epitaph: ‘‘Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
——, Missionary, aged —, murdered by his chowkidar. 
‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant.’” 


Alexander H. Stephens never carried a pistol but once 
in his life, and that, with other treasures, was stolen 
from under his pillow while he slept. This so disgusted 
him that he declared he would never carry another 
weapon. 


At Mull, a messenger having requested a London 
clergyman to announce, ‘‘If Dr. was among his 
audience he was urgently wanted,” the clergyman added 
with sympathy, ‘‘And God have mercy on the poor 
patient !” 








According to the ‘‘ Medical Abstract,” the discovery 
has been made in Colombia of a shrub which exudes a 
juice having so powerful an effect in arresting the flow 
of blood that large veins may be eut by a knife and 
smeared with it wi‘houtcausing hemorrhage. The plant 
is called ‘‘ aliza”’ by the natives. 


A curious case of lynch-law is reported from Indiana, 
where a man failed to supply his family with wood 
enough to keep them warm. A lot of his neighbors 
seized him the other evening, hitched him to a sled, and 
forced him to haul wood all night. When he lagged he 
was well whipped with limber switches. 


Baron de Lenval, of Nice, has offered a priza of $600 
to the person who shall invent an easily portable instru- 
ment for improving the hearing. Only completed in- 
struments are received, and they must be sent in before 
December 31, 1887. The prize will be awarded in 
September, 1888, at Brussels, —[ British Medical Journal. 





‘* You mustn’t say ‘feller,’ Jobnny,” remarked that 
young gentleman’s Sunday-school teacher. ‘‘ It isn’t 
correct.” ‘ Well, I don't care, it’s in the Bible!” ex- 
claimed Johnny. ‘Isaiah fourteen-elght: ‘ Yea, the 
fir trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, say- 
ing, Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up 
against us !’” 


Alvah Clark, the famous lens-maker of Cambridge. 
port, Mass., says that the lens for the great Lick tele- 
scope wil) be ready in about iwo or three months, The 
**fiaishing touches” alone remain to be performed in 
order to make the refraction perfect. These are done 
with the end of the finger dipped in emery. The 
ability to do this depends on the sense of touch. 


During the year 1885 we expended nearly $47,000 000 
for about 563,000 000 pounds of coffee. In 1884 our 
coffee bill was about $50 000 000, we receiving therefor 
about 535,000 000 pouncs. From this showing it would 
appear that coffee to the people of the United States is 
no longer a luxury buta necessary of life, and very gen- 
erally used, while the people of Great Britain spend 
nearly four times as much for tea as for coffee. With 
us the proportions are reversed. 


Of Mr. Briggs, who was a member of the last Parlfa- 
ment, but was not re-elected, it is told that his one 
great speech was made in opposition to the Napoleon 
memorial in Westminster Abbey. He came in that 
night in full evening dress, and waxed eloquent over his 
subject. ‘‘Is there not,” he demanded, ‘‘ some eminent 
Englishman wlio might more fittingly take a place in 
the National Abbey ?” Whereupon “ Briggs! Briggs !” 
roared the House with one voice, and the speech was 
ended. 


A gentlemen writing from Yokohama says : ‘‘ The Jap- 
anese have acquired such a passion for being tattoved 
that a law has been passed forbidding the marking of 
natives. The law does not apply to foreigners. It is 
quite the thiag now to be tattooed, and elaborate designs 
are traced on many travelers as an indelible reminis- 
cence of their sojourn.in the East. The sons of the 
Prince of Wales, when here a few years ago, were tat- 
tooed, and several Russian dukes and sprigs of nobil ty 
have undergone the process.” 


When the recent snow-storm in Maine was at its 
worst, one of the selectmen of Limington was told that 
a neighbor needed medical attention at once. He sent 


@ meszenger on foot, the roads beiog impassable for 
teams, to the nearest doctor, three miles distant, telling 
him to stop at all the farmhouses on the way and ask the 
inhabitants to turn out and break roads for the doctor. 
And they did. The messenger started about three 
eclock in the morning, and the doctor was able to 
drive to the patient before noon. 
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LONG-LIVED BUTTERFLIES. 


On the 15th of August last a fine pea- 
cock butterfly flew into our house through 
the garden door, and was caught and put 
under a large bell glass. On the follow-' 
ing day another came in, and was also put 
under the glass. They were supplied dally 
with fresh flowers and a few drops of new 
honey, which they evidently much en- 
joyed. No, 1 died during a suddenly cold 
night. No. 2 lived until yesterday, De- 
cember 14. Whenever the sun shone upon 
their cage, which was placed on a table 
near a large window of plate glass. they 
opened their beautiful wings and flew 
about vigorously, occasionally resting on 
a flower to thrust their trunks deeply into 
its corolla or standing over and sucking up 
the drops of honey. The extraordinarily 
sensitive’nervous system of these little beau- 
ties was indicated by the most rap{d vibra- 
tile trembling of the wings directly the sun- 
light or the scent of fresh flowers reached 
them. When the sun was not out, they 
usually remained perfectly still, with their 
wings closed, especially selecting to hang 
on the under sideof a leaf. They showed 
great intelligence in distinguishing the 
freshly gathered fiowers and in deciding 
that honey was the right thing to eat ; and 
I have seen one of them scramble with 
considerable difficulty across his cage, 
through a tangle of leaves and stalks, de- 
termined to get to a particular leaf on 
which he wished to hang. After some 
unsuccessful attempts to reach it, he 
hooked it down with one foot, then held 
it up with another, until he could get the 
test of his legs upon it, having done which 
he appeared satisfied, shut up his wings, 
and hung himself upon it, topsy-turvy, "to 
rest. If he failed to do what he wished 
with one leg, he immediately tried another, 
appearing to think that, having six at his 
disposal, it was foolish to waste much 
time on any one. But he only used his 
most anterior palron very special occa- 
sions. How long each butterfly had lived 
before it was caught I do not know, but 
No. 2 lived in its glass cage one hundred 
and twenty-one days.—{ London Times. 








NATURE’S RESTORATIVE. 


The restoration of energy, which sleep 
alone can afford, is necessary for the 
maintenance of nervous vigor, and whereas 
the muscular system, if overtaxed, at 
last refuses to work, the brain under sim- 
{lar clrcumstances too frequently refuses 
to rest. The sufferer, instead of trying to 
remove or lessen the cause of his sleepless 
ness, comforts himself with the hope that 
it will soon disappear, or else has recourse 
to alcohol, morphia, the bromides, chloral, 
etc. Valuable and necessary as these 
remedies often are (I refer especially to 
the drugs), there can be no question as 
to the mischief which attends their 
frequent use, and there is much reason to 
fear that their employment in the absence 
of any medical authority is largely on the 
increase. Many of the ‘“‘ proprietary 
articles” sold by druggists, and in great 
demand at the present day, owe their 
efficacy to one or more of these powerful 
drugs. Not a few deaths have been 
caused by their use, and in a still larger 
number of cases they have helped to pro- 
duce the fatal result. Sleeplessness is 
almost always accompanied by indigestion 
in some one or other of its protean forms, 
and the two conditions react upon and 
aggravate each other. If rest cannot be 
obtained, and if the vital machine cannot 
be supplied with a due amount of fuel, 
and, moreover, fails to utilize that which 
is supplied, mental and bodily collapse 
cannot be far distant. The details of the 
downward process vary, but the result is 
much the same in all cases. Sleep 
lessness and Joss of appetite are followed 
by loss of flesh and strength, nervous 
irritability alternating with depression, 
palpitation, and other derangements of 
the heart, especially at night, and many 
of those symptoms grouped together under 
the old term ‘‘ hypochondriasis.” When 
this stage has been reached, “the border 


distance, even if they have not already} 
been reached. 


A PARAGRAPHER'S SERMON. 

Burdette in Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle :” 

“My son, it is a comforting doctrine, 
and one that men often preach to each 
other, that a man deserves all credit for 
everything good that he does, and for all 
the good that he is, but that somebody 
else {s to blame for all the evil in him. 
Mr. Gough has been criticised for saying 
—and they were his last words—‘ Young 
man, make your record clean.’ The 
prophets who speak comfortably say that 
the young man cannot make his record 
clean when his father makes a bad record 
before him; that society, and the evil 
tendencies of it, and something the sclen- 
tists call his ‘environment,’ write the 
young man’s record bad in spite of him. 
Oh! my dear boy, this is a doctrine too 
cowardly for a young man to accept. 
Ever since Adam, the founder of society 
and the inventor of the first record ever 
made in this world, a man without an 
‘environment’ to his back, made a bad 
record, and then said, ‘The woman thou 
gavest to be with me, she’ did it all, men 
have always plead the irresistible force of 
surroundings and circumstances. The 
woman was younger than Adam; she 
was weaker; many wise men say she is 
intellectually the inferior of man; she 
was & new-comer in the garden, and yet 
how glad your old grandfather was to say 
that it was all your grandmother’s fault ; 
and that, being thus led astray by influ- 
ences and examples which no man could 
control or resist, he should not be held 
responsible for his disobedience ! And in 
her turn your grandmother laid it on to 
the snake, just as to-day, in the office of 
the ‘Sun’ and in Christian homes all over 
this land, the evil deeds of men and serv- 
ants are laid tothe cat. But, for all this 
excuse, Adam was fired out of the garden, 
and served him right. Now, my boy, the 
other man may eat forbidden fruit until 
he founders, and not a bite that he swal- 
lows is galing to hurt you. A dose of 
strychnine big enough to kill a cow won’t 
hurt you if you don’t swallow any of it. 
When you swear, you do your own swear- 
ing; you can’t borrow another man’s 
tongue to damn a beggar with. When 
you get drunk, you get drunk. The law 
doesn’t fine the man who sells the whisky ; 
it fines the man who drinks it. When 
you steal anything, from a pin to the 
Broadway road, you do your own steal- 
ing, and—in the case of the pin at least— 
the law holds you responsible for it, not 
the man who coaxed you to steal, nor yet 
the citizen who, by owning valuable prop- 
erty which you could not buy, thereby 
tempted you to steal it. You are the fel- 
low who does all the wickedness that is 
wrought by your hands and your lips. 
It tires me to hear a man always excusing 
himself, and citing some dreadful, wicked 
Jeroboam which made him to sin. Not, 
indeed, that we hold the Jeroboams gullt- 
less. ‘It must needs be that offenses 
come ; but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh !’ But because the mill. 
stone and a soft place in the sea is the 
proper combination for the man who helps 
you to stumble, you do not go free. I 
have no right to turn a cross dog into the 
street ; but if I do, he will bite you if you 
go fooling around him. Wherefore, 
‘cave canem,’ which by interpretation 
is, ‘Don’t monkey with the dog.’ As 
the dog will not beware of you, 
do you beware of the dog. You 
may have noticed on the sacerdetal gar- 
ments of your instructor, my son, some 
queer, unsightly splashes here and there. 
Well, I put them on myself. Without 
the assistance or by the fault of any man 
I did it, And if there are any more to go 
on before I have it renovated, I am the 
only fellow who can put them there. 
Now you may go and play and have fun, 
and don’t let me ever again hear you say 
that you would be the best boy in the 
world if only all the other boys were 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF SACRA- 
MENTS. 


I am afraid that, in your observations on the Sunday- 
school lesson in The Christian Union of February 25, 
you have not fairly stated the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of the sacraments. You say that the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church is that “the value of the 
{religious} service depends, not upon the state of min4 
of the administrator fa belief also universally accepted 
by Protestants], nor even upon that of the recipient, 
but upon the instrument by which the supernatural 
grace is imparted.” The error of the Roman Catholic 
Church, as I understand it, is in the undue emphasis 
which it places upon the efficacy of the sacraments, and 
not obviously in its general theoretical definitions. It 
does not wholly set aside the need, in order to their effi- 
cacy, of a proper estate of mind on the part of the recip- 
jents. The efficacy of the sacraments 1s exaggerated ; 
but a right state of mind on the part of the recipients in 
order to their efficacy is by no means denied. In the 
second volume of Hagenbach’s ‘‘ History of Doctrines,” 
p. 306 (Smith’s Ed.), the decrees of the Council of Trent 
are quoted as follows: ‘‘If any one shall say that grace 
is not conferred by the sacraments themselves of the 
New Testament, but that faith alone in the divine 
promise is adequate to obtaining grace, let him be 
anathema.” It is the belief that faith without the sacra- 
ments is sufficient which is condemned; and it is not 
taught that the administration of the sacraments {s suf- 
ficient for us without faith. Bellarmine is referred to 
in the same place, whose works are not just now within 
my reach, but who earnestly insists that a right state of 
mind on the part of the recipient is also required. And 
against the objections of Protestants another passage in 
the articles of the Tridentine Council declares : ‘‘ Where- 
fore, certain persons falsely accuse Catholic writers of 
teachivg that the sacrament of Penance confers grace 
without a right state of mind in the recipient [adsque 
bono motu suscipientium], which the Church has never 
taught or thought.” Dr. Hase, also, in his church his- 
tory ({ 392), speaking of the Council of Trent, says: 
‘* Hence, after protracted debates, justification was de- 
clared to be a gracious state, prepared for by the Holy 
Ghost and the co-operation of the sinner himself, and 
is essentially advanced by works performed in obedience 
to the church. Hence the doctrine which declared that 
man is justified only by a faith wrought wholly by God 
could be condemned with much consistency.” 

The passage which you quote from the “ Catholic 
Dictionary,” explaining what is meant by opus operatum, 
is in entire harmony with this. The point there made is 
that grace is conferred by the sacramental act itself, 
instituted by God for this end, and is not merited or 
deserved either by the minister or the recipient. That 
the sacraments have a virtue in and of themselves by 
God’s appointment is a doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and it was also taught! in a modified form by 
Calvin, and appears in many of the post-Reformation 
creeds. The virtue of the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper is pretty strongly stated in the West- 
minister Assembly’s Longer Catechism. But the need of 
a proper state of mind on the part of the recipient is not 
denied, as I understand it, by the opus operatum theory 
of the Roman Catholic Church. I should not, perhaps, 
have thought of this matter now ; but it came up many 
years ago in our Club in Brunswick, when President 
Woods read to us large extracts from Roman Catholic 
wilters, to prove that their opus operatum doctrine of the 
sacraments did not overlook the need of a proper state 
of mind in the recipients. Theoretically, Bellarmine 
and other defenders of the Romish Church do not differ 
materially from us except in the emphasis placed on the 
objective helps to salvation. Out of this misplaced 
emphasis have indeed come vast evils. The Romanist 
insists with great force that you must make use of the 
sacraments of the Church. He adds, in a sort of under- 
tone, and incidentally, ‘‘ But you must at the same time 
have right feelings in your heart.” The Protestant 
loudly proclaims that your heart must be purified by 
faith, but adds, quietly, and with no particular urgency, 
“It is quite desirable to make use of the sacraments.” 
It is curiously instructive to notice what wonderfully 
great results, injurious as well as saving, have originated 
in this mere matter of emphasis. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
J. O. Fiske. 

Batu, Me., March 1, 1886. 





A SIGNIFICANT STRAW. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

A Labor party was initiated here about three weeks 
ago, and a city ticket put in the field, refusing to coal- 
esce with Republicans or Democrats, who each nominat- 
edaticket. The result for mayor was : Democratic, 900; 


Labor, 1,150 ; Republican, 1,330, The Labor candidate 
would probably have been elected had not the Demo- 





cratic nominee, fearing the success of the Labor nominee, 

authorized his followers, in the afternoon, to vote for 

the Republican. This is noticeable as an indication of 

the feeling of the people, far and wide, to unite upon a 

new platform of social reform, and I thought it might 

interest you. JAMES LOVE. 
Buruirneton, Iowa. 


‘“ WILLING TO SHOVEL.” 


HE London papers have been discussing the ques- 
tion, How great a proportion of the unemployed 
classes are really anxious to get work of any sort and 
at any pay? An answer is furnished in the ‘‘ Christian 
World,” London. It says: 

‘“« About a month ago, a large manufacturer, carrying 
on extensive works nearly two hundred miles away 
from London, said, in reference to the accounts of dis- 
tress in London, ‘I do not believe one tenth of it.’ In 
a letter addressed to the Rev. Andrew Mearns, whose 
efforts to better the condition of the poor are so well 
known, the same gentleman said, ‘ You say repeatedly 
that respectable men are to be found, lying here and 
there in the cold, or walking the streets, who would be 
glad to work at a shilling per day. Now, this is more 
especially what I disbelieve. I am convinced that they 
would not work three days at that price. Bad as trade 
is, no man need be out of work who will work for a 
shilling or elghteenpence a day.’ Happily, this expres- 
sion of skepticism as to the willingness of men to work 
was accompanied by an offer to engage one hundred 
men ata shilling a day for unskilled labor, but work 
in which efficlency could be easily acquired, and by 
which other men had been able to raise to four, five, and 
even six shillings a day. 

‘*This was a fair challenge. The reply was an invi- 
tation to ‘Come and see,’ The arrangement was made 
to quietly test the question. At the following Sunday 
morning breakfast at Collier’s Rents the matter was in- 
cidentally mentioned. In answer to the question, ‘ How 
many of you are willing to work fora shilling a day ?” 
about seventy hands were heldup. ‘If you really want 
work at that wage, come here on Wednesday next at 
three o’clock.’ One friend who was present said, ‘I am 
not a prophet, but 1 venture to say not twenty cf them 
will put in an appearance.’ Nothing more was done till 
the Wednesday, when it was arranged that the manu- 
facturer previously referred to should meet Mr. Mearns 
at Collier’s Rents. What was the result of the single in- 
timation given at the six o’clock breakfast on the pre- 
vious Sunday morning? Were there twenty men pres- 
ent? Yes, nearer twenty temes twenty. Upwards of 
three hundred men had heard of the chance of work at 
a shilling a day, and were there, eager to avail them- 
selves of the offer. More than that, a large number 
were outside, for whom accommodation could not be 
found inside the hail. ‘Surely there must be some mis- 
take. The men have misunderstood tke terms.’ 
The matter was fully explained to them, the nature of 
the work was more fully made known, and the rate of 
wage clearly stated. The working implement—a grav- 
ing or turf-cutting spade—was exhibited, and several of 
the men at once recognized and explained its use. Spec- 
imens of peat were shown, and not a few of them were 
evidently acquainted with their nature. 

‘* «Now that you clearly understand the nature of the 
work, and also that no more than a shilling is guaran- 
teed for an honest day’s work (that is, to commence 
with), are you prepared to accept the terms? It is pos- 
sible that some of you have come here on a misunder- 
standing of the kind of work, or of the wage to he paid. 
There is the door if any would prefer not to enter into 
the proposed arrangement.’ ‘What an exodus!’ some 
may exclaim. Four men left the hall, leaving upwards 
of three hundred behind, willing and anxious to under- 
take the work. A little further information was sup- 
plied. 

*«* In addition to the shilling a day, each man will be 
provided with shelter at night, plenty of clean straw, 
and a blanket.’ ‘ What more than that does a fellow 
want ? asked a sturdy-looking countryman. 

‘«<« Well, arrangements have been made for the supply 
of provisions at wholesale cost price, so that a man can 
live fairly well on sixpence a day.’ Again the faces 
brighten. 

“«*« But where is it ?’ cries a sturdy-looking man, as if 
afraid that this newly discovered ‘El Dorado’ might 
be in nubidus. 

‘«« The place is on the borders of Lincolnshire, and the 
railway fare is about fifteen shillings. I suppose you 
can all manage that?’ The transformation scenes on 
the faces afforded material for a pantomimic tragedy, 
but some of the men quickly rallied to the realistic, and 
exclaimed, ‘ All right, sir, that doesn’t matter; we can 
walk down.’ 

“Who will say that these men were not in earnest 
about work? Not only were they prepared to work for 
a shilling a day, but to tramp nearly two hundred miles 
to procure it ! 

‘* Some proposed to start that night. 








‘We can do itin 





a week if the gentleman will keep the work open for 
us.’ 

‘* After a little more earnestness of a similar character 
had been elicited, Mr. Mearns informed the men that the 
difficulty of railway fare could be met in another way, 
and that arrangements would be made for starting on 
the following Monday week. But what about the mean 
time ? Further arrangements were made for providing 
the selected men (for only one hundred could be taken 
as the first installment) with a pound of bread and a pint 
of coffee per day, and a chair to sleep in at night, till 
the time of departure, 

** After the selection, it was found that to give the men 
a good start, various articles of clothing were highly 
desirable. Strong hob-nailed boots, shirts of thick 
material, trousers, coats, stockings, and other garments 
had not originally been entertained as a part of the pro- 
gramme, but they were unmistakably welcomed by 
those who had pledged themselves to work. In order, 
however, to stimulate the men to stick to work, it was 
explained that the clothing was not to be regarded as 
their own property till they had been at their new em- 
ployment three months. 

‘It was prophesied that when Monday morning came 
there would be a considerable curtailment of the num- 
bers. Instead of that, thirty extra men were in at- 
tendance—-some even before midnight on Sunday, in 
the hope that they might fill the places of any absentees.” 


THE OLD WAYS AND THE NEW. 


HERE is shrewd observation as well as sensible 

comment in the retrospect lately printed in an ar- 
ticle from the pen of Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island. 
He says, among other things : 

‘*Suppose that all the laborers and mechanics and 
merchants and shop girls and clerks in the city of New 
York were obliged to walk every morning to their re- 
spective places of business, and all the other travel 
throughout the day done on foot, except with the fa- 
vored few who are rich enough to own or hire a car- 
riage, what embarrassment {it would produce! We had 
an indication of something like this a few years ago, 
when the street-cars, to a considerable extent, ceased to 
run, on account of a prevalent horse-disease ; and yet it 
is not many years since the first public vehicle was intro- 
duced here. I can recall] the time when the old Haulies 
began to run in Boston, and it was presumed that they 
would furnish aj] the accommodation likely to be needed 
for an indefinite period of time. 

‘* Again, suppose that all of us had to pay the old 
prices on every letter sent by mail, with an extra charge 
for every separate piece of paper inclosed, and were 
always obliged to go to the central post-office whenever 
we had a letter to deposit or expected to receive one, with 
no means of forwarding a package of any bulk, except by 
hand or through the ‘stage driver,’ how hard it would 
be to accustom ourselves to the change ! 

** You would consider it a great annoyance if, when- 
ever you bought a piece of goods at the shop, or a bundle 
of gruceries or a joint of meat in the market, you were 
expected either to carry it home in your own hands or 
send for it. It is true, as I now remember, there were 
a few seedy old men who used to hang around the 
market waitisg for a job, and they were always ready 
to take the turkey home for the sake of earning a six- 
pence ; but the systematic delivery of goods in general 
is a modern innovation. In many of our large estab- 
lishments the whole business of delivering goods is 
transferred to the regular express companies, and arti- 
cles are receipted for when delivered at the house. 

‘‘How would one of our ancient matrons feel who 
had always been accustomed to the old-fashioned modes 
of shopping, when every trader was restricted to some 
one particular class of commodities, and was sufficiently 
served by one or two clerks, each with his own drawer 
under the counter, where the money received from cus- 
tomers was deposited after the change had been duly 
made, and everything was as quiet and orderly as a 
‘ Friends’ meeting,’ if she were suddenly transferred to 
a modern ‘emporium of trade,’ with its acres of floors. 
and scores of attendants, and crush of customers, and 
people constantly gliding out of sight in self-moving 
elevators, and the money laid upon the counter in pay- 
ment of goods whisked off into the alr on a miniature 
car, and presently the recefpted bill and the change 
coming back by the same conveyance ; and then to find 
that, instead of being obliged to go about from shop to 
shop, in order to replenish her stores, she could buy 
everything that she wanted where she stood ! 

‘In our large business houses letters are dictated 
verbally to a shorthand writer, and although the 
amount of actual correspondence has been greatly re- 
duced by the use of the telegraph and telephone, with 
the mails going off as frequently as they do, it would 
not be very convenient to wait until every letter was 
copied by hand, as it must have been if the copying- 
press had never been thought of. In our day even the 
smallest traders do not take the trouble of copying by 
hand their own letters.” 
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A THRILLING EXPERIENCE. 


A writer in Chambers’s Journal gives an 
account of his experience with a tiger in 
the jungles of India. He had been ill, 
and word had come that a man-eating 
tiger was committing depredations in the 
neighborhood. His two companions started 
off in pursuit of the animal, leaving him 
in the bungalow, much chagrined that he 
was not able to accompany them. He 
continues : 

“When ‘To Tum,’ as we irreverently 
called our venerable butler, brought me 
my tea and biscuits at six the next morn- 
ing, I had much to ask him, for E. and H. 
had gone off without waking me, probably 
thinking that the sight of them with two 
rifies in their hands, and a tiger in the 
bush, would be too tantalizing forme. I 
found that the Massa Sahibs had departed 
after a very hasty breakfast, and had 
taken St. John with them, carrying a third 
gun, in case of accident. A railway coolle 
reported distant shots, heard about an 
hour after the Sahibs had left the bun- 
galow ; but nothing had since been seen 
or heard of men or man-eater. 

** You can open that blind, ‘To Tum,’ 
sald I, pointing to one of the windows 
looking towards the north, for I thought 
I should probably see the conquering 
heroes returning that way, covered with 
glory and thorn-scratches. The butler had 
departed and left me to my meditations, 
and good intentions of performing my 
toilet and going to see what was doing on 
the line. I continued to lie, looking 
dreamily out of the window, the jalouste 
of which To Tum had thrown back. It 
was not much of a view, consisting only 
of a corner of the compound wall and the 
jungle beyond; but a soft pinky haze 
beautified everything ; and, fanned by a 
most delicious cool breeze, I closed my 
eyes again and dozed for a few minutes, 
utterly and blissfully ignorant that sudden 
death had just cleared that compound 
wall, and was making, stealthily and 
warily, straight for my open window. I 
heard—in a dream as it were, so did not 
heed—a curious scratching noise, followed 
by soft Hmoving footsteps across the ve- 
randa ; then heavy breathing, almost gasp- 
ing, which seemed so unpleasantly near 
that I opened my sleepy, dreamy eyes just 
in time to see his most Serene Highness, 
the Bengal tiger, throw himself in an 
utterly done-for condition py the side of 
my bed ! 

‘Here was a situation! My very mar- 
row seemed to freeze in my bones, and 
every hair on my head was alive with 
electrified fright. I lay asstill asa corpse, 
and in my heart thanked a considcrate 
Providence which had made the beast 
turn its back to me, instead of its villain- 
ous face. I was too paralyzed even to 
think of what I could do to get out of the 
room, which, perhaps, was fortunate. 
The animal had evidently run far and 
fast, as its panting sides and foam-flaked 
jaws plainly showed ; so there was just a 
feeble chance of its going to sleep, and 
then would be the time to cautiously es- 
cape. Its great, murderous-looking paws 
were stained with blood ; and, though I 
could see that one of them was wounded, 
the idea would take possession of my 
weak and agitated mind that it was the 
blood of one of my companions, and not 
the tiger’s own, Suddenly, to my horror, 
the brute lifted its head from its paws, 
pricked up its ears, and listened intently. 
I also listened as well as I could; but 
every nerve was throbbing, and the sound 
in both ears was as the surging of stormy 
waves ona pebbly beach. I too, however, 
caught a distant ‘click,’ very faint and 
indistinct, and I could not make out what 
it was. The tiger again composed itself 
to sleep or watch ; it was impossible to 
see if its eyes were open oc shut. After 
a lifetime of miserable sensations, [ 
guessed, by the even rise and fall of its 
sides, that it must be having what might 
not be more than the proverbial forty 
winks ; 80 now was my time, or never! 





gave a gentle creak, that, to my fevered 
imagination, sounded like a death-knell. 
He did not move! I wished I had more 
on, I felt so defenseless. I crept slowly 
to the door, not taking one foot off the 
ground till I had carefully steadied my- 
self on both. I reached the only thing 
that divided me from comparative safety, 
softly turned the handle. The door was 
locked! For one second I bad taken my 
steady gaze from the sleeping brute ; when 
I looked again, what a change! Head 
thrown back, ears flat, eyes glaring sav- 
agely, and flanks trembling and quiver- 
ing with the stealthy movement of an 
animal about to spring! But not at me! 
I followed the tiger’s glance, and caught 
a glimpse of the barrel of a rifle, just one 
second—then a flash—a roar—a struggle— 
and I fell sense! ess to the floor.” 








ASCENSION DAY IN FLORENCE. 


If we happen to be in Florence on As- 
cension Day, we shall see a great many 
people in the streets who offer for sale lit- 
tle wooden cages, two or three inches 
square, which are used in a very peculiar 
way. Each person who wants to know 
what his or her fortune is to be during the 
ensuing year buys one of these cages, and 
into it is put a cricket, great numbers of 
which are caught on that day by children, 
and even men and women, in the fields and 
roads outside of the town. Each cricket 
is kept in its cage without food, and if it 
grows thin enough to get out between the 
little bars, and escapes, then its owner ex- 
pects good luck during all the year ; but 
if the cricket’s constitution cannot with 
stand privation, and it dies in the cage be- 
fore it is thin enough to get out, then the 
person who imprisoned it must expect mis 
fortune. Many travelers buy some of these 
curious little cages as mementos; but if 
we do not wish to be troubled by Mr. 
Bergh, or our own conscience, we shall 
not go into the cricket fortune telling busl- 
ness,—[St. Nicholas for March. 





SHE WANTED ELIZABETH. 


A child’s affection for her doll is oftena 
genuine and touching thing. The Boston 
“ Record” gives a laughable incident of 
the affection of a little girl named Nellie 
for her favorite doll : 

Her affections center upon a doll whose 
name—the longest her tongue could frame 
at the time it was bestowed—is Elizabeth. 
For some misdemeanor of unusual gravity 
this young lady was sent to bed at an early 
hour, and, in the woe attending the inflic- 
tion of this punlshment, she forgot to take 
with her the cherished Elizabeth to share 
hercouch. Realizing her desolation, she 
summoned her mother by calls from the 
chamber ; 

‘‘Mamma! I want Elizabeth. Please 
bring Elizabeth up to me!” 

This mitigation of the penalty was de- 
nied, but the demand was repeated, each 
refusal being followed by a yet more pvt. 
ulant request, until finally there came a 
suggestion of maternal discipline. 

‘‘Nellie, Iam afraid I shall have to come 
up and punish you.” 

Quick came the response, punctuated 
with sobs—‘‘ Well, when you come up, 
please bring Elizabeth !” 








ONE OR THE OTHER.—In a wild part 
of Scotland a dealer in fish used to drive 
his cart a considerable distance inland. 
On one occasion, when passing a wild 
moor, where, although there did reside a 
schoolmaster, the knowledge of the inhab- 
itants of affairs in general was not exten- 
sive, he dropped a Jobster. Some children 
picked it up, and, wondering what the 
strange creature could be, took it to the 
schoolmaster. The dominie put on his 
specs, and, turning it over and over, 
examined it carefully. ‘‘ Weel,” at length 
said the oracle, ‘‘I ken maist 0’ the won- 
derfu’ animals o’ creation, except jist twa, 
and thae twal never saw. They are an 
elephant and a turtledove, and so this 


Not once taking my eyes off the object of | must be ane o’ the twa.”—[Montreal Wit- 
my terror, I slipped out of the bed ; which 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN says oe 


Partl., EVOLUTION AND RELIGION, by Mr. 
BEECHER : 


“TI never read a book that seemed to me so 
true or prophetic. I prize it for what you assert 
as much as for what you deny... . It ms to me 
you keep all the most choice and precious things, 
only placing them on the right foundation; and 
how my can stand much longer on the old founda- 
tion I not see. . now there are many 
cursing you, but surely your book will bring light 
to many. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION sors ot rare 


“They —— some of the ablest and most pow- 
erful of M her’s later discourses, and in our 
judgment his later discourses are .. . those that 
will stand longest. They are the om intellect 
ually, and the deepest spiritually 





Part L, Theoretical and Doctrinal Sermons. Svo, | 


Paper, 50 cents, Part IL, Practical and Vital 
Sermons, Paper, @1. Parts I. and IL, one volume, 
Cloth, 440 pages. 81.50, 


*,* All Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 





THE APRIL PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


NOW READY, contains a t variety of rics. 

tions, including the first chapters of a new story 

entitled 

“MISS HARRINGTON’S HUSBAND,” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


A Splendid Colored Triple Fashion Plate of 24 Fig - 
ures. 


The ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION SUPPLE- 
MENT, nearly four feet square, containing 
FIFTY FASHION ENGRAVINGS 
of all the latest Paris Fashions. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Price Reduced to Thirty Cents per Copy. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman St., New York. 


Subscriptions received for all ety oe Periodicals, 
but beware of canvassers pretending to be our 
agents. 





“A Capital Book for Social Meet- 
ings and Sunday-Schools. fe 


SELECT SONGS. 
Compiled by F. N. PELOUBET, D.D, 


844 Hymns and Tunes, admirably chosen for use 
where only one book ts ‘desired for the Devotional / 
very a and the Sunday-Schcol. All who have used 
Select Songs speak of it in the highest terms. 

Firmly mau in Cloth, $40 per 100 Copies. 
Ready March 10. 


An edition of words only, $10 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Josiah Allen as a 
Sx EET Cre ‘ELY Politician, 


Josiah Allen’s Wife, 

we ead the author onward into Hterary im- 
mortality —Miss Frances E. Willard.—" It 
eclipses her past laurels, and combines the ex- 
tremes of humor and pathos ina manner worthy 
of Dickens.—N. Y. Mercury. “I expect 
great enjoyment from it."—Rose E. Cleve- 
land, * It is eloquent, pathetic.”—Scnator 
Blair. Illustrated, cloth, $2. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Sey St., N. ¥. 











EASTER CONCERT EXERCISE, 


“VICTORY OVER beat ; 


Price, 5 cents; 83. 50 per hundred Send forsample, 
or address orders to Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing society, Buston. 


HIGH CLASS 


ETCHINGS. 
A new Illustrated Catalogue 





free by mail. Frederick Kep-|~™ 


pel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


"| Edited by Rev. Samugt LonerELiow. 


LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 


2 vols. 
12mo. With 5 new steel-engraved Portraits 
and many Wood Engravings and Fac-similes. 
In cloth, $6; in half calf or half morocco, 
$11. 

“ Indeed, the life of the poet, and it will take its 
siese side by side with the standard Boswells of 

iterature. What Boswell did for Johnson this 
|e seagrmen has done for his famous 

rother. Back of every line one Is charmed to note 
the touch of a hand made tender by mellow mem 
ories.”—[{Philadelphia Press. 

“ These volumes tell the story of his life with ex 

quisite tasie; they also unfold a panorama of the 

1 terary history of America, and are among the rare 

and monumental books of the present century.” — 

(Boston Traveller. 


ARTISTIC HOMES: 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY. By A. W. Foruer, 
Architect. 76 full-page illustrations. $4.50. 


LIGHT ON THE HIDDEN WAY. 


With Introduction by James FREEMAN CLARKE. 


$1. a 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re 
cetpt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., - - - - BOSTON. 





STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS, 


For Quartet Choirs. 


Dow’s Responses and Sentences. 
Strachauer’s Church Music. $1. 
Shepard Church Collection. 81 
aumbach’s Sacred Quartets. $2. 
Baumbach’s New Collection. 82. 
uck’s Motet Collection . 
Buck’s 2d Motet Collection. $2. 
Emerson’s Sacred Quartets. $2. 


These are all collections of the best and most refined 
Sacred Music. 


80 cts. 


For Choruses. 


Emerson’s Concert Seleetions. 

bers, each % cts. Complete, $1 
Admirable selections, Sacred and Secular. Dit 
son & Co. also call attention to the exceedingly 
rich treasury of the best sacred music contained 
in the more than 100 Masses (by Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and other masters) which 
they publish. No Choral Society or Choir should 
be without them. Latin and English words. 
Send for lists. Average price, 75 cts. 


For the Home. 


In 6 num- 


Choice Vocal Duets. 





Halfdan Kjeruif's <a of Songs. $1.50. 
Very superior collections. 

Leaves of Shamrock $1. 
100 Irish Melodies, arranged for plano. 


For Music Students. 


Ritter’s Students’ History of Music. $2.50. 
The most condensed and practical history 
extant. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos aPtig ht, pure, and good, full of 
“laughter and tears," it sells at sight to all. To it is addec 
the ee Death of Mr. ‘Gough: by Rev. LYMAN AB 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. Nts 
to®200a month made. Q_/* Distance no hindrance as we 
sive Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for cire reulare to 

- D. WORTHINGTON & CO., aoustestiains Conn. 


NOTES OF TRIUMPH 


By Rev. E. 8. LORENZ & Rev. I. BALTZELL 
Two Editions—Round and Character Notes. 


A New 8.8. Music Book of pngeance. Bright, 
appropriate, carefully Ero Speci ae e number otf 
writers. Complete. Send for 8 imen Pages. Prices: 
ee Copy, 35 cents; a . by express, $3.60; 

by mail, $4.00; Per 100, $30. 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY. Dayton, Ohio. 


LEARN SHORTHAND. Ugetal Home study 


paying business. 
Best ry go in half the usual time) taught by 
— — N. CLEVELAND, Albany, N.Y. Send for cir 








HE BIBLE and MEN OF SCIENCE shows how 
skepties “tnbelievin the Bible true. A good 





present for an un eving friend. Price,10 ¢ ents, 


ISAAC L. CASE, Oryre, fenn. 








would be ruined.—[Domestic Monthly. 


Bon-Ton. 


PRIESTLEY’ SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE. 


The new Clairettes are firmer and handsomer, and have a deeper mourning 
effect, than those which had such a success last season ; and the same material with a 
border, for veils, is just what is required, and can be worn fearlessly when crape 








Clairette, with a bonnet and veil of the same material, will be found at once 
the most elegant, suitable, comfortable, and serviceable costume for journeys.-—[Le 








WEBSTER’S 


800 PAGES. 
60,000 worbs. 


24,000 PROPER NAMES, 
‘ 1,500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONDENSED DIG 1 IONARY 








mai, $1.80 

















IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The past three weeks have been remarkably interest- 
ing musically, and have been so filled with attractions 
of one sort or another that the difficulty has been to 
know just what to choose. The final performance of 
the German Opera season was given on the afternoon 
of February 20, and Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” 
drew a large audience on that occasion. Then foflowed 
quickly the performance of the “ Parsifal” music, as 
an oratorio, by the Oratorio Society, and, soon after, the 
fifth concert of the Symphony Soclety. This was sup- 
plemented two days later by the first of the series of con- 
certs to be given by Friulein Lehmann, of the German 
Opera Company, and her associates ; and in addition to 
all these may be mentioned the regular performance of 
the American Opera Company and of the Thomas 
Popular Concerts. 

Of this list, the performance in which was centered 
perhaps the greatest interest was that of the *‘ Parsifal ” 
music. It is well, in speaking of the performance, to 
make concessions at the outset, for it is obvious to both 
classes of hearers, the Wagnerites and the anti-Wagner- 
ites, and indeed to any who has ever seen a Wagnerian 
music-drama given in its entirety, that the music of 
one of his works is practically but a one-sided observa- 
tion of the work, and that therefore one who hears the 
music only, without the accompanying action and scenic 
setting, must give free play to one’s imagination, and 
draw rein upon one’s bypercritical tendencies. Soclosely 
wedded, indeed, are the music and words and action of 
Waener’s music-dramas, and so essential a part of his 
theory was it that they should be so, that such a spirit 
of concession to the exigencies of an occasion like the 
present is absolutely necessary for the true enjoyment 
and apprehension of a work i{ke ‘‘ Parsifal.” For in it 
Wagner carriea out his theorles to the utmost, and one 
must keep in mind constantly bis principle of an explan- 
atory orchestral accompaniment to long stretches of 
action unaccompanied by speech, in order to account 
for much that otherwise must have seemed to many like 
unmeaning and useless sound. And yet, to one who 
had studied the work previously, and become familiar 
with the leading motives and the story of the drama, 
there was much genuine beauty in such passages which 
would not appear to the ordinary hearer. Indeed, the 
numbers in ‘‘ Parsifal”’ which would appeal to the lat- 
ter are not many, and they have already been heard on 
the concert stage for two years past. They are chiefly 
choral passages and separate numbers for the orchestra. 
Notwithstanding this fact, and those which have been 
already mentioned as likely to give the average hearer 
an unfavorable prejudice toward *‘ Parsifal,” we yet can 
congratulate ourselves that the music has been heard 
here in its entirety ; for while, on the one hand, to those 
who have been at Bayreuth every phrase would have {ts 
meaning and associution, on the other hand Wagner is 
now so widely accepted by the general public, and his 
traditions are so generally understood and received, that 
in most cases a spirit of magnanimity is maintained 
toward a great deal which has to be accepted on the 
word of others, and which, to be just, proves to be 
beautiful in itself when heard in its proper place and 
with its fitting accompaniments. As {fnstances, we 
might cite various passages in “‘ Die Walkiire” or *‘ Die 
Meistersinger’’ which four years ago were accepted by 
many, a8 we have said above, in good faith, but which 
now, since the repeated performances of those works by 
the German Opera Company, are appreciated for their 
own intrinsic beauty. 

The present performance was marked by many ex- 
cellent features, the solo parts and the choruses espe- 
cially deserving mention. Friulein Brandt's Kundry, 
Herr Fischer’s Gurnemanz, and Max Heinrich’s Am- 
fortas, all were good. The music allotted to Parsifal 
was sung by Herr Kraemer, who kindly consented 
to take the place of Herr Alvary, who was originally 
selected for the part, but was obliged by illness to 
resign the difficult part. The work of rehearsing and 
training was very great, and much credit is due to Mr. 
Walter Damrosch for the satisfactory manner in which 
he combined his forces in this performance. 


Mr. Damrosch is worthy of praise also for the render- 
ing of the programme of the Symphony Soclety’s fifth 
concert on Saturday evening, March 6. The programme 
included Gluck’s “‘ Iphigenia” overture, Fuch’s lovely 
serenade in D for a stringed orchestra, Goldmark’s 
‘* Penthesilea” overture, Schumann’s B flat major sym- 
phony (No. 1), and Rubinstein’s great D minor pianoforte 
concerto. The orchestral numbers were given with 
great satisfaction to the audience ; but the feature of the 
concert was Mr. Franz Rummel’s performance of the 
Rubinstein concerto. Of this it would be difficult to 
speak in too glowing terms, for anything like the vigor- 
ous, delicate, impassioned, and poetic rendering of the 
beauties and difficulties of this stupendous work has not 
been heard in this city this year, if ever before. ‘‘ Two 
circumstances,” says ® leading critic, ‘‘cembined to 
make Mr. Rummel's task a difficult one—the vastness of 





the audience-room of the Metropolitan Opera-House and 
the titanic character of the composition. Mr. Rummel’s 
tremendous strength, combined with his intelligence, 
technical skill, and impassioned style, overcame both. 
The D minor concerto is peculiarly a composition written 
by Rubinstein for performance by himself, and only a 
player with physical vigor and flery temperament re- 
sembling hiscan hope to cope with it. Nothing in it 
invites the mere prettinesses of touch and digital deftness 
which have too often been held to constitute pianoforte 
playing. It exacts a prodigious technique. As Lenz 
says fancifully in his analysis of the last movement of 
the Waldstein sonata, it * is beyond the force of one man, 
and at every pause tbe pianist should be changed, like 
post horses ina long journey. The whole is titanic. a 
triumphal symphony addressed to the pianoforte, for the 
execution of which, however, you are allowed only one 
pair of hands.’ Mr. Rummel has the ‘steel-wrougbt’ 
fingers essential to such a task ; he has also the intellect- 
ual grasp and the emotional warmth necessary, and the 
ability to sink himself completely in the interpretation. 
His performance on Saturday night was a veritable 
triumph, and was appreciated by the public at its full 
value. Mr. Walter Damrosch held the orchestra to- 
gether with commendable skill in the accompaniment.” 


Mr. Rummel played again at the Lehmann concert on 
the following Monday evening, and gavea fine render- 
ing of Beethoven’s fourth concerto with the Rubinstein 
cadenza. Fiiiulein Lehmann and M. Ovide Musin 
shared the honors of the evening ; the former, in her 
selections, revealing the possession of a trained vocal 
power such as her réles, during the opera season just 
closed, have not enabled her to display. This fine trio 
of artists are to give a series of forty concerts, of which 
this was the first, in New York and throughout the 
country ; and it is needless to say that they will meet 
with undoubted success wherever they may go. 


Two years ago we made mention in these columns of 
a new process of treating marble by which colored 
designs could be introduced into the substance of the 
stone, and we referred at that time to the examples and 
exposition of the process which were then being shown 
in London. The inventor has now brought his colored 
marbles to this country, and the first exhibition of 
*‘eudoliths,” or artificially colored marbles, ever given 
in America was opened in New York on Wednesday, 
February 24. By means of pigments, chiefly of metal 
oxides, it has been found possible not only to color 
marbles artificially, but io impress upon them designs 
or ornaments in several colors, which penetrate beneath 
the surface and become part of the substance of the 
stone itself. To secure penetration of colors is com. 
paratively easy ; the difficulty is to make a line of color 
enter vertically, or at a right angle to the surface, and 
go into the substance of the stone without spreading. 
It is asserted that this difficulty has been overcome, so 
that now not only flat designs but delicate gradations of 
light and shade may be painted on marble and other 
dense substances, the molecules of color uniting with 
the molecules of stone, and making a permanent picture 
below the surface. White marble is used as the base. 
Stone which has undergone the eudolithic process may 
be rubbed down or polished in the usual way. It is 
claimed that the pigments used are not solvents, and do 
not destroy the substance of the stone. The process 
may be applied to other dense substances, but thus far 
experiments have been confined to stones of the lime 
formatiou. Dr. Hand-Smith, an American chemist, is 
the inventor of the process. Eudolithic marbles and 
paintings have been exhibited in England, and have 
received the indorsement of Sir Frederic Leighton and 
others. 


By way of supplement to the paragraph which we 
recently printed concerning the Millais exhibition in 
London, we are able to add a story of the illustrious 
artist : 


*« Now that all London is flocking to see the great and 
noble collection of works by Sir John Millais at the 
Grosvenor Gallery,” says ‘‘The Leeds Mercury,” ‘‘a 
little anecdote about the painter himself—for the 
absolute truthfulness of which we vouch—may not be 
out of place. When a very young student, Sir John 
used to sit next a much older boy in the art class, whom 
we may distinguish as X. His student days at an end, 
Millais lost sight of X., who, abandoning his ambitious 
dreams of fame, took to the useful but humble profes- 
sion of a drawing master ina London suburb. Some 
two or three years ago Sir John was walking along a 
street in Camberwell when he met a man whose face he 
recalled, through the mists of years, as that of his old 
fellow-student. He accosted the drawing-master. ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir,’ said X.; ‘but you have the ad- 
vantage of me.’ ‘ What! don’t you remember Millais 7” 
‘ Bless my soul !’ cried the other, ‘are you rea'ly little 
Jobnvie Millais? Why, how you have grown!’ He 
looked up at the tall figure of the painter for & moment 





in wonder and admiration. ‘And how are you getting 
on, X.? asked Sir John. ‘Pretty well, sir; pretty 
well. Not quite so well as I thought I would do in the 
days when I knew you ; but probably quite as well as 
most of us have done. But about yourself, Mr. Millais ? 
Mave you been prosperous, and do you still follow the 
profession ?’ Sir John laughingly explained to his old 
friend that he did ‘still follow the profession,’ and after 
a few more words went on his way with a truer know!- 
edge of the limitations of fame than he had ever pos- 
sessed before.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DE QUINCEY. 


WN a little volume jus: published, Mr. Findlay, pro. 

prietor of the *‘ Scotsman,” gives many reminiscences 

of De Quincey, with whom his acquaintance extended 

over a period of seven years—1i852-1859—the last years 
of De Quincey’s life. Here are a few extracts : 

‘He was,” says Mr. Findlay, ‘‘a man of about five 
feet three or four inches ; his countenance the moat re- 
markable for its intellectual attractiveness that I have 
ever seen. His features, though not regular, were aris 
tocratically fine, and an air of delicate breeding per- 
vaded the face. His forehead was unusually high, 
square, and compact. At first sight his face appeared 
boyishly fresh and smooth, with a sort of hectic 
glow upon it that contrasted remarkably with the evi 
dent appearances of age in the grizzled hair and 4dim- 
looking eyes. The flush or bloom on the cheeks was, I 
have no doubt, an effect of his constant use of opium. 
and the apparent smoothness of the face disappeared 
upon examination. He did not quite, as Burton had 
told me he would do, talk magazine articles, but the 
literary habit was notable, though not in the least ob- 
trusive, in all his talk. 

**On one ocvasion,” says Mr. Findlay, ‘‘ his foot had 
been affected by his having been taking large doses of 
opium ; ‘In fact,’ he said, ‘ my leg is quite black, from 
the foot to considerably above the knee.’ He treated 
lightly my expressions of regret at such an alarming 
appearance, saying that he had had it before, and knew 
how far it would go, and how it could be got quit of. 
The best cure, he said, would be to take six months’ walk- 
ing ; on which I said that his case was like that of St. 
Denis ; ‘Ce n'est que le premier pas que cofite.’ How 
was he to begin this regimen ? He answered that by his 
leaving off opium, even for a few days, his leg would 
so far recover as to enable him to go out ; ‘ but,’ he says, 
‘I cannot do that, for without opfum I can’t get on with 
my work, which the publishers are urging me to com- 
plete. The work must be done; the opium can’t be 
left off ; therefore I cannot begin to walk.’ 

** His clothes had generally a look of extreme age, and 
also of having been made for a person somewhat larger 
than himself. I believe the real cause of this was that 
he had got much thinner in those later years; while he 
wore, and did wear, I suppose, till the end of his life, the 
clothes that had been made for him years before. I 
have sometimes seen appearances about him of a shirt 
and shirt-collar, but usually there were no indications of 
these articles of dress. When I came to visit nim in his 
lodgings I saw him in all stages of costume ; sometimes 
he would come in to me from his bedroom to his parlor, 
ason this occasion, with shoes but no stockings, and 
sometimes with stockings but no shoes. When in bed, 
where I also saw him from time to time, he wore a large 
jacket—not exactly an under-jacket, but a jacket made 
in the form of a coat—of white flannel ; something like 
a cricketer’s coat, in fact. 

“For a year or two before he died, Mr. De Quincey 
rarely moved out of doors. I called on him from time 
to time, but have no notes of those later interviews. 
Once I heard that he regretted he could not see me, as 
he was particularly engaged, and the next time I went 
he was profuse in apologies, stating that he had been in 
a chaos of books and manuscripts and clouds of dust, 
searching for a missing document of some importance. 
The confusion of this sort in which he lived was mar- 
velous. After his death Mrs. Craig told me that the 
mass of letters and notes, many unopened, to be gone 
over was bewildering. In the heterogeneous heap, too, 
stray pound notes and packages of small coin in silver 
and copper were so numerous as when collected to form 
a considerable sum. Some of the notes were between 
the leaves of books ; and parcels of coin had probably 
been handed to him as change, laid aside, and forgotten. 
The task of looking over lent books and returning 
them to their owners, as far as these could be discovered, 
was also a heavy one.” 

Mr. Findlay saw him afterward—‘‘on the simple, 
uncurtained pallet, whence in that last interview he had 
smilingly, with all tnose delicately polite regrets, said 
good-by, the tiny frame of this great dreamer lay 
stretched in his last, long, dreamless sleep. Attenuated 
to an extreme degree, the body looked infantile in size— 
a very slender stem for a shapely and massive head that 
crowned it. The face was little changed ; {ts delicate 
bloom indeed was gone, but the sweet expression lin- 
gered, and the finely chiseled features were unaltered,’ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Fetruary foreign trade report, 
just published, is certainly not unfavor-. 
able. The principal aiverse feature is in 
the returns of the breadstuff movement, 
the exports of which, for the time named, 
amount, in money value, to $10,104,931, 
compared with $12,747 212 for the corre- 
sponding month of 1885. The money 
value of cotton exports, however, for 
February from all ports is $17,204,088, 
against $14,394 351 for the same period in 
1885. Petroleum exports also make a 
favorable exhibit for the same time, 
amounting to $3,259 461, against $2,975, - 
991. The February aggregate for these 
three staples, will be seen, is ahead of 
that of 1885. We shall watch with in- 
terest for the totals of our foreign trade 
for February when published ; the indi- 
cations are certainly in favor of an im- 
provement over last year, whereas the 
January result was a large reduction in 
the favorable balance. 

The week past has witnessed a purpose 
among the transcontinental railway Pres- 
idents to settle the difficulties now existing 
between their companies. The fight, as 
we intimated it would, last week, has 
sickened the different managers, and dis- 
poses them to seek a common ground of 
reconciliation. We hardly think that 
another week will have passed before the 
basis of an agreement wili be drawn. It 
is foolhardy for men whose interests are 
necessarily identical to persist in fighting 
where a reasonable adjustment is prac- 
ticable 

The Reading Railway syndicate, or- 
ganized to accomplish the reorganization 
of this great corporation, is making prog- 
ress; the task is really a gigantic under- 
taking, for the size and number of interests 
to be reconciled and in drawing a plan 
that shall enlist the harmonious co opera- 
tion of all the security and stock holders, 
there are many conflicting opinions to be 
brought into amicable relations. It is clear 
that a unity of action must be secured, at 
the expense of much pecuniary sacrifice on 
the part of the junior security holders. 
The money which the syndicate has to 
advance, or reise, in order to adjust the 
Habilities of this great financial failure 
isof such magnitude that a perfect con- 
cord of acifon among the members is 
especially necessary to insure its comple 
tion ; so that the time that is being taken 
in making the first draft of the scheme to 
be adopted, while somewhat protracted, 
we venture to say, is well spent. When at 
last it is published it will probably be 
after its success is pledged. One thing we 
predict: reorganization under the auspices 
of this Morgan syndicate is going to 
take place, notwithstanding the doubts 
indulged in by those whose “ wish is father 
to the thought.” These pending issues, 
together with the Southwestern strikes, 
have had the effect to depress the general 
markets for securities during the past 
week, The latter feature has produced 
distrust among those who are counting on 
a brisk and satisfactory general spring 
trade; and from the sweeping effects 
which these strikes are aiming to accom- 
plish, it becomes a practical question, 
both with railway managers and with 
manufacturers, what counter combina- 
tions will be necessary to cope with the 
labor combinations. Where violence is 
resorted to by the laborers, to prevent 
other laborers from filling the places 
which they have voluntarily vacated, the 
ultimate effect of such violence ought not 
to be doubtful in the formation of public 
sentiment among intelligent communti- 
ties. No people can afford to cloak 
such despotism under the name of lib- 

y; it is the worst kind of tyranny, 
and should be promptly dealt with 
by the constituted authoritie: with 


all the power and dignity that they can 
command. Wiatever theories we may 
indulge in about the relation of capits) 
and labor. one thing is certain—that 
property must be held sacred; common 
honesty is, and must be, at the basis of 
all Christian welfare. When gigantic 


robbery in the form of such violence is 
permitied, we may reasonably fear for 
our republican institutions. Com- 
mupism, as commonly understood 
here, never should be encouraged, and 
never can be without peril to our 
cherished institutions and the stability 
of our commonwealth. In saying this 
we wish to be understood to say that the 
Knights of Labor, so called, have no right 
to dictate in any form or way whatever 
the general management of property 
which they do not own, any more than we 
have a right to assume control of our 
neighbor's store or factory ; and we are 
glad to see a public sentiment springing 
up that recognizes the right of men to 
manage their own under the laws. For 
the sake of justice and right we hope that 
governments will help men to assert and 
keep this right; it is the sheet-anchor of 
Christian, intelligent civilization. 

The money market has been, and is, 
very easy at one and one-half to two 
per cent. There has been a noticeable 
demand for some of our bonds from 
the foreign markets during the past week, 
and, with all the incidental difficulties 
under which we are laboring cleared up, 
this foreign demand we belleve would 
become a very significant feature in our 
financial situation. The shipments of 
gold are very limited, and are very likely 
to entirely cease soon. The bank staie- 
ment for the week, just published, pre- 
sents the following changes : 


Loans, Increase... ............ $4,384,600 
Specie, decrease ............... 2,469,600 
Legal tender, increase......... 529,000 
Deposits, increase.............. 2,075,000 
Reserve, decrease. ............. 2,459,350 


Leaving the city bank surplus reserve at 
about $20 500,000. 

The price of foreign exchange {s weaken- 
ing, and has already removed the appre- 
hension of any further specie exports. 

Returns from sixty-seven railways in the 
country show, for gross earnings in Feb- 
ruary, an increase of about $1,300,000 
over the corresponding earnings of the 
same roads for February, 1885. This isa 
good showing. 


A VENERABLE TRAMP. 

A Jollet dispatch tells this story: ‘A 
venerable tramp was picked up in the 
streets here to-day by the police. Hewas 
sober, but destitute. Papers on his per- 
son showed him to be a Polish count 
named Lanaski. He was born in 1791, 
entered the French army in 1805, and took 
part in the battle of Austerlitz, He was 
in the memorable march to Moscow, and 
witnessed the burning of that city by the 
Russians. He was one of the 45,000 out 
of half a million men that returned to 
Poland and thence through Germany to 
France with Napoleon. Lanaski left the 
army on the abdication of Napoleon, but 
when the latter returned from Elba he 
again joined the army, and fought at 
Waterloo. After the overthrow of Napo- 
leon Lanaski fled to Germany, thence to 
Austria, where, in 1831, he joined Louis 
Kossuth. He was captured by the Rus- 
stans, exiled to Siberfa, escaped, and came 
to the United States at the beginning of 
the late rebellion. Though seventy years 
old, he enlisted in 1861 in the Union army, 
and fought under Sigel until the close of 
the war, soon after which he obtained 
admission to the Milwaukee Soldiers’ 
Home. He got tired of the Home, and 
wanted to go to the National Soldiers 
Home in Washington. He was sent on 
his way toward the capital. 








How Insects Breatue.— If we take 
any moderately large insect, say a wasp 
or a hornet, we can see, even with the 
naked eye, that a series of small, spot-like 
marks runs along the side of the body. 
These apparent spots, which are generally 
eighteen or twenty in number, are, in 
fact, the apertures through which air is 
admitted into the system, and are gener- 
ally formed in such a manner that no ex- 
traneous matter can by any possibility 
find entrance. Sometimes they are fur- 





nished with a pair of horny lips, which 


can be opened and closed at the will of 
the insect ; in other cases they are densely 
fringed with stiff, interlacing bristles, 
forming a filter, which allows air, and air 
alone, to pass. But the apparatus, of 
whatever character it may be, {s always 
so wonderfully perfect in its action that it 
has been found impossible to inject the 
body of a dead insect with even so subtle a 
medium as spirits of wine, although the 
subject was first immersed in the fluid, 
and then placed beneath the receiver of 
an air-pum;. The apertures in question, 
which are technically known as spiracles, 
communicate with two large breathing 
tubes, or (ruchew, which extend through 
the entire length of the body. From these 
main tubes are given off innumerable 
branches, which run in 51! directions, and 
continually divide and subdivide, until a 


wonderfully Intricate network is formed, | 


pervading every part of the structure, and 
penetrating even to the antenna —| Ex- 
change. 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Ponds listed on the New York 


Stock Kxchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash 
Deposit accounts received and interest al- 


lowed on monthly balances subject to draft at 
sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit. for our custom 
ers, without charge 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


6 O O\. les 
O 

The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg lowa. incorporates, with a paid up cap- 
ital of =500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dukot-, offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
lowa, Minn, Dakota, and Neb., both Principal and 
laterest Guaranteed. Also per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
— secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 

fercantile Trust (o.. N. ¥. It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit at5 per cent. interest. 
Write tor pamphlet and references, 

Home Ottice, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
E. 8. we Pres., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A’soLiD 


Perannum, first mort & 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. 
CES EAST AND WEST. 
Address ALLEN C 
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approved by Taco 
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Correspondence Solicited. 
MASON. Tacoma, Waan, Ter 








SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 tos per as Semi- 
Annual foterest, Negotiated by W. R. ARK & 
Co., in sums of 8200 and upwards. umael Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest C sa made and 
remitted to lender without charge. BEST LO- 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen years’ ex 
a Ample capital. W ide connections. Refer 

‘The Congregstionalist.” Send for form, pone 
oe, and references before you invest elsewhere, 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








IM] put all your eggs in one basket, but 
remember that the EQUITABLE MOKT 
GAGE CO. guarantees its7 per cent. Farr 


Mortgagea, principal and interest. Office, 135 
187 Broadway, New Yor. —y 
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‘I have used in my prac- 
tice the Buffalo. Lithia 


| Water, Spring No. 2, fortwo 


years past, and have, in 
many cases, found it highly 
yn SIM: 
*“*I| have for some time 
made use of the Buffaio 
Lithia Water in cases of 
affections of the Nervous 
System complicated with 
Bright’s Disease of the Kid- 
neys, or witha Couty Diathe- 
sis. The Results have been 
eminently satisfactory. 
Lithia has for many years 
been a favorite with me in 
like cases, but the Buffalo 
Water certainly acts better 
than any extemporaneous 
solution of the Lithia Salts, 
and is, moreover, better 


borne by the Stomach.’’- 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Sur 


geon-General of U. S. Army (Retired). 


‘*For the past four years 
I have used the Buffalo 
Lithia Water. In all Couty 
and Rheumatic Affections 
| regard it as highly effica- 
cious.’’— Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, of New 
York, Professor of Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine, Medical Department Univer 
sity of New York. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISIs, 
SENT BY EXPRESS. 


Virginia Buffalo Lithia Springs 
COMPANY, 
33 Barclay Street, New York. 


OR 





GENTS FOR THE CHILD'S O1BLE Intro 
duction by Dr, J. H. VIN The beat 
selling book in this country. “ re & CO 
(Limited), 822 Broadway, ; 40 Dearborn St.. 





Chicago. 
AG EN N’ ‘s Q wanted for “ The History of 
WE SS Christianity, ” by Abbott. A 
gr shu chence, ua @4 book x»t the popular price of 
$1.75. Liberal Mash The religious papers mention ir 
as one of the few great religious works of the world 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms free 
STINsoN & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine 
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VORY CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL 


ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


Northern and Southern Capitalists. 


$200,000 composed of 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts 


and New Hampshire. 


Send for Circulars and Forms. 


TETAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, 





TEXAS. 
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Ic. 2525 2c 


Capital, $750,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


J 
' PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY 
J 
4] 
4] 
J 
q] 
i] 
i] 


Address .J. 13. WA 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, 
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J. B. WATKINS a MORTGAGE CO. 


fo INTEREST GUARANTEED 
GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 

07 SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £9 

TKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, 

New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


* Surplus, $100, 000. 


$7.223,800 
4,118,272 


Kansas, 
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NEW MATERIALS FOR MOURNING. 


The need of something suitable for deep 
mourning, yet cool and light in weight, has 
been felt by all who have ever worn black. 
The impossibility of getting such materials 
has operated sometimes to prevent the put- 
ting on of mourning, and very generally to 
induce women to leave it off at the approach 
vf warm weather, when all other considera- 
tions were in favor of retaining it. 

This need has now been supplied by B. 
Priestley & Co., who have brought out several 
new fabrics for mourning. ‘These manufact- 
urers offer Clairette, Convent, Gypsy, Prin- 
cetta, and Feather cloths, and Imperial 
Twill. 

For traveling costumes Clairette is unri- 
valed. A dress, bonnet, and veil of this fab- 
ric will be found the perfection of conven- 
ience and comfort, since dust drops off and 
creases shake out. 

Clairette combines effectively with crape, 
and the ticket on the goods cffers suggestions 
for putting the two together. The Convent 
cloth, a'fine momie, and the Princetta, a very 
light, cool fabric, woven like Henrietta, are 
also intended to be made up with Courtauld’s 
Crape. 

For those who are not wearing crape, the 
first favorite will undoubtedly be the Gypsy 
cloth, a canvas weave, firm yet light, and 
falling in beautiful folds. 

The Imperial Twill, with its crape-like sur- 
face, is also adapted for gowns on which no 
crape is to be used. 

Feather Cloth, showing a silky Armure ef- 
fect, is another of the new mourning ma- 
terials. 

They come in d-ffering grades of fineness, 
but all are of the best wool and silk, and the 
same shade of perfect unfading black, the 
exact shade of Courtauld’s crapes. As this 
color never changes, new and old can be 
put together, and any one of the Priestley 
fabrics with every other, without fear that 
either will be made to look rusty or faded. 

The yellow ‘‘ Varnished Board,’”’ which 
shows the grain of the wood, bearing the 
name of the manufacturer, is the Priestley 
trade-mark, and goods rolled upon such a 
board, and no others, may be depended on 
as genuine. 














We desire to call the attention of such of 
our readers as may be contemplating house- 
keeping to the card of Hadley’s, Cooper 
Institute, New York City, which appears in 
ourcolumns. This firm have constantly on 
hand full lines of whiteand decorated French 
china and English porcelain dinner, tea, 
and chamber sets, as well as all house- 
furnishing goods, which they offer at popular 
prices. They make a specialty of sending 
their goods throughout the country on 
receipt of P. O. money order or draft, or by 
express, C. OD. Illustrated catalogue and 
piice-list free on application. 


New publications, hands>mely illustrated : 
“Through Wonderland with Lieut. Schwat- 
ka,” and * Alice’s Adventures in New 
Wonderland,” describing the tourist’s route 
to Alaska, the tourist’s and sportsman’s 
resorts along the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and the Yellowstone National Park, sent free 
on application to Charles 8. Fee, G. P. & 
T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
In Pulmonary A ffections and Scrojulous 
Diseases. 

Dr. Ina M. Layo, New York, says: “I have pre- 
ascribed Scott’s Emulsion and used it in my family, 
and am greatly pleased with it. Have found it very 
serviceable in Scrofulous diseases and Pulmonary 
affections.” 

MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 





“ For economy and comfort, every epring, we 
use Hood's Sersaparilia,” writes'a Buffalo (N.Y.) 
lady. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fall. 25 cents. 





Paw 1 IN His Ov ows Corn.—Every one 
has heard of the famous Dr. Busby, Head 
Master of Westminster School. He was 
notorious for his Spartan severity, and 
constantly ected up to the old adage of 
not sparing the rod and spoiling the child. 
He was once invited, during a residence 








at Deal, by an old Westminster boy—who, 
from being a very idle, well-flogged lad, 
had, after a course of distinguished serv- 
ice, been named to the command of a fine 
frigate in the Downs—to visit him on 
board his ship. The Doctor accepted the 
invitation, and, after he had got to the 
ship’s side, the captain piped all hands for 
punishment, and said to the astonished 
Doctor: ‘‘ You rascally old scoundrel, I 
am delighted to have the opportunity of 
paying you off at last. Here, boatswain, 
give him three dozen.” 








GOSSIP. 


‘* Gossip is a sort of smoke that comes 
from the dirty tobacco pipes of those who 
diffuse it. It proves nothing but the bad 
taste of the smokers.” So wrote George 
Eliot in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” and we are all 
ready to respond to the sentiment. We 
all condemn gossiping, and yet there is 
no single sin so universal, nor one which 
is so effective in separating friends, blast 
ing homes, and blighting hearts. He is 
gone, says Milton, in Samson Agonistes— 
‘* he is gone, and who knows how he may 
report thy words by adding fuel to the 
flames !” This is the respect that makes 
gossip so deadly in its effect: we repeat 
with additions. Mrs. Openheart makes 
some innocent remark about a friend. 
Mrs. Gadabout takes up the remark, barbs 
it, poisons it, and sends it to rankle in 
the friend’s heart. The addition does the 
damage. Unfortunately, this disturber 
of the peace, this destroyer of friendship, 
is not of recentbirth. Percy, in his Anec 
dotes, tells that it was made the subject of 
legal penalties at St. Helena, where the 
following order was promulgated in 1789 : 
‘Whereas, several idle, gossiping 
women make it their business to go from 
house to house, about this island, invent- 
ing and spreading false and slanderous 
reports of the good people thereof, and 
thereby sowing discord and debate among 
neighbors, and often between men and 
their wives, to the great grief and trouble 
of all good and quiet people, and to the 
utter extinguishing of all friendship, 
amity, and good neighborhood ; for the 
punishment and suppression whereof, and 
to the intent that all strife may be ended, 
charity revived, and friendship continued, 
we do order, that if any woman, from 
henceforth, shall be convicted of tale 
bearing, mischief-making, scolding, or 
any other such vice, they shall be 
punished by ducking or whipping, or such 
other punishment as their crimes or trans- 
gressions shall deserve or the councli 
think fit to infilct.” That was in 1789, 
but the vice aimed at is of far earlier 
origin. In his history of England, Hume 
informs us that during some ‘‘ trade” dis 
orders that occurred in London in the year 
1517, a proclamation was issued that 
‘women should .not meet together to 
babble and talk, and al] men should keep 
their wives in their houses.’ The ancients 
also were annoyed by this pest of society. 
Alcibiades owned a very large and beaut! 
ful dog, which cost him a great sum of 
money. Oae day he called a servant and 
ordered him to cut off the dog’s tail. The 
servant was amezed. What! cut off 
his tail? Such a beautiful tail! Aye, 
said Alcibiades, it must come off; and 
so the deed was done. His friends 
were astonished at his strange con- 
duct, and told him that everybody in 
Athens was talking aboutit. Helaughed, 
and replied : ‘‘ That is just what I wanted. 
It will keep them from talking about each 
other.” We are not to suppose that this 
pernicious habit is confined to women. 
As far back as 411 B.c., we find men 
smoking the ‘dirty pipe of gossip.” Itis 
recorded that a barber, whe could give no 
clear and definite authority for a story 
which he had circulated, was considered 
a forger of false news and a public in- 
cendiary. For this he was fastened upon 
a wheel and publicly tortured. What a 
whirling of wheels, what a chorus of 
groans, there would be if we should tort- 
ure the gossips as they did in those old 
days |—[Seleeted. 


A STORY ABOUT GENERAL HANCOCK. 


A correspondent of the Atlanta ‘‘ Con- 
stitution” tells an anecdote illustrating 
General Hancock’s love of dignity and 
dicipline : 

** He was in command o? the train which 
brought General Gran‘’s remains from 
Mount Gilead to New York. General 
Hancock and his staff were in the coach 
next to the last. In the rear car wasa 
party of Pennsylvania militia officers, 
who were popping an occasional bottle of 
champagne and smoking quite soclably. 


was going on in the rear. It did not com- 
port with his ideas of the proprieties of so 
solemn an occasion, and, calling the con- 
ductor, he said : 

** Will you please present my compll- 
ments to those gentlemen, with the re- 
quest that they cease smoking ?” 

In a few moments the conductor re- 
turned with the announcement that the 
convivial officers returned their compli- 
ments, with a peremptory declination to 
relinquish their cigars. 

‘““Where is the next switch?” asked 
Hancock. 

** About five miles below,” replied the 
conductor. 

‘* When you reach it, if the smoking in 
that car has not ceased, switch it on a side 
track and leave it. You may tell the gen 
tlemen what I have said.” 

In two minutes there was not & cigar to 
be seen in the appending coach. Its oc- 
cupants knew that Hancock meant just 
what he said. 
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For Orazy Quilts and Patchwork. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


About a dozen beautiful colors, making a one-ounce 
package, with designs for ‘00 patyles of crazy stitches, 
all for 40 cents, by mail, a dozen applique flowers 
and figures, only 50 cents. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway, New York. 
621 Market Street, Phila. 
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E WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
OR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL & 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 
THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES, 


OLD BY” W SHIPPING DEPOT 








™ BEST THING KNOWN ve 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 

Sold by ail Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbal, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK 


GOLD MEDAL, pee. 1878 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur? 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more enom!- 
cal, costing lese than one cent G 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
























8 Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 

and endorsed by thousands of housekeepera, moe 
crocer ought to have it on pale. Ask hftn" tor 
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A JOURNALISTIC SWINDLE IN 
BELGIUM. 


It seems that, some months ago, two 
cockneys, named Benson and Stennings, 
arrived in the Belgian capital, and, hav- 
ing opened an office in one of the fau- 
bourgs, Jaunched a few thousand rose- 
colored circulars throughout the length 
and breadth of Belgium, inviting sub- 
scriptions for membership to a company 
which they called L’Association Generale 
des Publicistes. From one of these docu- 
ments, which is now lying before me, I 
discover that branches of this society 
‘‘exist” in London and Cincinnati—its 
object being that of a universal press 
agency that should supply the journals of 
every country with the latest and most 
reliable intelligence at the rate of from 
two to four francs a word. Each member 
of the Association would become one of 
its correspondents, and would be provided 
with cards of admission to theaters, con 
certs, banquets, circuses, race-courses, 
first class railway compartments, etc., and 
any information which he would send to 
headquarters would be ‘‘licked” into 
proper shape by professional journalists 
in Brussels, so that it would not demand 
any precise knowledge of press matters to 
be able to act as one of the society’s rep- 
resentatives. 

As the Association merely intended 
paying its expenses, it would content 
itself with ten per cent. on the profits— 
with the result that each member could, by 
sending three or four items a month, earn 
the respectable salary of from three to four 
hundred francs. In addition to this, the 
Association guaranteed the publication, 
at its own expense, of tolerably good orig- 
inal matter in the shape of novels, dramas, 
etc., supplied by its members. It was 
impossible that such an attractive bait as 
this should not have caught several cred- 
ulous folk here and there in Belgium. 
The swindlers were arrested.—[Brussels 
Cor. Chicago Times. 


CHINA’S GREAT WALL. 


Of course we had to go to the great 
wall of China, says a Pekin correspondent 
of the Davenport ‘‘ Democrat.” China 
abounds in great walls. Her mural de- 
fenses were most extensive—walled coun- 
try, walled cities, walled villages, walled 
palaces and temples—wall after wall and 
wall within wall. But the greatest of all 
is the Great Wall of China, which crests 
the mountain range and crosses the gorge 
from here some forty miles away. To go 
to Pekin and not go out to the wall would 
be unpardonable. 1t matters not that the 
Pekin wall is higher and wider, nor that 
the way is cold and rough and often 
perflous—you must go and see the Great 
Wall. 








Six mortal hours to make the last fifteen 
miles, Squeezing through the last deep 
gorge and a deep rift in solid rock, cut out 
by ages of rolling wheels and tramping 
feet, we reach the great frowning, double- 
bastioned gate of stone and hard-burned 
brick—one archway tumbled in. This 
was the object of our mission—the great 
wall of China, built 213 years before our 
era: built of great slabs of well-hewn 
stone, laid in regular courses some twenty 
feet high, and then topped out with large, 
hard-burned brick, filled in with earth, 
and closely paved on the top with more 
dark, tawny brick—the ramparts high 
and thick and castellated for use of arms. 
Right and left the great wall sprung far 
up the mountain side—now straight, now 
curved, to meet the mountain ridge, tur- 
reted each 300 feet—a frowning mass of 
masonry. No need to tell you of this 
wall ; the books will tell you that—how it 
was built to keep the warlike Tartars out 
—twenty-five feet high by forty thick, 
1,200 miles long, with room on top for six 
horses to be rode abreast. Nor need I tell 
you that for 1,400 years it kept those 
hordes at bay, nor that in the main the 
material used upon it is just as good and 
firm and strongas when put in place. To 


tell you how one feels while standing on 
this vast work, scrutinizing its old mason- 
ry, its queer old cannon, and ambitious 
sweep along the mountain crest, were 
only folly. In speechless awe we 
strolled or sat and gazed in silent 
wonder. Twelve hundred miles of this 
gigantic work, built on the rugged, craggy 
mountain tops, vaulting over gorges, span- 
ning wild streams, netting the river arch- 
ways with huge, hard bars of copper ; 
with double gates, with swinging doors 
and bars set thick with iron armor—a 
wonder in the world, before which the 
old-time classic seven wonders, all gone 
now save the great pyramid—were toys. 
The great pyramid has 85,000,000 cubic 
feet, the great wall 6,350,000,000 cubic 
feet. An engineer in Seward’s party here 
some years ago gave it as his opinion that 
the cost of this wall, figuring labor at the 
same rate, would more than equal that of 
all the 100,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States. The material it con- 
tains would build a wall six feet high and 
two feet thick right straight around the 
globe. Yet this was done in only twenty 
years, without a trace of debt or bond. 
It is the greatest individual labor the 
world has ever known. You stand before 
it as before the great Omnipotent—bowed 
and silent. 








SAFETY OF REGISTERED MAIL. 


‘Some people imagine,” said a post- 
office official, ‘‘ that if they register a let- 
ter it is the same as putting the money in 
the bank—it’s safe. Then there are those 
who believe that registering is no guaran- 
tee. They quote the backwoods maxim 
that ‘the Government will trace up a lost 
registered package and tell you where it 
is lost, and you can get it yourself—if you 
can.’ That is amistake. The understand- 
ing now is that the man who can be proved 
to have handled the package last before it 
was lost must make it good. If he doesn’t 
he may hand in his resignation and let his 
bondsmen get out of it the best way they 
can. Only last week a package was lost 
here. There were but two men in the 
department when it arrived, and the agent 
got his receipt from them. The people 
who sent that package made affidavit that 
it contained $500, and the two men made 
it good rather than lose their places and 
be disgraced. I guess you'll find the regie- 
tered mall pretty safe.” —[Chicago Mail. 








Smoxrine in A DutcH Cuurcu.—I may 
say that I have seen at least one man 

smoking in the great church (I forget its 
highly respectable name) at Rotterdam. 

He was one of the officials of the church ; 

he lighted his cigar near the organ, and 

walked up the aisle enjoying it immedi- 

ately after service. I do not know whether 
smoking is allowed in Holland at the time 
when all right-minded persons would pre- 

fer tosmoke—namely, during the sermon. 

But the most casual observer can see that 
Dutch Protestantism is a very convenient 
and comfortable form of religion, espe- 
cially for elderly and middle-aged per- 
sons. You keep your hat on in church, 

and that saves you many a chill ; you talk 
freely, and in your natural voice, not in a 
whisper ; you have a neat housemaid in 
white cap and apron (and nothing is more 
cleanly and charming than a Dutch serv- 
ant maid) to show you to your seat, or to 
offer you a chair; you have nice drab 
pews of painted deal all around you, and 
a cheerful two-decker pulpit above; and 
in the background you see the tomb of 
your favorite seventeenth century Admi- 
ral placed where the high altar used to be. 
All this is very refreshing to the English 
mind, jaded with being ‘‘ intense” and 
‘‘ esthetic ;” and the organ, too, is really 
good, though sometimes (as at Haarlem) 
very badly played. The only drawbacks 
are that you are locked in (or out) during 
service, and that the dominie’s sermon is 
rather long. ‘‘ This dominie always keeps 
them at it a good while,” said the gen- 
darme at Rotterdam to me; and he said 
it with such a twinkle in his eye that I 





asked : ‘“‘ Are you a Protestant ?” ‘‘ No,” 


said he, quietly. ‘‘A Catholic, then ?” 
“‘No.” ‘80? Then, what are you ?” 
To which (with another twinkle in his 
eye) he answered: ‘‘ Truly, O stranger, 
Iam a Jew.”—[Notes and Queries. 











Professor Elliott Evans, of Hamilton 
College, told this story concerning his 
granduncle, Joseph Elliott, and the chief 
Red Jacket. The two, having met at 
Tonawanda Swamp, sat side by side ona 
log which happened to be convenient. 
Presently Red Jacket said, in his most 
unintelligible English, ‘‘ Move along, Jo.’ 
Elliott did so, and the sachem moved up 
to him. Ina few minutes came another 
request, ‘‘ Move along, Jo,” and again the 
Agent complied, and the chief followed. 
Scarcely had this been done when Red 
Jacket said, ‘‘ Move along, Jo.” Much 
annoyed, but willing to humor him, 
Elliott complied, this time reaching the 
end of the log. When the request was 
repeated for the fourth time, ‘‘ Move 
along, Jo,” the Agent angrily replied, 
‘‘Why, man, I can’t move any further 


without getting off the log into the mud.” 
‘‘Ugh! Just so, white man,” sald Red 
Jacket, ‘‘want Indian move along— 
move along—move along. Can’t go no 
further, but he say, ‘ Move along.’” That 
red man was a philosopher.—[Christian 
Advocate. 








A VIOLENT CouGH CONTINUED through the winte1 
oftan brings Censurption in the spring. Soothe 
and tone the irritated and weakened lungs with 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, and the 
Cough yields and the danger disappears. 25c., 
50c , and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2c 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions,250 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa 


\) l M di l 
Everybody needs and should take a good spring 
medicine, for two reasons: 


Ist, The body is now more susceptible to benefi 
from medicine than at any other season. 

2d, The impurities which have accumulated 
the blood should be expelied, and the system give 


tone and strength, before the prostrating effects o 
warm weather are felt. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia is the best spring medicine. It 
purifies the blood. It sharpens the appetite. It tones 
the digestion. It overcomes debility. It builds up 
the whole system. Try it this spring. 

“ When in the spring I felt all run down and debil* 


itated, I found Hood’s Sarsaparilla just the medicine 
to build me up. My wife aiso, after much ag 
prostration, found in its use lasting benefit.” K 
STRATTON, Swampscott, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all d te. $1; six f pared 
by C. I. "400D Yow ed 8 yn 


_ 100 Doses One “Yollar 
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LIQUID GLUE 


Ts used by thousands of first class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. Received 
GOLD — Lendon,'83. Pronounced #rongeat 
lus known, card of dealer who does not ke 
fy with aestecmaeiee SAMPLE CAN R E 
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CHAIR. 


sabearve URG >» Reclining, 


Invalid Chair Combine 
D CHANCES, Price, $7 
3B cones tamp tor Catalogue. 
LUBURG ™’ F G CO. 145 N. 8th St.. PHILA 








CURE ‘i DEAF 
THE 

Pock’s Patent Improved Cushioned Bar Dram; 

PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 

and perform the work of the Natural Dram. Always 

in position, but invisible to others and comfortablo 


to ar All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly. e refer to those using them. Send for 





“ike’s Toothache Drops cure inl Minute, 5a 


Ulustrated book with testim onials, free. Address, F. 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this paper. 
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Is a book of 70 
engravings of Orehard and 
Small Fruits, Nuts, 
Gives honest descri; tions 
of Golden Queen Raspberry 
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method. FREE Cataiogue describes 
all varieties. Alco EARHART black cap Rasp. 
A valuable novelty. 3 full crops each —— Fruits 
from June to Nov. HALE BROS.,, Se 
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BLURSERAY PLANT 
The Blueberry succeed: all one fe perfectly 
hardy, a prolific bearer, pad 2 valuable fruit to grow 
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DELOS STAPLES, Weat Sebewa, Ionia Co., Mich. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL BVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


ea. Great $s ectaity 3 is growing and distributing 

Rose S.W. ave all the latest novelties and finest 
standard phe in different sizes and prices to suit al! 
| wanta. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from, 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Post 
Offices, rhente « bohe 8 choice of varieties, all labeled, 


STO 12 PLANTS $f, peritundred. 





, Free 
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an Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 
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mae Best Cough Svre. Tastes good. Use 
“> in time. Sold by druggists. “3 
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COOLEY CREAMERS 


Are used by more fine butter-makers and stock 
breeders than any other apparatus, because they have proved to 
make the largest quantity and best quality of butter with 
least labor and expense. They surpass everything in the Cream Gathering System. 
Patrons realize from 314 to 4!¢ cents per quart for milk. Send for circulars giving facts and 
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RM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Ft. 
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“ Dirt rots the fiber 
and invites the 
moth.” To cleanse 
and purify woolens 
thoroughly, wash 
them with Ivory Soap. 
Professor Cornwall, 
of Princeton College, 
says the Ivory Soap 
is an excellent Laun- 
dry Soap, of great 
purity and more than 
average cleansing 
power 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory ~~ 4 
will be sent oe any one who can not get it of the 
2rocer, if six two-cent stam 


, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble Cindeand The 
ention this paper. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MAREK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


oVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affiiction.’’| 
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EASTER CARS BY MAIL. 


No. 





All things young, and Hong and sweet 
Come the EASTER-MORN to greet. 


Chromo-Lith. Cards, on fine satin, in colors, mounted, with gilt edges. 


BIRTHDAY PACKET.—For 50 (ents, 10 fine Cards of diferent sizes. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET.-For 50 Cents, a variety of 20 Marcus Ward's beautiful Cards. 
Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, 10, 15. 
25. 50. and 75 Cents. and @1 each, for Easter, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be 


with care for different tastes and ages. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 Prang’s, Hildersheimer's, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 
@1, and 8 cents postage. Better assortment, $2, and 10 cents postage. 
two alike, $3, and 20 cents for postage and registering. 


TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, or any one ordering @5 worth, and 40 Cents for postage and 
registering, of the above packets, at one time, a @1 packet will be sent free, and as the 
smallest card in any of these packages will sell readily for 5 or 10 Cents each, 4 handsome profit 


can be realized. 


Every packet will be sent in pasteboard protector and heavy envelope wrapper, Sor safe transmission. 
Stamps or Postal Notes received. Envelopes for Mailing, 12 © ents for each packet, 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND.—We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. (estab- 
lished in 1822), and Manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant 
paper can be made): selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest posal- 
ble prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent 

special prices to’ those taking orders for these papers with our card 


LOWEST PRICES 


on receipt of 15 Cents, and 
packets. 


Address 


WHOLESALE STATIONERS AND PAPER DEALERS, 


Prang’s. Hildersheimer & Faulkner, and other 
No. 2—Fer 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 
No. 
No. 4—For 81 avd 8 Cents Postage, 4 selection of 
No. 5—For @1 and 16 bey Mh for Postage, ‘10 


No. 


No. 7—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 


1—For 50 Cents and!4' Cents for Postage, 17 


finest Easter Cards, together, with,a, Handsome 
Fringed Card. 


large and fine Cards from the above publishers, 
with Marcus Ward’s Folding Mizpah Card. 
3—For $1 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 Beautiful Cards of Prang’s, etc., 
and a Beautiful Hand-Painted Card. 


10 of our Largest and Finest Cards, together 
with a Large Folding Card by Prang & Co 


Fringed Cards, ble Folding 
Fringed Card. each in a separate envelope. 
6—For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 
ss Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other 
beautiful Cards. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC‘ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1885: 


Premiums on =. from ist 
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MD. sh fi sunih i ack ne tankne ee has 55 "$3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
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Total Marine Premiums........... 85 96.143 76 
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Losses paid during the ——_—- 
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A very cholce selection, no 


3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 





James M’Creery & Co. 


ARE OFFERING VERY LARGE ASSORT- 
MENTS OF THE LATEST COLORS IN 
THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES OF 


RICH COLORED DRESS SILKS : 


GROS GRAINS, 20-INCH WIDE, at $1 00 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
21 inches wide, at : Fo 

SATIN RHADAMES, 21 inches ‘ 
FAILLE FRANCAISE, “ 2 1 50 

SATIN DUCHESSE, FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE, AND OTHER NEW WEAVES, AT 
VERY MODERATE PRICES. 

A PERSONAL EXAMINATION OR BY 
SAMPLE IS SOLICITED. 


Broadway and {ith Street, 
New York. 











FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY. 


Moquette Carpets 


AT 


$1.15 per yard. 


NUMEROUS PATTERNS, SUITABLE FOR ALL 
KINDS OF FURNISHING, 10 SELECT FROM. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


40 and 42 West 14th &t., New York. 





EDUCAT IONAL. 
AMERICAN 


Best TEACHER and FOREICN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


A#RICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York, 





BY’ MAWR COLLEGE, 
A College for Women, 
BRYN MAWR,PA. Otiesn eoureee for’ graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Fecash, ola Seeoek 
Italten, =. German—including Gothic and Old 
Ristory, Political Science, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology. and Botany. Instruction given D 
giene. Pe Logic. Ethics, Scientific Drawing, Hy- 
lene. How: ven each year & — . Eng- 
fish, Mathematics’ E History, Biolo; 


Murdock’s Liquid Food. 


The question is often asked, How does Murpbock’s 
1AQUID Foop compare with Other foods and tonics ? 
We refer to Dr. 8. W. Abbott’s report for 1886 _ 1s 





the State [nspector of Foods for shusetts. 
o 
a se Su 
i 2: cg 
s 
5 = F 6 Z <4 
lee ‘8 Liquid Food. fad 1,97 16.45 0.42 
SEE cpcnsqcosedecces Notany 4.87 52.16 2374 
é res jo. 28.67 22.62 1g 
20.13 7 16 3.30 
56.13 SD 19.24 





Murpock’s Liguip Foop contains 14.10 per cent. of 
albumen ; all other foods do not contain any. Com- 
mon food does not contain over one per cent. that 
is available. 

on contains lene organic mate shen common food, 


; the other prepa- 
rations from Hy. 62 to 60, 








laboratories. Gymnasium, with By. sar argent is appa- 
ratus. Fur Programme, address as abo 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
tionally delightful. June to December. 
Highees reference. For Circulars address 


Mrs. Gasherie DeWitt, Belleville, N. J. 
Personal interviews in New York City. 








Ltounaadon'“applicat SCHOOL—Jobn C. Green 
tion.—Applications for admission should 
A, i 4 = months in advance of 


date for entrance, F con 

of and Calendar, on ‘or other information, 

address JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J 


50 per Ay 

0.42 of Ash, which is indigestible mat- 
a. The others contain from 8.30 to 23.74 per cent. 

In alcoholic extracts 1.97. The other preqere- 
tions are all TONICS, as they contain from W,13 to 
6.13 per cent. 

These facts show why Murpock’s Liguip Foop 
excels all other foods and J preparations in making 


Estate and 
Company, estimated at............ F39,000 00 
Premium Notes and 1 Bills Recetvable 1,508,143 58 
tone "2281897 





i certificates 
1851 will be Tedeemed and paid a the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. The 
cates to be mced at the time of pay- 

ment, and cancel 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
net earned eaee of the Company for 
a , 1885, for which 








certificates ty anad on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JO ADOLPH LEMO 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAKLES H. MARSHAL L. 
JAMES LOW, FRED? RICK BH CoeAITT 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. . JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH O. LOW. CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B CODDINGTON, JOHN Le fu eu, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, N. DENTON 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLIS&. 
LLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY F. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM 1). MORGAN, 
. A. HAND, ISAAC BFLL. 
JOHN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
WI WEBR, ANSON W. 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. THOMAS MAITLAND. 
EDMUND W. CORLiEs, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H, H. MOORE, 24 Vice. President 
. A A. RAVEN. Bd Vice President. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the netural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful .Sppiication - fy ke fine Loy wey 
ties of well-selec as provided 
~ breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev 

erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the Judicious use of such articies of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually bui!t up until 
stro: enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many & fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves veil fortified with =e blood and a properly 
nourished frame.”—{Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, Eugland. 


-A book of 100 pages. 
NEWSPAPEF The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
be experienced cr other 

RTISIN wise. It contain lists 

of newspapers and esti- 


mates of the cost «f ad- 
vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred toueand dol 
in advertising, a acheme ts indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be mede to 
on by a vy oe ~asily arrived at by corre- 
One bandred and fifty- peed editions 
have been i Sent, post _ address 
r 10 cen pply 10 GEO ROW. ELI & ©0., 
NEWSPAPER Ws “RTISIN @ HUREAU, 10 Spruce 
St. (Printing House Sy.), New York. 








new biood, and cleansing the system of di 
Murdock’s Liquid F Co., Boston. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pleces. $12 00 

Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs 22 00 

Gold-band China Tea vets, 44 gees, $8.50; white 7 5) 
Rich! ted ~ 4 pieces..... 1: 


Decora 
Decorated ; whi 
Decorated Dinner seta, all —— and id designs... 20 00 
Decorated Perlor & Brass H pnein ete. 500 

ALSO ALL HUUSE FURS fine. Boobs. 
Miasestes Catalogue and Price-Lis 











ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
,NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 


mtg and art specialties, sities. Moderate rates inter a Enter at 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
SPRING TERM COMMENCES APRIL 7. 








MISS A. E, STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass. 





and information furnished. 
MADLEY'S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 


% ~~ <4 and placed on car or steamer free of 
PR tC. O. Dor on receipt of PO, M. Order, 





EAFNESS ite CAUSES and CURE, by one 
moat of tho moved specisitets cf ake 


List mailed free on 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern qn Werte of Art, embrao 
ous Pain 


tings, 
Sebiptine asentreneare,ees, Send 1 ta in stam) 
for and su tof over ert. Lt) 
catalogue tes eplen pplemen: 800 su 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co. 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
wilt be inserted in this column for subscribers ony 
for fifteen cents per line.) 











po yy ad 5 —, 
ay no bene 4 in th 
months, and since then bundrea 4+--~ 


sof by same 
process. and successful home Hees 
York oie addr reas a PAae, iE, 128 East 26th St., New 


A Young Lady wishes to teacu or have the care 
of one or two young children. Reference given. 
Preference given to country, Address E. L. 
Lewis, Warren, Conn. 








